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The  Bund  restored  to  sight. — There  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Liverpool  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  under 
Mr.  Neill's  care,  a  case  of  very  great  interest.  The 
patient,  is  a  little  »-]rl  who  was  horn  blind.  About 
three  years  ago,  Mr.  Neill  operated  on  the  right  eve  ; 
the  operation  was  successful,  anil  she  obtained  sight. 
She  was  then  in  herSth  year.  On  Saturday  last,  the 
4th  instant,  Mr.  Neill  operated  on  the  left  eye,  in  the 
Slater-street  Institution,  with  a  similar  happy  result. 
This  little  creature,  horn  blind,  and  for  eight  years  in 
darkness,  is  now  in  full  possession  of  the  most  pre- 
cious sense;  she  can  distinguish  colors  and  the  small- 
est objects.  Her  knowledge  of  distance;  titter  the 
first  operation,  was  for  a  long  time  imperfect.  The 
first  object  which  was  presented  to  the  notice  of  her 
eye  was  a  halfpenny.  For  weeks  afterwards,  every 
circular  ohject,  no  matter  how  large,  or  what  color, 
was  called  a  halfpenny.  Her  residence  was  in  Dove 
court,  School-lane,  and,  when  i>Iiiui,  every  nook  and 
corner  in  the  neighborhood  was  familiar  to  Iter! 
When  she  obtained  sight  she  often  used  to  lose  her 
way,  sometimes  even  close  to  her  own  door.  The 
instant  this  would  occur,  she  would  shut  her  ryc^, 
and  feel  around  until  some  known  objoct  was  touch- 
ed. Then,  with  her  eyes  closed,  she  would  hurrv 
home,  guided  by  her  accustomed  sense  of  touch. — 
Liverpool  Journal. 
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I  Kobintan»96.  The  history  of  this 
woman,  in  regard  to  the  recovery  ol 
is  very  remarkable,  ami  is  not  unworthy  or 
rccoid,  QOt  merely  as  declaratory  of  the  fact 
itself,  hut  as  also  holding  out  strung  hopes  to 
those  who  are,  or  may  be,  Unhappily  pla- 
ced in  ■  similar  condition,  of  recovering  the 
inestimable  olefin*;,  iij;ht.  About  the  pe- 
riod th-t  this  woman,  who  was  a  farmer's 
wife,  attained  the  ^  of  63,  she  became  to- 
tally blind,  not  sudaeuly,  or  i>y  any  particu- 
lar cause,  but  by  a  gradual  decay  of  sight. 
In  this  6tate  she  remained  for  iS  years.  In 
her  7Uth  \car,  she  recovered  her  sight  so 
well,  that,  with  the  asoi-tance  ol 
ihe  was  able  to  thrciJ  a  needle  and  to  read 
her  bible.  Jn  the  course  of  the  next  ytar, 
she  found  it  so  strong  and  clear,  that,  she 
laid  a-.idc  her  glasses  altogether.  From  her 
7b'th  to  her  b7th  year,  she  enjoyed  her 
sight  '.vilh  as  much  clearness  as  she 
did  at  any  period  of  her  life:  it  then  began 
to  fail  again,  but  was  not  totally  lost  at  the 
time  of  lier  death.  It  is  ohservablc  that  she 
always  retained  all  her  other  faculties  will) 
undiminished  vigour  to  the  last. 
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BLINDNESS    FROM    CROWDING    OF   THE   TEETH 


V,\     J.     E.    (i  EMM  ELL 

(From  Dental  Record) 
A   hoy,   aged  eleven,   complained    that   he   wakened 

one  morning  to  find  he  was  blind.  Previously,  and  on 
going  to  bfed  the  night  before,  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  his  eyes.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  fixed,  not  in- 
flueneed  by  light;  could  not  tell  light  from  darkness. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  pointed  to  functional 
disturbance.  Several  causes  were  looked  for,  but  an 
examination  of  the  mouth  showed  crowding  and 
wedging  of  the  teeth  together.  Two  permanent  and 
lour  temporary  molar  teetb  were  extracted.  The  same 
night  he  could  distinguish  light  from  dark,  and  next 
day  could  make  out  objects,  and,  in  a  few  days,  sight 
was  restored.      He  had   no  other  treatment. 
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SIGHT    RESTORED   BY  FRIGHT. 

San  Francisco  Alta:  Mrs.  Charles  has 
for  years  been  a  great  sufferer  from  neu- 
ralgia,   and    one    time    was    attacked    with 

stion  of  the  brain.  From  a  gradually 
failing  sighl  the  lady,  three  or  four  months 
ago,    lost   entirely    t he  use  of  her  eyes,  and 

ie,  as  it  was  thought,  hopelessly 
blind.  Expert  medical  attendance  failed 
to  effect  any  relief  and  gave  the  lady  little 
hope  of  ever  regaining  her  sight.  Recent- 
ly the  sudden  and  alarming  cry  of  "  Fire  " 
rang  from  the  lips  of  one  of   her  daughters. 

:ing  her  imminent  peril,  it  seems  that 
in  the  despair  with  which  a  drowning  man 
grasps  at  a  straw,  the  lady  made  an  effort  to 
open    her   eyes.      The    long    unused    nerves 

responded  to  her  will.  The  alarm  proved 
to  be  without  foundation,  but  the  fright  it 
caused  rest,, red  her  sight,  which  physicians 
had  given  up  as  hopeless.  In  an  interview 
with  a  physician  the  reporter  learned  that 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  during  the 
long  time  that   Mrs.  Charles  had  suffered 

from  neuralgia,  the  optic  nerves  had  be- 
come weakened  and  a  loss  of  nervous 
current  had  ensued,  which  was  partially  re- 
stored by  the  sudden  shock  which  the 
fright  produced.  The  lady  is  now  enjoy- 
ing comparatively  good  sight  and  the  im- 
pression prevails  that  she  will  full) 


FIRST    SIGHT. 

A  RECENT    dispatch     from     Paris     says    that 

. »  Doctoi   M tA  St.  Btletme  has  published 

Botes  of  the  results  of  an  operation  to  restore  the 

sight  of  an  eight-year-old  hoy.  The  boy  had  double 
cataracts  from  birth,  and  could  hardly  distinguish 
day  from  night.  But  he  got  the  consciousness  of 
exterior  objects  by  the  sharpening  of  his  other 
senses  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  distinguish 
tin-  different  cows  in  his  father's  stable  merely  by 
hearing  them  walk  about  in  the  barnyard. 

After  the  operation,  the  boy  spent  eight  days  in 
a  dark  room.  Then  light  was  admitted,  and  even 
one  anxiously  awaited  the  boy's  first  impressions 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  only  uttered  a  few  Inar- 
ticulate cries.  The  new  sensations  seemed  to  he 
confusing,  if  not  actually  painful.  After  a  leu 
days  more  in  the  dark  room,  he  was  allowed  live 
sight  again;  but  he  showed  no  emotion,  and  said 
thai  he  did  not  know  what  various  objects  were 
with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar  previously 
by  touch. 

He    only    recognized    Ihe   hand   of   the   surgeon 

When  he  took  it  Into  his  own,  could  tell  wine  only 

by  smelling  of  it,  and  so  forth.     II  was  some  time 

acquired  the  sense  of  color,  but  as  soon 

as  he  did  so,  it  seemed  of  supreme  importance, 

and  overshadowed  everything  else.      Evi 
that  he  saw  was  •■black"  or  "white,"  according  to 
whether  il  was  turned  toward  the  light  or  Otnei 
wise,  and   he  decomposed  even  thing  he  saw   Into 
color  points,  like  a  silver-point  artist. 

fifteen  months  after  he  was  in  the  hospital  hi 
had  not  vet  learned  to  read.  In  spile  ol  the  asstd- 
nous  efforts  of  the  nursing  Sister  to  teach  him  the 
alphabet.  His  father  then  took  him  home  \ 
year  later,  when  Doctor  Morcau  saw  hi 
he  had  lost  most  of  the  ideas  he  had  gained  in  the 


ELIND  SOLDIERS 

""" — »  TO   SEE   AGAIN. 


NICE,  France,  Sept.  9. — An  in- 
vention is  being  perfected  here 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  restore 
sight  to  men  blinded  by  the  most 
serious  wounds  and  accidents.  The 
experiments  are  being  conducted 
by  a  Polish  foreign  legionary  named 
Kann.  Work  upon  the  apparatus 
is  be:ng  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  allied  officials. 

The  perfection  of  the  apparatus 
would  be  unusually  timely,  follow- 
ing upon  the  reports  from  German 
sources  that  the  Huns  are  planning 
to  use  two  new  kinds  of  gases 
which    blind    their    victim. 
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CLAIMS  PRAYER 
RESTORED  SIGHT 

Springfield   Girl   Said   That   Faith 

Worked  Wonders  at  Watch 

Night  Meeting 


MISS  DORIS  BELANGER,  WHOSE  SIGHT  WAS  RESTOR  ■ 
Holyoke  girl,  who  suddenly  regained  her  sight  at  a  Salvation  Army  meeting 
in  the  paper  city.     The  incident  created  a  sensation,   and  caused  much  com- 
ment in  religious  and  medical  circles. 


By  ROY  ATKINSON 

SPRINGFIELD,  Jan.  2,-With  the 
light  of  happiness  shining  from  her 
eyes — eyes  which  were  sightless  until 
vision  was  completely  restored  at  the 
altar  rail  of  a  Salvation  Army  meet- 
ing in  Holyoke  as  the  New  Year 
chimes  were  pealing  out — Miss  Doris 
Belanger  told  a  Post  reporter  this  aft- 


ernoon that  joy  had  come  to  her  heart 
through  her  abiding  faith  in  the  power 
,  of  prayer  to  the  Almighty. 

HER    VISION    RESTORED 

L4ke  the  lifting  of  a  curtain  thai  bad 
obscured  everything  was  the  seemingly 
miraculous  return  or  vision  to  the  young 
woman,  who  has  walked  In  the  dark 
the  past  five  weeks,  unable  to  glimpse 
even  the  dimn|est  ray  of  light. 


"I  felt  that!  my  sight  would  be  re- 
turned to  me  if  I  could  only  attend  a 
watch  night  meeting  somewhere,"  Miss 
Belanger  both  laughed  and  sobbed  to  a  I 
I'on  M  of  her  joy.  ' 

"I  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  meet- 
ing. I  was  led  there,  for  my  eyes  were 
sightless.  I  went  forward  to  the  very 
front  rows  and  just  before  midnight  was 
taken  to  the  altar  rail  by  two  of  the 
Salvation  Army  lassies.  They  knelt 
there  with  me,  one  on  each  side.  I 
was  with  my  God  and  to  him  I" prayed 
as  J  had  never  prayed  before  that  my 
eyesight  might  be  returned  to  me." 

Miss  Belanger  paused.  She  was  so  af- 
fected by  her  recital  that  it  was  some 
time  before  she  was  able  to  proceed. 
And  from  her  eyes  coursed  tears. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  exactly 
the  hour  of  midnight  that  I  saw  a 
sliawdow    in    front    of   me."    she    said. 

"Pray,  pray  for  me  as  you  have  never 
prayed  before.  Its  coming  back.  1  am 
commencing  to  see,"  I  whispered  to 
those  beside  me.  Then  came  the 
miracle.  I  could  see  those  about  me. 
It  was  as  though  the  curtain  had  been 
lifted  from  before  my  eyes. 
Cried  With  Joy 
"T'd  always  said  that  I  would  jump 
over  the  chairs  in  the  hall  it  my  sight 
was  restored,"  she  went  on.  "But,  do 
you  know,  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could 
scarcely  move.  I  had  to  cry.  I  believe 
that  if  I  haden't  cried  I  would  have 
died  right  there.  The  joy  that  came  to 
me  cannot  be  described  in  words.  V 
few  moments  before  I  was  blind.  Then, 
in  response  to  the  appeal  to  God  that  I 
and  my  friends  made  I  was  given  back 
my  eyes." 

To  what  do  you  attribute  vour  return 
of  sight?"   asked  the   reporter. 

"To  the  power  of  prayer,  my  faith 
that  has  never  wavered  that  God  would 
answer  my  prayers  and  grve  me  that 
which  I  most  desired.  The  T,ord  has 
said  in  his  Book  that  those  who  have 
faith  shall  reap  their  reward. 

"I  said  to  those  going  into  the  hall 
New   Years    eve    th.it     I     <. 
but  that   I   would   lead  somebodv   else 
out.      I    didn't   do    that,    but    1    did   not 
have  to  be  helped   from   the  place." 

Miss  Belanger  was  about  to  leave 
Holyoke  for  Boston  to  attend  a  school 
.for  the  blind.  She  has  told  her 
;  rnends  on  several  occasions  after  she 
was  stricken  with  loss  of  eyesight, 
coupled  with  poor  general  health,  that 
she   did   not    care    to    live 

Today,  at  the  home  „r  Miss  Grace 
^ebfcr    of     '  enne.     she 

has   been    showered    with    congratula- 
tions on  her  recovery  of  eyesight. 
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Can  Science  Grow  New 
Eyes  for  the  Blind? 


THE  most  daring1  feat  attempted  by  men  of 
science  is  that  of  giving  eyes  to  the  blind. 
How  near  they  are  to  success  is  indicated 
by  the  epoch-making  leap  in  surgery  recently  ac- 
complished by  Dr.  Koppanyi,  an  investigator  in 
the  Biological  Research  Institute  at  Vienna,  who 
has  succeeded  in  transplanting  sound  eyes  from 
one  animal  to  another,  with  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  vision,  while  the  new  eyes  were 
establishing  themselves:  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
several  optic  nerves  and  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball were  striving  to  resume  their  normal  func- 
tions. The  attempt  has  actually  been  made  to 
plant  new  eyes  in  the  sockets  of  a  blind  man,  but 
in  this  case,  of  course,  human  eyes  could  not  be 
used. 

No  one  calls  in  question  the  integrity  of  Dr. 
Koppanvi.  Without  doubt  he  is  convinced  that  his 
labors  have  had  their  reward,  at  least  in  a  partial 
degree.  He  has.  however,  failed  to  carry  con- 
viction to  any  of  the  numerous  men  of  science 
■who  have  examined  his  cases.  That  some  of  his 
transplanted  eyes  showed  a  reaction  to  light  may 
be  true,  but  that  reaction  is  capable  of  another 
interpretation.  Prof.  W.  P.  Pycraft,  the  noted 
British  zoologist,  asserts  in  a  contribution  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  that  in  no  case  has  he 
been  able  to  show  that  he  has  restored  vision 
where  this  had  been  lost. 

Dr.  Blatt,  a  well-known  Continental  oculist, 
has  followed  up  Koppanyi's  experiments.  He  re- 
moved the  eyes  of  400  fishes,  40  chickens,  and  80 
rabbits,  and  placed  the  eye-balls  of  other  individ- 
uals in  the  empty  sockets.  In  th"  case  of  26  fishes, 
and  2  rabbits  only,  did  these  transplanted  eyes 
live.  The  severed  blood-vessels  presently  pen- 
etrated the  new  eye  and  provided  it  with  nourish- 
ment; .the  severed  eye-muscles  attached  them- 
Belvwa  to  the  eye-ball,  and  served  to  move  the  eye 
in  its  socket,  but  the  movements  lacked  direction; 
and  in  no  single  instance,  according  to  Prof. 
Pycraft,  was  any  glimmering  of  sight  restored. 

In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Pycraft  the  Biological 
Research  Institute  at  Vienna  has  made  larger  de- 
mands on  the  credulity  of  biologists  than  any 
other  similar  institution  in  the  world.  "Only  re- 
cently," he  says,  "I  discussed  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Kammerer  that  he  had  proved  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters,  but,  save  those  who  believe 
in  this  on  other  grounds  than  his,  he  has  failed  to 
make  a  single  convert.  To  restore  sight  to  the 
blind  is,  indeed  an  end  worth  striving  for.  But 
success  seems  beyond  hope  of  attainment,  at  any 
rate  in  most  cases.  For  blindness  may  be  due  not 
so  much  to  defects  in  the  eye  itself,  as  to  di 
in  the  nerve-supply,  which  is  a  very  differ,  at 
matter." 

The   practice   of   grafting   living   tissue    from 
one  living  organism  to  another  is  now  one  of  the 
common-places  of  surgery.    Prof.  Pycraft  r. 
to  John    Hunter,    one    of   the    world's    greatest 
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A  Dismembered  Star-Fish  Developing  a  New  Bodv 

and  Limbs.  Which  Gives   It   the  Appearance  of  an 

Animal-Headed    Human    Figure. 


anatomists,  who  demonstrated  its  possibility  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  successfully 
grafted  a  cock's  spur  on  to  the  top  of  its  head. 
The  spur  not  only  survived  transplantation,  but  it 
grew  vigorously. 

This  eminent  British  authority  points  out  a 
feature  about  this  piece  of  grafting.  "It  will  be 
remembered,"  he  says,  "that  a  spur  normally 
grows  with  a  decided  curve,  but,  from  its  use  and 
position,  a  too  exuberant  growth  is  checked.  In 
its  new  position  there  was  no  check  to  its  growth ; 
as  a  consequence,  this  inherent  tendency  to  grow- 
in  a  curve  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  double 
circle.  Now  this  inherent  tendency  of  tissues  to 
pursue  a  fixed  habit  of  growth  so  long  as  they  re- 
main alive  was  not  realized  by  some  of  the  sur- 
geons who  performed  such  marvelous  feats  of 
restoration  of  mangled  bodies  during  the  war. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  graft  new  bone  into  a 
shattered  lower  jaw,  a  piece  of  bone  was  some- 
times taken  from  the  shin  and  placed  in  the  jaw, 
where  it  not  only  continued  to  live,  but  to  grow; 
but  it  grew  straight,  as  was  its  nature  to  grow.  As 
a  consequence  the  work  of  the  surgeon  was 
undone.  Then  a  piece  of  rib  was  used,  and  this, 
maintaining  its  natural  tendency  to  grow  in  a 
curve,  perfectly  fulfilled  its  purpose — that  of  re- 
placing the  damaged  jaw. 

The  practice  of  grafting  living  tissues  of  one 
animal  on  to  the  body  of  another,  or  of  transfer- 
ing  tissue  from  one  part  of  the  same  body  to  an- 
other part,  followed  so  successfully  by  the  sur- 
geon of  today,  Prof.  Pycraft  says,  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  gardener,  who,  by  this  means, 
produces  and  perpetuates  strains  of  flowers  or 
fruit  that  otherwise  would  be  impossible  of 
achievement.  The  cultivation  of  the  edible  wal- 
nut is  the  latest  experiment  of  this  kind.  Hitherto 
profitable  trees  have  been  entirely  a  matter  of 
chance,  for,  even  when  seedlings  from  valuable 
trees  were  reared,  only  a  very  few,  or  none, 
reproduced  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent,  and 
the  trees  had  to  be  kept  several  years  before  their 
qualities  could  be  ascertained.  Today  seedlings 
are  reared  by  the  hundred,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  to  a  suitable  size  they  are  deprived 
of  their  tops,  and  a  graft  from  a  tree  of  known 
productiveness  is  implanted  in  the  tissues.  At 
present  a  successful  graft  is  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
but  experiments  recently  made  in  America  have 
yielded  most  promising  results,  which  will  make 
the  cultivation  of  walnut-trees  well  worth  while 
to  those  who  grow  for  the  market. 

"In  the  higher  animals  the  power  to  repair 
damaged  tissues  is  limited,"  Prof.  Pycraft  goes 
on  to  explain.  "The  surgeon  up  to  a  certain 
point,  can  assist  by  grafting  living  tissues  from 
another  part  of  the  body,  or  from  another  animal. 
But  he  cannot  replace  an  eye  or  a  limb.  As  we 
go  down  the  scale  of  life,  however,  we  find  in- 
creasing power  to  repair  injury.  A  lizard  can  re- 
place a  lost  tail,  though  not  perfectly,  inasmuch 
as  the  new  tail  has  no  supporting  bony  skeleton. 
But  it  cannot  reproduce  a  lost  limb.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  in  the  case  of  certain  species 
of  newt.  The  foreleg  of  a  newt  has  been  cut  off 
and  replaced  by  a  new  one  as  many  as  six  times 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months!  Nay,  more; 
half  of  its  head  may  be  cut  off,  and  replaced." 

Here  Prof.  Pycraft  refers  to  the  experiments 
of  Blumenbach,  who,  in  1781,  showed  that  if  the 
eye  of  a  newt  was  bitten  out  by  a  water-beetle, 
as  often  happens,  it  would  be  replaced  if  a  piece 
of  the  living  tissue  of  the  eye  remained.  Later, 
the  experiment  of  cutting  out  the  lens  of  the  eye 
was  made,  and  ft  was  found  that  this,  too,  would 
be  replaced.  But — and  this  is  very  important — 
often  two  lenses,  instead  of  one,  were  produced, 
and  in  no  case  was  sight  ever  restored. 

"The  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  animal  life," 
Prof.  Pycraft  continues,  "the  greater  the  power 
do  we  find  in  this  matter  of  replacing  damage  to 
the  body.  The  star-fish  may  be  torn  limb  from 
limb,  and  each  of  the  severed  limbs  will  grow  a 


Left^A  Section  Through  the  Eve  of  a  Newt 

from  Which  the  Lens  Had  Been  Removed,  With 

Two  New  Lenses  Growing  in  Its  Place;  Right— 

A  New  Lens  Being  Formed.. 


A  Cock's  Spur  When  Removed  from  the  Leg 

and  Crafted  on  to  the  Head  Crows  in  a 
Double  Circle   Because  There   Is  No  Check 
on  the  Spur's  Tendency  to  Crow  in  a  Curve. 

new  body.  The  holothurians,  or  sea-slugs,  will, 
on  occasion,  void  the  whole  of  the  intestines,  and 
in  a  short  space  of  time  replace  them!  Crabs  and 
lobsters,  it  is  well  known,  will  replace  lost  limbs 
with  ease.  If  the  earth-worm  be  cut  in  two,  the 
part  bearing  the  head  grows  a  new  tail;  the  rest 
of  the  bodies  dies.  But  one  of  the  water-worms — 
a  Lumbriculus — has  been  cut  into  as  many  as 
fourteen  pieces,  and  of  these  thirteen  gave  rise 
to  complete  worms.  If  the  small  earthworms 
known  as  the  brandling  be  cut  in  two  in  the 
middle,  the  tail-bearing  portion  grows,  not  a 
new  head,  but  a  new  tail,  so  that  death  i 
follows. 

"The  small  worm-like  creatures  known  as 
planarians  show  amazing  powers  of  recuperation. 
But  if  the  head  only  be  cut  off,  the  cut  surface 
grows  a  new  head,  facing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  death,  of  course,  follows;  but  if  two  or 
three  segments  behind  the  heaUare  left,  a  whole 
animal  results." 
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BLACK  OBJECTS  A  TERROR 
TO  GIRL  WHO  WAS  BLIND 

''It's  W  hat  You  See  When  You  Don't  Sec  Anything,"  Nebras- 
kan  Says — Recovery  Miraculous 


Special   Dispatch   to   the   Evening   Post 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  9. -Slghteen- 
year-old  Joan  Getaz,  who  was  born 
blind  and  suddenly  gained  normal  sight  I 
a  few  days  ago,  has  found  that  seeing  j 
as  well  as  blindness  has  Its  drawbacks,  j 

Since  she  has  gained  her  sight  she 
feels  a  strange  repugnance  to  the  little 
dog  which  was  her  pet  during  her 
blindness.  The  dog  is  jetty  black  and 
blackness  is  all  that  the  blind  can  | 
see.  Anything  black,  Miss  Getaz  says, 
brings  an  almost  uncontrollable  tenor 
to  her. 

"Black  is  the  color  of  deep  holes  and 
pits  into  which  one  might  fall.  It  is 
terrible.  It  is  what  you  see  when 
you  don't  see  anything,"  she  explained. 
She  expressed  the  hope  that  the  aver- 
sion would  wear  away  as  she  becomes 
more  and  more  familiar  with  the  new 
world  to  which  she  was  so  suddenly  j 
introduced. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  excitement j 
which  her  strange  recovery  Induced, 
specialists  who  have  Miss  Getaz  under 
close  observation  believe  her  cure  is 
permanent.  So  far  she  has  shown  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  relapse. 

Doctors,  Including  an  Omaha  special- 
ist and  the  head  of  the  Nebraska  City 
School    for    the    B^lndrTTfW  given    up 


hope  that  Joan  would  ever  gain  her 
sight.  The  optic  nerve  centers  were 
Injured  when  she  was  born.  Then  re- 
cently while  she  was  sitting  in  front 
of  a  radio  receiving  set  in  her  home 
she  felt  a  sudden  shock  pass  through 
her  brain,  there,  was  a  flash  and  then 
came  the  realization  she  could  see. 

Joan  had  developed  a  mentality  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  pcr- 
(soi,  of  her  age.  She  had  been  taking 
voice,  music  and  dramatic  lessons  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  but  since 
she  has  regained  her  sight  she  is  tak- 
ing only  voice.  She  is  too  busy  identi- 
fying objects  which  in  many  cases  are 
totally  different  from  what  she  sup- 
posed them  while  blind. 

She  is  being  deluged  with  attentions 
from  near  and  far.  There  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  gifts  to  the  Getaz 
home.  Many  boxes  of  candy,  a  tea  set, 
a  camera,  flowers  in  abundance,  maga- 
zines, books  and  other  presents  have 
been  showered  upon  her. 

Local  and  long  distance  telephone 
calls  have  come  from  blind  persons, 
j  hopeful  that  she  might  be  able  to  help 
|  them  see,  too.  Other  blind  persons  ask 
I  her  to  call  on  them  and  tell  ther. 
how  she  feels,  now  that 


See  iiiscellaneous   scrap  book 
clipping  from  Holland,  Mioh,    ''Jews" 
for  an  account   of  Jeanette   Uaris 
v/ho  recovered   sight  after  having 
never   seen. 
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Blind  from  Birth  ( 

Joan  Getaz    NOW    SEES 


The  Miraculous  Case  of  the 
Nebraska  Girl  Who  Is 
Encountering  for 
the  First  Time  at  18 
a  World  full  of  Strange  , 

Contours   and  Perspectives. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.* 
L.  A.  Getaz,  I 


loan  Getaz  at  her 
radio  where  she  was 
sealed  when  her  sight 
was  suddenly  r  e  - 
stored. 

By    GUY    FORSHEY 

of  the  Post-Dispatch  Staff 
LINCOLN,  Nebraska. 
^  NJURED  at  birth 
in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  the 
function  ing 
of  the  optic 
nerves.  Joan 
Getaz  came  into 
the  world  with 
sightless  eyes.  It  was  a  dark 
world.  As  universally  black  as 
the  remotest  reaches  of  an  un- 
derground cavern.  She  grew 
up  in  this  total  darkness,  learn- 
ing to  know  things  around  her 
only  through  the  mediums  of 
touch,  sound,  smell  and  taste. 
But  In  that  limited  way  she 
knew  them  well.  As  normal 
children  do,  she  played  with 
dolls  and  made  clothes  for 
them.  8he  learned  to  make  her 
way  about  her  home  and   city 


with  remarkable  precision. 
Through  usa  of  the  Braille 
system  she  acquired  an  educa- 

on  and  read  widely.  She 
I.  uned  to  sew  and  to  play  the 
I  a  no  with  more  than  average 
■'  il.       Never     having     known 

hat  it  was  to  depend  on  sight 
or  to  conceive  of  objects  in 
terms  of  their  appearance  to 
the  eye,  she  developed  as  only 
blind  persons  do  p.n  acuteness 
of  other  senses  that  was  almost 
Uncanny.  Generally  speaking, 
she  was  master  of  her  situation. 
Then  suddenly,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Joan  Getaz,  now  a  yqung 
woman  of  is,  felt  a  tingling 
shock  in  her  brain  and  saw 
light  for  the  first  time.  With 
fright  and  bewilderment  she 
beheld  strange  shapes  and  ob- 
jects which,  u  p  o  n  i)  e  i  n  b 
touched,  made  them 
known    as    familiar    articles   of 


.household    furniture.      For   the 
first  time  in   her  life,  she  saw 
her  mother's  face.     She  looked 
out  across  her  playground  and 
saw  with  still  greater  bewilder- 
ment a  world  filled  with  enor- 
mous unfamiliar  masses  which 
stretched  away  endlessly.     She 
thought    they    must    resemble 
mountains.     They  were  houses. 
Her   most   intimate    playthings 
were    total    strangers    to    her 
eyes.      In  a  word,  Joan  Getaz,  at   18, 
was  born  suddenly,  with  adult  facul- 
ties,  into   an    amazing   new    world   of 
which  she  had  scarcely  suspected  the 
existence  and  she  was  lost.     She  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  new  sense, 
the  nature  of  which  she  previously  had 
been     unable     to     comprehend     even 
vaguely,  and  she  didn't  know  how  to 
use  It. 

AS  A  RESULT,  there  Is  now  be- 
held the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
young  woman  of  18,  with  two 
good  eyes,  engaged  In  the  endeavor  of 
learning  how  to  see  with  them.  It 
taxes  the  imagination  to  conceive  of 
such  a  situation.  The  average  lay- 
man commonly  takes  the  faculty  of 
seeing  for  granted.  Either  one  sees 
or  one  doesn't.  The  idea  of  anybody 
with  good  eyes  having  to  learn  to  see 
uppiars  to  him  as  a  bit  absurd.  Hut 
the  case  of  Joan  Cetaz  here  in  Lincoln 
13  precisely  such  an  instance.  Her  per- 
ception through  other  senses  is  keener 


than  that  of  the  average  adult,  but 
her  visual  perception  is  that  of  an  in- 
fant. Therefore,  she  has  to  learn  how 
to  see  just  as  she  would  have  to  learn 
how  to  ride  a  bicycle,  play  a  piano  or 
drive  an  automobile. 

In  the  three  months  since  she  ac- 
quired the  sense  of  sight  she  has 
learned  many  things,  but  there  still 
Is  a  vast  field  to  cover.  She  is  com- 
pelled to  memorize  visual  impressions 
of  objects  pointed  out  to  her  just  as 
she  might  memorize  poetry  or  music. 
Even  objects  long  familiar  to  her 
touch  mean  little  to  her  through  the 
medium  of  sight  alone,  because  she 
has  never  acquired  the  faculty  for  con- 
necting the  two  impressions,  a  faculty 
unconsciously  acquired  by  most  per- 
sons in  infancy.  Where  previously  she 
was  well  oriented  and  able  to  move 
with  confidence  in  an  unseen  world, 
she  now  finds  herself  helpless  with 
eyes.  Helpless,  that  Is,  if  she  de- 
pends on  them  alone.  But  she  doesn't 
depend  on  them  entirely.  If  she  gets 
in  a  tight  place  she  simply  shuts  her 
eyes  and  keeps  them  out  of  the  way 
until  she  gets  out  of  it. 

ALTOGETHER,  the  case  of  Joan 
Getaz  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable on  record.  From  a 
medical  viewpoint  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  a  person  blind  from 
birth  gained  the  sense  of  sight  after 
18  years.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
psychologist  it  is  of  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance for  the  light  it  sheds  on  sight 
perception.  For  Its  "miraculous" 
aspect  it  is  to  the  religious  person  a 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  prayer, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Joan 
Getaz  and  her  parents  are  religious 
people  and  attribute 
the  occurrence  to 
Christian  Science. 
And  to  the  world  at 
large  it  is  remark- 
able as  a  human 
experience.  Not 
often  do  Buch 
things  happen. 

It  was  on  the 
evening  of  January 
6  that  Joan  came 
into  possession  of 
the  new  faculty 
strange  to  her.  She 
was  alone  at  the 
time,  listening  to 
the  radio  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  her 
home  at  1341 
South  Fourteenth 
street.  Her  father, 
L.    A.     Getaz,   who 


travels  for  the  Ful- 
ton   Bag    and    Cot- 
ton    Mills     of     St. 
Louis,  Atlanta  and 
New    Orleans,    was 
out  of  town.     Her 
mother  had  gone  upstairs  to  bed.     The 
mother     had     not    yet    fallen    asleep 
when  she  was  startled  by  her  daugh- 
ter's scream.     Thinking  the  girl   had 
been  frightened  she  sprang  from  her 
bed  and  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  started  down,  inquiring  what  had 
happened.    As  she  approached,  the  girl 
cried  hysterically:   "Mother,  I  can  see 
you!"    Joan  then  started  up  the  stairs 
to  meet  her  mother,  but  was  puzzled 
by  the   unfamiliar  sight  of   the  steps 
and     stumbled.       The 
mother     reached     her 
side,  and  together  they 
spent  the  rest  of  that 
night    marveling    at 
what    they   firmly    be- 
lieve was  a  miracle. 

When  I  visited  the 
Getaz  home  here  re- 
cently, Joan  sat  again 
before  the  radio  and 
described  the  sensa- 
tions she  experienced 
with  the  coming  of 
sight.  It  came  sudden- 
ly. The  fact  that  it  came 
while  she  was  listening  to  the 
radio    appears    merely    a  co- 
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Joan  Gt 
and  her 
dog   that 
dots  not 

any  mo 
now  that 
can  see  I 
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dog    hat 
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incidence.  She  was  not  using 
head  phones  or  touching  any 
part  of  the  s>t.  There  was  a 
tingling  sensation  in  her  fore- 
head slightly  above  and  be- 
tween the  eyes,  she  said,  a 
tingling  that  seemed  to  run  to 
the  back  of  her  head.  It  felt 
to  her  like  an  electric  shock. 
Then  there  was  a  flash.  She 
saw  light  that  startled  her. 
Frightened,  she  closed  her 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  unfamil- 
iar brightness  and  to  collect 
her  wits.  She  opened  them 
again  and  saw  strange  objects 
all  about  her,  one  that  was 
particularly      beautiful      and 


bright.  She  felt  of  it.  It  was 
the  floor  lamp.  She  felt  of 
other  queer  shapes  and  recog: 
nized  these,  too.  For  many 
minutes,  she  was  afraid  to 
move  lest  she  be  engulfed 
again  in  darkness.  Then, 
after  realizing  slowly  what 
had  happened,  she  gave  the 
cry  which  brought  her 
mother. 

Only  members  of  the  fam- 
ily and  close  friends  knew  of 
Joan's  new  endowment  for 
several  weeks. 
She  was  not 
under  the  treat- 
ment of  a  phy- 
sician at  the 
time  and  had 
not  been  lor 
four  years.  The 
doctors,  when 
last  consulted, 
her  mother 
says,  expressed 
the  belief  that 
she  w  ou  1  d 
never  gain  her 
sight.  So  when 
^^^^^^  she  did  gain  it 

the  parents  were  convinced   it 
was  a  miracle  brought  about  by 
faith  and  prayer  and  not  mere- 
ly a  delayed  gift  of  nature.  Hold- 
ing to  this  view,  they  hesitated 
to  make  it  known  for  fear  of 
arousing  a  disagreeable  amount 
of    curiosity    and    controversy. 
After  about  two  months,  how- 
ever, the   facts  became   known 
about  town  and  the  story  was 
broadcast  over  the  radio  from 
an  Omaha  station.     Immediate- 
ly the  family  were  swamped  with 
letters,  telegrams  and  inquiries 
which  they  are  still   trying   as 
best  they  can  to  answer.    These 
come   from   all   parts  of   the   country. 
Owing  to  an  early  impression  that  the 
radio   had   something  to   do   with   the 
matter,  some  of  these  inquiries  come 
from  radio  stations  and  radio  dealers 
who  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  set 
she  used  and  just  how  she  got  a  shock 
from  it.     Many     blind    persons    writ  i 
hopefully  to  inquire  if  some  new  trea  - 
ment  has  been   discovered   which  sh •• 
might  pass  along  to  them. 

To  all  these  inquiries  bewildered 
Joan  can  only  reply  that  for  18  years 
she  was  unable  to  see  and  now  she 
does.  She  doesn't  know  what  brought 
about  the  transition.  Something  hap- 
pened in  her  brain.  She  felt  it  but 
can't  explain  it.    There  was  no  electric 


shock,    no    new    treatment   discovered 
that  she  can  pass  along. 

Now  that  the  long  period  of  dark- 
ness is  over  she  isn't  so  much  con- 
cerned with  scientific  aspects  of  the 
case.  Interest  centers  rather  in  get- 
ting adjusted  to  new  conditions  which 
mean  virtually  a  new  life.  For  doing 
this  rapidly,  Joan  possibly  is  better 
equipped  than  most  persons  blind  from 
birth  would  be  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Her  education  has  been  care- 
ful. She  attended  school  for  only  one 
iyear — a  term  spent  at  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City 
— but  private  tutors  have  been  with 
her  from  early  childhood  and  her 
mother  has  devoted  almost  her  whole 
time  for  the  last  18  years  to  the  task 
of  lightening  her  daughter's  affliction. 
The  two  are  together  constantly  and 
the  mother  now  serves  as  chief  in- 
I  terpreter  of  the  strange  phenomena 
!  which  Joan  encounters. 

WITHOUT  even  leaving  her  own 
dooryard  the  girl  finds  herself 
embarked  upon  a  voyage  of  en- 
chantment and  amazing  discoveries. 
Her  new  world  is  a  world  of  wonders 
surpassing  any  fairyland  of  her  imagi- 
nation. She  is  seeing  people  and  trees 
and  books  and  flowers.  She  is  behold- 
ing a  seemingly  infinite  variety  of 
colors.  Previously,  of  course,  she  had 
not  even  a  remote  conception  of  color. 
A  person  blind  from  birth  could  not 
have.  She  had  no  mental  images  such 
as  persons  who  can  see  may  have  with 
their  eyes  closed.  She  interpreted 
color  only  in  terms  of  sound.  For  In- 
stance, she  liked  yellow  because  "yel- 
low" was  a  pretty  word.  She  didn't 
like  orchid  because  the  name  had  an 
unpleasant  sound.  Now  that  she  can 
see  it,  orchid  is  one  of  her  favorite 
colors.  And  she  still  is  fond  of  yel- 
low, fond  of  it  now  because  it*  is 
bright   and   resembles   light. 

Of  all  objects,  those  which  are 
white  appeal  to  her  most,  and  black 
things  terrify  her.  She  likes  white,  sha 
says,  because  it  is  farthest  from  black, 
and  black  is  "what  you  see  when  you 
don't  see  anything."  To  her,  black 
suggests  a  pit  into  which  people  may 
fall.  Black  objects,  she  explains; 
don't  register  in  her  mind  as  objects. 
They  look  like  holes.  Dark  shadowB 
frighten  her,  especially  when  they 
move,  and  when  possible  she  steps 
carefully  over  them. 

Even  her  own  shadow  frightens 
her.  This  aversion  to  black  had 
one  pathetic  result.  Joan  has  a 
pet   dog    named    Muffy.       Before 


she  could  see  she  was  deeply 
attached  -to  the  dog,  but  now 
Muffy  finds  herself  almost  an  out- 
cast because  she  is  partly  black. 
Joan  shrinks  from  her  uncon- 
sciously. Of  all  animals  she  has 
seen  so  far,  she  likes  horses  best. 

IN  THE  tedious  process  of  get- 
ting adjusted  to  her  new  power 
of  vision,  however,  animals  puz- 
zle her  sorely.  They  have  such 
funny  shapes.  The  other  day  she 
was  riding  with  her  mother  in  the 
country  and  saw  some  hogs  in  a 
field.  At  a  distance  she  thought 
they  were  people  crawling  about 
on  all  fours.  She  was  puzzled  by 
a  lot  of  other  experiences  on  that 
ride,  too.  They  passed  some  mail 
boxes  mounted  on  posts.  Joan 
wanted  to  know  what  those  hats 
were  doing  out  there  by  the  road. 
This  time  the  mother  was  per- 
plexed. Soon  they  passed  several 
mail  boxes  in  a  group  and  Joan 
pointed  them  out.  The  puzzle  was 
then  solved.  Joan  often  had  felt 
of  hats  mounted  on  stands  in  the 
windows  of  millinery  stores.  See- 
ing mail  boxes  on  posts  for  the 
first  time,  she  thought  they  re- 
sembled these  hat  stands. 

Any  objects  in  motion  are  be- 
wildering to  the  girl,  because  she 
has  to  interpret  things  slowly.  If 
they  move  rapidly  she  is  confused. 
For  that  reason  she  doesn't  care 
for  motion  pictures.  The  pictures 
change  so  fast  she  can't  keep 
track  of  them,  and  she  can't  read 
the  captions. 

Indeed,  she  can't  read  at  all  by 
sight.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
she  is  now  studying  most  assidu- 
ously. Although  she  has  a  con- 
siderable library  of  books  and 
magazines  transcribed  into  Braille 
and  is  an  Inveterate  reader,  she 
can't  yet  distinguish  between  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  with  her 
eyes.  Even  though  she  can  write 
script  and  print  letters,  a  printed 
page  at  sight  is  just  a  meaningless 
jumble.  She  manages  to  read 
slowly,  however,  by  tracing  the 
printed  letters  with  her  finger  or 
a  pencil  and  thus  recognizing  them. 
In  that  way  she  now  reads  her 
mail  and  the  newspaper  headlines 
by  slowly  spelling  out  each  word. 
Her  ability  to  do  this  was  one 
of  her  first  discoveries  after  gain- 
ing her  sight.  She  picked  up  a 
newspaper  with  a  "banner"  head- 
line across  the  top  of  the  page. 
Slowly,   she   traced     the     letters. 


L-I-N-D-Y  H-O-P-S — "L  1  n  d  y 
hops!"  she  cried  excitedly.  With 
nerves  aflutter,  she  continued, 
O-F-F  F-O-R  N-I-C-A-R-A-G-U-A. 
"Llndy  hops  off  for  Nicaragua!" 
It  was  as  much  a  triumph  for  her 
as  It  was  for  Llndy. 

By  the  same  tedious  method, 
Joan  Is  learning  to  recognize  fa- 
miliar objects.  She  feels  of  them 
and  then  looks  at'  them,  feels  of 
them  and  looks  again.  Slowly  she 
Is  acquiring  the  ability  to  trace 
outlines  with  her  eyes  and  connect 
these  visual  impressions  with  im- 
pressions of  touch.  She  couldn't 
do  this  at  first.  One  day  her 
mother  asked  her  to  get  a  thim- 
ble from  a  drawer.  She  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  a  thimble; 
it  was  there  in  plain  view,  but  she 
was  unable  to  recognize  it  until 
she  had  closed  her  eyes  and  felt 
for  it.  She  also  has  difficulty  In 
keeping  her  bearings  when  using 
her  eyes.  For  years  she  had  been 
able  to  walk  all  over  the  city 
alone,  with  no  help  except  that 
afforded  by  a  swagger  stick.  But 
a  short  time  ago  she  started  out 
walking  and  got  lost  two  Mocks 
from  home.  She  had  to  Inquire 
of  neighbors  where  she  lived. 


THIS  confusion,  it  seems  to 
her,  is  partially  due  to  her 
inability  to  estimate  dis- 
tance as  other  persons  do,  uncon- 
sciously. She  finds  herself  reach- 
ing for  a  doorknob  sometimes 
when  still  acrof  tbe  room.  And, 
outside,  she  is  unable  to  tell 
whether  an  object  is  a  block  away 
or  a  mile  away. 

Before  she  could  see,  one  of 
Joan's  chief  interests  was  music. 
She  studied  piano  and  voice  at  the 
music  school  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  was  regarded  as  an 
exceptional  piano  pupil.  Since 
gaining  her  sight  she  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  her  study,  at 
least  temporarily,  because  of  the 
confusion  which  ensues  when  she 
looks  at  the  keyboard,  familiar  to 
her  only  by  touch.  Interruption 
of  her  music  study  Is  disappoint- 
ing, but  Joan  Getaz  isn't  com- 
plaining. She  feels  no  want  of 
entertainment.  She  is  living  In  a 
veritable  fairyland,  where  at  every 
corner  strange  new  wonders  wait 
to  startle  and  dellgV.  her. 
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WHAT  THE  DOCTORS  THINK  OF 
THE   JOAN   GETAZ    CASE. 
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Chart  showing  the  court?  of  the  optic  nerves. 


HE   accompanying  chart  shows  the   course  of  the  optic   nerves  and  optic  tracts   from 
the  eyes  to  the  visual  center  in  the  back  of  the  brain  where  visual  impressions  are 
registered. 

According  to  physicians  who  examined  Joan  Getaz  several  years  ago,  the  girl's  blindness 
was  caused  by  pressure  somewhere  along  the  optic  nerves — pressure  which  prevented  con- 
duction of  light.  These  physicians  were  unable  to  determine  just  where  the  pressure  lay 
or  how  it   might  be   removed,  but  they  said  presumably  it  had   resulted   from  an   injury 

to  the  child's  skull  at  birth. 

According  to  physicians  of  the  Mis- 
souri Association  for  the  Blind,  with  offices 
in  the  Metropolitan  Building  here,  a  case 
such  as  Joan's  might  have  resulted  from 
pressure  either  at  the  optic  chiasm,  where 
the  optic  nerves  divide,  or  along  the  cal- 
carine  fissure  in  the  visual  center  itself. 
Pressure  on  one  optic  nerve  or  the  other, 
they  believe,  would  not  have  affected  both 
eyes  in  the  same  way.  These  St.  Lours 
specialists  have  not  examined  the  girl,  of 
course,  and  so  are  able  to  speak  only  as  to 
probabilities.  However,  they  believe  the 
probability  is  strong  that  the  disturbance 
was  at  the  visual  center  in  the  brain. 

Whatever  the  pressure  was.  it  apparently 
was  great  enough  to  prevent  conduction 
of  light  from  the  retina  of  the  eye  to  the 
visual  center  and  yet  was  not  great  enough 
to  cause  permanent  impairment  of  the  del- 
icate optic  nerves.  The  optic  nerve,  the  doc- 
tors point  out,  if  subjected  to  injury  or  even 
long  disuse,  easily  becomes  atrophied.  This 
atrophy  is  indicated  by  the  white  spots 
which  commonly  accompany  blindness.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  this  condition  pre- 
vails the  case  is  hopeless.  An  atrophied 
optic  nerve  is   permanently  dead. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  phases 
of  Joan's  case,  therefore,  is  that  atrophy  did 
not  occur  even  though  impairment  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  conduction.  The  nerves 
remained  in  such  condition  that  they  were 
able  to  function  normally  when  that  pres- 
sure was  removed.  And  apparently  it  was 
removed  somehow  at  the  time  the  girl  felt 
that   tingling   shock   she   describes. 

The  specialists  say  such  cases  of  recovery 
are  extremely  rare.  There  are  on  record 
numerous  instances  in  which  defects  caus- 
ing congenital  blindness  have  been  correc;cd 
and  sight  restored,  but  ..-  ■  general  thing, 
these  cases  arc  corrected  in  early  childhood. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  persons  blind  18 
years   from   birth   gain   their  sight 
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Born  Blind  and  Suddenly  Gaining  Her 

Sight,  Miss  Joan,  an  Intelligent  18- 

Year-Old  Girl,  Tries  to  Step  Over 

a  Sunbeam,  Mistakes  Nice  Pink- 

and- White  Pigs  for  Persons, 

and  Is  Surprised  That  All 

People  Do  Not  Look  Alike 


HOW  does  the  world  look  to  a  new-born  baby 
or  seem  to  look  to  a  blind  person? 
Scientists  have  debated  this  interesting 
question,  and,  of  course,  have  realized  that  when 
the  infant  "reaches  for  the  moon,"  it  is  because 
the  eyes  of  the  little  one  have  not  yet  learned  any- 
thing about  distance  or  perspective — it  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  in  distance  of  the  milk 
bottle  it  clasps  in  its  hand  or  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  across  the  room,  or  the  moon  that 
shines  in  through  the  window. 

But  the  recent  experience  of  Miss  Joan  Getaz, 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  disputed  questions.  Miss  Joan  is  a  very 
intel'  gent  girl  who  was  born  blind  and  lived  in  a 
world  of  utter  blackness  until,  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  she  suddenly  found  the  other  day  that  she 
could  see  for  the  first  time. 

And  when  she  unexpectedly  discovered  that  she 
could  see  her  father,  her  mother,  the  things  in 
the  room,  the  people  in  the  street  and  the  roads, 
trees,   houses  and    fields   of  the   countryside — she 


was  startled  to  find  that  she  had  awakened  to  a 
world  as  surprising  and  fantastic  as  Lewis  Carroll 
pictures  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  Nothing  was 
what  she  imagined  it  was.  Even  a  herd  of  pips 
backing  in  the  sunshine  appeared  to  her  as  fellow 
human  beings — pink  bodies,  fat  faces  with 
and  noses  and  arms  and  legs. 

Though  this  bright  young  girl  was  born  blind, 
there  was  never  anything  the  matter*  with  her 
<>yes.  At  birth  some  mishap  squeezed  her  skull 
in  such  a  way  that  either  the  optic  nerves  behind 
the  eyes  or  the  occipital  lobes  which  are  the  cen- 
ters of  sight  in  the  rear  of  the  brain  were  in- 
jured, supposedly  forever. 

For  eighteen  years  Joan  groped  through  life 
totally  blind,  without  a  solitary  glimmer  or  flash 
to  indicate  that  all  this  time  Nature  was  at  work 
fumbling  around  with  those  severed  nerve 
or  the  crushed  sight  centers.  Then  the  other  day, 
the  repair  job  inside  the  girl's  skull  was  finished 
and  without  any  warning,  Nature  turned  on  the 
nerve  current.     Joan  says: 

"I  was  sitting  before  a  radio  set,  just  listening, 
when  suddenly  something  like  an  electric  spark 
began  in  my  forehead  and  travelled  to  the  back 
of  my  head." 

Then  the  girl  went  through  the  experience  that 


•vc  all  go  through  and  forget,  the  moment  we  are 
orn.  She  saw,  hut  it  did  not  mean  anything  but 
lot  of  different  kinds  of  brightness.  SI 
en  positive  that  these  strange  new  sensations 
ere  coming  through  her  eyes  until  she  proved 
t  by  closing  the  lids  and  finding  that  this  stopped 
e  sensations.  Then,  exactly  like  a  new-born 
by,  the  first  object  she  identified  in  this  new 
world  was  her  own  hand.  It  must  be  her  hand 
because  something  light  came  and  went  as  she 
held  it  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

Back  of  her  hand  was  a  background  of  various 
kinds  of  bright  blurs  which  she  assumed  were 
different  colors.  But  there  was  no  shape  to 
anything  or  distance.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
right  on  top  of  her.  When  her  hand  hit  the 
radio  set,  her  eye  gave  her  no  warning  of  it  at 
first.v  Experimenting  with  her  hand  gave  Nature 
the  chance  to  take  the  next  step  in  learning  how 
to  see.  The  little  ciliary  muscle  that  focuses  the 
crystalline  lens  behind  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and 
the  groups  of  opposing  muscles  that  point  the 
two  eyes  at  the  same  object  began  to  practice  up. 
Oculists  were  astonished  to  find  how  quickly 
these  muscles,  unused  since  birth,  jumped  to  their 
jobs  and  learned  them.     Within  a  few  days  they 

|  knew  their  work  perfectly,  the  pictures  they  sent 
'  to  Joan's  brain  were  as  sharp  and  clear-cut 
as  anyone's,  but  she  found  that  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  She  still  has  to  calculate  to 
realize  that  an  oak  on  a  distant  hill  is  bigger 
than  a  potted  shrub  in  the  front  yard  and  for  two 
days  she  could  not  get  her  sense  of  perspective 
working  at  all.  The  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  seemed  flat  against  the  further  wall  and 
the  only  way  to  get  around  the  house  without 
bumping  into  things  was  to  shut  her  eyes  and  go 
it  blind. 

The  first  time  she  was  handed  paintings  and 
photographs  she  asked: 

"Why  do  they  put  those  dark  marks  all  over 
them?" 

"Those  aren't  marks,"  her  mother  explained, 
"those  are  shadows.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  the 
eye  knows  that  things  have  shape.  If  it  were  not 
for  shadows  many  things  would  look  flat." 

"Well,  that's  how  things  do  look,"  Joan  an- 
swered. "Everything  looks  flat  with  dark  patches." 

Joan    does    not    like    shadows    nor    dark    colors 
and    black    terrifies    her.       One    of    her    dearest 
friends    was    her    doc    "Muffy,"    whom    she    knew 
bo  well  by  touch  and  sound  and  even  the  smell  of 
his  hair.    Hut  when  she 
saw  her  old  friend  for 
the     first     time,     she 
screamed  in  terror  and 
at  first  could  not  bear 
having  him  in  the  room. 
It  came  near  being  the 
end  of  a  great  friend- 
ship.        The       trouble 
with  "Muffy'  'was  that 
he  was  partly  black. 

Fortunately  Joan 
happens  to  be  an  un- 
usually intelligent  girl. 
She  not  only  said:  "I 
hate  black,  it  frightens 
me,"  but  she  was  able 
to  tell  why.  Black,  of 
course  is  not  a  color, 
it  is  absence  of  light. 
To  the  blind  every- 
thing is  black.  To  her 
who  had  just  escaped 
from  the  world  of 
blackness  and  is  still 
haunted   by    the   dread 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Getaz  and  Mis»  Joan. 


A  Sunbeam  Completely  Stumped  Her— 
Everything  EUe  Slv  Saw  She  Could 
Touch,  but  Here,  for  the  First  Time, 
Wa»  Something  She  Could  See  but 
Seemed  to  Elude  Her  When  She 
Reached    For    It. 


that  it  will  engulf  her 

again,  every  black  spot  is  a  blind  spot,  a  pit  into 

which  she  might  fall. 

A  black  coat  on  the  floor  looks  like  the  mouth 

of  a  well,  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  a  chimney  is  a 

great  crack   in   the   bright  sky   and   the   spots  on 

poor  "Muffy"  were  alarming  holes  in  him. 

Being    feminine,    it   was    not    long    before    she 

wanted  to  see  her  own  face.     So  she  closed  her 

eyes  and  in  the  old  familiar  blind  manner  groped 

her  way  to  the  nearest  mirror  whose  smooth  sur- 
face her  fingers  knew  well. 

In    front  of  it  she   opened   her  eyes,   took   one 

look  and  burst  into  tears.     Joan  was  and  still  is 

probably    the    poorest    judge    of    beauty    in    the 

world.      She   hasn't  gotten   used   to   human   faces 

yet  and  can't  tell  a  pretty  woman  from  a  fright. 

What  broke  the  girl's  heart  is  that  her  eyes  and 

hair    are    black,    which    she    thinks    is    "perfectly 

dreadful."    She  would  not  have  cared  if  the  face 

in   the  mirror  had  looked  like  two  fried  eggs,  if 

it  had  only  been  a  blond  head. 

"Of    course,    gentlemen    prefer    blondes,"    she 

wept,  "why  wouldn't  they?    Coffins  and  the  Devil 

are  black.     Who  would  want  anyone  around  with 

black  spots  on   them  like   'Muffy'  and  me?" 
However,  it  helped  bring  about  a  reconciliation 

with   black   and   white    "Muffy,"   though   the   dogl 

himself    did    not    help    much.      Joan    covered    his 

awful    black    spots   with    talcum    powder    only    to 

see  him  tactlessly  shake  it  off  again. 

(Jill's    clothes    appeal    to    this   girl,    seem    much 

better  looking  and   easier  to  walk   in   than    men's. 

Particularly  she  thinks  the  youthful  floppy  trousers 

are  hideous.      She  can't  see  why   men   do  not  all 

wear  knickerbockers   or  sensible   short  skirts. 
One    thing   that   Joan's    experience    has    proved 

is  that  we  all  have  to  learn  to  see  by  long  prac- 
tice, just  like   learning  to  walk  or  swim.     Joan's 

eyes,   according   to   the    specialists   who   have    examined    her,    are   now   at 

least   as  good   as  the  average  but   it  will   take   many  years  of  experience 

before  they  will  serve  her  as  well.      Her  occipital  lobes  must  be  stored  with 

millions  of  pictures  and  her  cerebral  cortex  must  learn  how  to  compare 
those  old  pictures  with  new  ones  coming 
in  to  be  sure  of  herself. 

The  ordinary  person,  if  the  lights  go 
out  in  his  house  knows  it  will  save  him 
time  to  find  and  light  a  candle  if  he  wants 
to  move  around  much.  Joan  is  just  the 
opposite.  If  she  is  in  a  hurry,  she  closes 
her  eyes  and  feels  her  way  about  like  a 
blind  girl.  The  first  two  days  her  mother, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Getaz,  had  to  take  her  daugh- 
ter by  the  hand  and  teach  her  how  to 
walk  with  the  aid  of  her  eyes.  It  was  such 
a  strain  that  the  girl  broke  into  perspira- 
tion. Of  course,  the  whole  thing-  was  to 
avoid  running  into  anything  that  she  saw. 
Finally  Joan  tried  it  all  alone,  and 
stepping  into  the  hall  beheld  a  st3?ange 
object  that  she  was  certain  she  had  never 
encountered  in  her  blind  days.  It  looked 
like  a  long,  light-colored  plank  that  I 
reached  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 
the  bottom  of  the  window.  In  the  house 
of  a  blind  person  great  care  is  taken  not 
to  leave  anything  to  stumble  over,  and 
every  chair  and  table  is  kept  in  its  exact 
place.  Who  could  have  left  that  plank 
there? 


Automobiles  Had  Seemed  to  Her  as  Square  Boxes,  Open  at  the  Top,  With  a  F 
Steering    Wheel    Somewhere    in    Front,    and    She    Had    Imagined    That    Hou 
Along   the  Street   Were   Square,   With   Covers  on   Them  for   Roof*. 

Approaching  carefully  in  order  not  to  bark  her 
shins,  she  reached  down  to  feel  of  the  thing  but 
her  hand  passed  through  it.  Puzzled,  she  walked 
around  and  tried  to  feel  of  it  from  the  other  side.- 
Her  new.  eyes  said  that  there  was  something  there 
but  her  reliable  18-year-old  hand  told  her  that 
there  was  nothing.  She  finally  discovered  that  it  was 
a  sunbeam.  A  baby  investigates  stinbeams  about 
the  time  it  learns  that  it  can't  reach  the  moon. 
But  Joan  must  make  a  few  million  of  these  dis- 
coveries for  herself. 

Vases,  jars  and  pitchers  look  so  much  alike  that 
they  are   a  great  problem.     A  bull  frog  doesn't 
look  much  like  a  turtle,  but  if  you  never  saw  either 
before  it  is  an  effort  to  learn  which  is  which.    Hav- 
ing inspected  a  fire-extinguisher  in  the  hall  of  a 
friend's  house,  she  asked  why  another  was  needed 
in     the     library.       The 
"other"    was    a    silver 
vase.      The    first    time 
Joan  was  taken  to  see 
the  country  she  wanted 
to    know    why    all    the 
farmers  left   their   hats 
on  the  gate  posts.     The 
"hats"  were  the  R.  V.  D. 
mail   boxes. 

One  of  the  most  an- 
noying traits  of  little 
children    is    thai 


Girls'  Clothe*  Seemed  Reasonable  and  Satisfactory,  but  Why  Her  Young  Men  Friends 

Wanted  to  Slop  Around  in  Baggy  Trousers  Down  to  Their  Ankles 

She  Could   Not  Understand. 


Feeling   the   Ivory    Keys  of    Her    Piano   and   Her    Own    Smooth,   Shiny   Teeth,    Mis 

Joan  Had   Pictured   the   Keyboard  as   Resembling   a   Human  Mouth   With 

Parted  Lips  and  Large  Teeth. 


are  never  content  to 
just  look  at  anything 
but  must  handle  and 
finger  it  all  over,  top, 
bottom,  inside  and  out 
— as  monkeys  do.  Their 
hands  are  teaching 
their  eyes  and  Joan 
must  do  the  same  thing 
for  many  years. 

Joan  had  learned  to 
read    by    passing    her 
finger  tips  over  raised 
letters  of  the  alphabet 
and    now    her    fingers 
are   teaching  her   eyes 
to  recognize  the   same 
letters     in     black     and 
white,    but    it    is    slow 
work    transferring    all 
this  learning  to  anoth' 
department      of     the 
brain.     In  some  ways  her   eyes   are   a  nuisance. 
She  used  to  like  hash,  but  now  that  she  has  seen 
it,  thinks  it  looks  nasty  and  has  to  eat  it  with  her 
eyes  shut.    Maybe  that  is  a  valuable  tip  for  people 
who  live  in  boarding  houses.     She  still  shuts  her 
eyes  when  she  wants  to  dress  in  a  hurry  or  even 
put  on  her  slippers. 
\       The  young  lady   likes  white   best,   yellow  next 
and    in    their    order,    light-blue,    orange,    red    and 
green.      Brown  and  dark  shades   of  other  colors 
she  dislikes  because  they  are  too  close  to  black. 
Flowers,   with  their  variety  of  bright  colors  she 
loves,  but  her  chief  entertainment  is  faces.     She 
can't  get  over  the  fact  that  the  human  race  has 
not  gotten  down  to  some  sort  of  standard  pattern 
of  features  and  she  interests  her  blind  friends  by 
telling  them  how  funny  people  look.     Always  she 
is  glad  to  see  a  stranger,  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
new  "map"  he  will  exhibit  for  her  entertainment. 
She    finds    the    men's    visages    superior    to    the 
women's  from  a  humorous  point  of  view. 

"If  a  person  has  little  gimlet  eyes  or  big  round 
ones  like  a  horse,  or  a  beak  like  a  parrot  or  ears 
that  stick  out  like  an  ape's,  how  can  he  help  laugh- 
ing when  people  look  at  him  and  he  knows  how 
funny  he  is?"  she  asks.  "And  I  still  think  that 
a  man  who  wears'  whiskers  does  it  for  a  joke." 

While  Joan  is  able  now  to  tell  us  of  the  curious 
notions  the  blind  entertain  of  the  world  about 
them,  she  can't  enlighten  her  blind  friends  much 
about  the  new  world  that  she  has  just  graduated 

"You  can't  tell  a  person  how  anything  looks 
unless  he  has  once  had  eyes  that  saw,"  she  says. 
"The  words  don't  mean  a  thing  to  him." 

As  Joan  learned  to  use  her  eyes  she  found  that 
almost  nothing  was  really  the  way  her  hands  had 
told  it  was  when  she  was  blind.  She  was  con- 
founded bv  the  discovery  that  each  new  person  who  was  brought  in  to  see 
her  had  an  entirely  different  face.  She  had  thought  that  all  faces  were 
much  alike  except  that  some  were  rounder  than  others.  Beards  and  whiskers 
made  a'  bad  impression  on  her  new-found  eyes.     The  first  young  man  who 

in  sporting  a  carefully  groomed 
"toothbrush"  moustache  filled  her  with 
sympathy  and  embarrassment. 

"Mother,  was  that  a  disease,  some  kind 
of  a  growth  on  the  poor  boy's  face?"  she 
asked  when  he  was  gone.  "I  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  him  for  fear  he  would 
know  that  I  saw  it." 

It  was  hard  to  convince  the  young  lady 
that  the  growth  was  not  malignant,  but 
the  pride  of  that  youth's  life.  Perhaps 
she  might  not  have  been  so  prejudiced  if 
it  had  not  also  been  black. 

Faces  being  so  miscellaneous,  Joan  was 
soon  prepared  for  most  anything  in  the 
way  of  human  features.  On  her  trip  in 
an  "automobile  with  eyes  that  saw,  she  an- 
nounced   that    she    wanted    to    stop    and 


speak  to  "those  people  with  the  pretty  pink 
and  white  clothes,  sitting  on  the  grass." 

"What  a  big  face  that  man  has,"  she 
whispered  to  her  mother  who  said  nothing 
as  they  approached. 

The  large-faced  man  got  up  and  moved 
away  on  all   fours. 

"That  isn't  a  man,"  said  Joan,  "it's  a 
cow." 

The  alleged  cow  grunted  and  the  girl's  trusty 
ears  instantly  identified  it  as  a  pig.  Faces  are ; 
so  bewildering  to  Joan  that  she  still  judges  people ' 
by  their  voices.  The  first  time  she  witnessed  the ; 
human  countenance  crack  open  and  show  its 
teeth  in  a  smile,  she  was  startled.  She  had  heard 
all  about  smiles  but  it  was  another  of  the  multi- 
tude of  things  that  are  just  empty  words  with  no 
meaning  to  the  blind  mind.  However,  she  soor 
got  used  to  the  phenomenon  for  everyone  whe 
came  in  smiled  on  her.  Whether  the  smiles  arc 
sincere  she  determines  by  the  smiler's  voice. 

Speaking  of  smiles,  the  piano  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment. That  was  one  of  the  things  she  had 
imagined  carefully  and  like  everything  else,  it 
turned  out  to  be  all  wrong.  She  was  grieved  to 
find  that  the  ivory  keys  which  to  her  fingers  felt 
like  teeth  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  huge  mouth 
grinning  at  her  cheerfully,  as  she  had  imagined. 
Those  who  are  blind  from  birth,  according  tc 
Joan's  experience  have  no  real  conception  of 
height  or  distance.  A  house  that  is  a  mile  away 
is  thought  of  as  nearby  but  requiring  the  taking 
of  a  lot  of  steps,  somewhat  as  the  tramp  knows 
he  is  separated  from  the  municipal  lodging  house 
by  the  necessity  of  sawing  a  little  wood.  A  .-ky 
scraper  is  not  thought  of  as  towering  into  the 
heavens  but  as  indefinitely  higher  than  a  blino 
man  can  reach.  The  elevator  that  whizzes  hiir 
up  and  down  gives  no  more  sense  of  vertical  dis- 
tance than  does  the  train  of  horizontal.  All  win- 
dows and  stairs  represent  pits  of  darkness  and 
terror  for  the  blind,  and  one  flight  or  a  windoM 
one  story  up  is  just  as  terrifying  as  ten.  Any- 
thing that  he  can't  tap  with  his  stick  is  a  bottom' 
less  cavern. 

Joan  was  overwhelmed  at  the  height  of  hei 
house  but  the  living  room  which  she  imagined 
somehow  to  be  about  as  big  as\a  concert  hal! 
seemed  stiflingly  small  when  her  eyes  becami 
trained  enough  to  consider  it.  Trees  amazed  thi 
girl  perhaps  more  than  anything  else.  When  shJ 
saw  that  a  tree  was  ten  times  as  tall  as  her 
and  mother  she  thought  her  eyes  were  playing  i 
trick  on  her.  Of  course  she  had  been  told  am 
knew,  perfectly  well  that  trees  grow  to  grea 
heights  but  descriptions  of  anything  taller  than 
blind  person  can  reach  with  a  stick  are  just  empt; 
words. 

Joan  had  felt  of  the  trunks  of  trees  and  of  thl 
trunks    of    her    parents    and    supposed    that    th 
looked  very  much  alike.     They  had  a  round  trun 
like  a  man  and  limbs  that  stuck  out  like  arms  an 
ended   in  leaves  instead  of  hands  but  if  she  h 
remained  blind  she  would  have  gone  through  lif 
with    the    vague    impression   that   the    tallest   tre 
was  about  ten   feet  high.      One  of  the  importar 
pieces  of  information  that  she  imparted  to  a  blin 
friend  was  this  discovery  that  men  do  not  reall 
look  like  trees  at  all. 

To  the  blind  from  birth,  the  world  is  full 
objects  that  are  mostly  square  or  round  and  witr 
out  any  tops.  All  houses  are  square  and  on 
story  high  as  the  blind  try  to  picture  them,  thoug 
they  know  well  enough  that  they  may  have  man 
stories.  Joan  has  ridden  in  automobiles  as  mm 
as  most  girls  her  age,  and  knows  the  sound  of  h 
friend.-'  motors  better  than  their  owners,  and  si 
has  often  dreamed  of  driving  a  car.  Yet  until  si 
saw  one,  her  conception  of  all  automobiles  was 


big  square  box  with  a  round  steering  wheel  in  it. 
I  The  dream  consisted  of  sitting  in  a  seat  in  that 
box,  with  a  black  breeze  blowing  in  her  face  and 
the  feeling-  that  in  the  blackness  close  by  was  a 
-cries  of  square  objects  that  were  houses.  She 
had  no  real  sensation  of  covering  distance. 


The  Round  Trunk  of  Her  Own  Body  Seemed  About  the  Same  Size  a*  Many  of  the 
Tree*  She  Has  Encircled  With  Her  Hands,  and   the   Branches  Seemed  to  Ex- 
tend  From   the  Trunks   Very   Much   as  Her   Own   Arms.      And   Thus   She 
Had  Formed  the  Notion  That  Trees  Resembled   Human  Beings  and 
She  Had  No  Way  of  Judging  Their  Height. 


So    Many    Different    Fac^s    and    Figures    Had    Passed    Before    Her    A.*om.hed    Eyes 

After  She  Had  Gained   Her  Sight  That  She  Mistook  the  Plump   P.nk-and-White 

Bodies  of   a  Herd   of   Pigs  for   Men  and   Women,   as  She   Passed  Them   on 

Her  First  Automobile  Ride  Along  the  Countryside. 
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Woman,  90,  Regains  Sight 
After  6  Years  of  Blindness 


where 
^ive     up     living  and 
themselves    to    what    the 
declining  years  of  life  offer  . 

ing    life   and    the   Joy    of    liv- 
-.  Eliza  Rohrer,  who 
lias  .successfully  undergone  an  eye 
operation  at  this  age  and  n 

!  after  living  six  y 
dark  world  has  come  a  deep  appre- 
ciation  of   life. 

Once   again   she   experiences  the 
joy  of   seeing   her   family  and    her 
friends,    of   living   in   a   real   world 
■  I  one.  Books, 
flowers.  p4ctures  and  even  food  are 
objects   that   have  a    new   meaning 
':<>hrer. 
Mrs.    Rohrer    received    h« 
sight  as  a   birthday   present 
son,  Samuel  Rohrer.  i 

man   of  Miami.   Fla 
his  mother     here     in     Oakland  on 
June  1,  her  birthday. 

dm;  GRKA1   «.li  i 
"What    do    you     want     for    your 
birthday,    mother?"    he   asked." 

"Do  you   think  I  could   hi 
eyesight,  son?"  she  asked. 

"Anything  you     want,     mother." 
came   tho   answer. 

Rohrer  consulted  with  ej  • 
a  lists   and    due   to   his   moth' 
the     operation     was    considered     a 
hazardous    one.    But    there 
chance  that  it  could   b 
the    woman    who    had    just    passed 


Bright  Out  of  the  Darkness 


MRS.  ELIZA  ROHRER,  p^i  flf)  jimwof  age.  who 
gained  her  eyesight   after  having   been  blind   for  the   last   six  year?. 
Mrs.  Rohrer  was  given  her  sight  agfflTas'a'^'Birthday  piesent."     Life 
has  since  taken  on  a  n;w  meaning  for  this  woman  who  now  is  able  to 
see  instead  of  having  tc  visualize. — TRIBUNE  pnolo. 


her   nin< 

ild    hardly  wait 

In  th< 
ti,,n.    :n  rs    found    that 

111:111    of 

gO.    When   they    took   the   h 
from    h 

thew     and     0     voi< 
"Well    1 

haVfl    the    customary    ten    fingers." 
MAY   WONDERS 
New    wonders    revealed    them. 
to   Mrs.    Rohrer   In    I 
that  followed.  Thjngs  thai    I 

had   seemed   ordinary  and 

ime    uii- 

The   colors  of 

jhe  could  see  and  hear 
thorn. 

Mrs.    Rohrer   Uvea   with    \v 
daughter,   Mi  • 

■  foothill  boulevard.  She  has 
throe   other      chUdren,      Many   and 
John,    who    live    in    Glendal 
and  Samuel,  who  lives  In  .Miami. 

...nia   six   years 

?;o  with   her  daughter   bei 

her  failing  eyesight.  Since  she  was 

niii  she  has  traveled  across 

the  continent  three  times.  Ami  now 

— Just  to     see      Harry,     John 
Samuel. 
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HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  SEE   AFTER 
LIVING  20  YEARS  IN  UTTER  DARKNESS 


MARCELLA  CALKINS  SITS  ON  A  BENCH  IN  THE  GROUNDS 
OF  A  MILWAUKEE  HOSPITAL  AND  EXAMINES  AN  ENTIRELY 
NEW  THING— A  NEWSPAPER.  INSET  IS  A  CLOSEUP  OF  THE 
GIRL. 


MILWAUKEE,  July  31— Faces  and 
colors  are  the  two  most  interesting 
things  in  the  world  to  20-year-old 
Marcella  Calkins. 

Marcella  was  born  blind.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  series  of  delicate  surgi- 
cal operations  gave  her  her  sight, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
could  use  her  eyes.  And  now  she  is 
quite  sure  that  she  is  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  world. 

On  the  first  evening  that  the  doc- 
tors took  the  bandages  off  her  eyes 
and  let  herMook  about  her.  Marcella 
stood  on  the  lawn  of  the  hospital  and 
watched  the  red  sun  go  down  beyond 
the   horizon. 

"It  was  marvellous,"  she  said.  "The 
colors — I  never  dreamed  such  col- 
ors existed.  And  to  think  that  they 
come  every   night!" 

Then,  a  little  later,  she  went  on  to 
say    that    she    could    never    pet    tired 


of    looking    at    faces. 

"I  was  just  as  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  own  face  as  I  was  by 
the  faces  of  my  friends."  she  said. 
"When,  by  accident.  I  first  saw  my- 
self in  a  mirror  I  didn't  know  who 
it  was.  And  I  had  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  my  friends  all  over  again 
Everyone  was  strange  to  me  until 
they  spoke — then  I  recognized  them. 
Now,  of  course.  I  am  coming  to  know 
them  by  sight. " 
They're  All   Handsome 

Incidentally.  Marcella  has  no  stand- 
ards by  which  to  judge  whether  any 
particular  face  is  homely  or  beauti- 
ful. All  are  equally  absorbing  to  her; 
Bull  Montana  and  John  Gilbert,  un- 
doubtedly would  interest  her  exactly 
the   same. 

Living  in  a  world  of  light  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  living  in  a  world 
of    darkness.      When    her    eyes    were 


first  opened  Marcella  had  to  learn  to 
walk  all  over  agai.  When  she  went 
to  climb  up  or  down  stairs  she  had 
to  shut  her  eyes  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing. Doors  bothered  her  greatly,  and 
the  sight  of  her  own  feet  moving 
about  seemed  inexpressibly  funny  to 
her.  But  faces,  and  bright  colors, 
were  the  things  that  interested  her 
most. 

She  has  been  spending  her  days 
since  the  operation  in  simply  going 
about  and  looking  at  things.  The 
commonest  trip  down  the  street  is  a 
great  adventure.  A  visit  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  enchanted  her.  She 
looked  out  over  the  blue  water,  and 
gazed  for  a  long  time  at  the  white, 
billowy   clouds    overhead. 

"It's  beautiful,"  she  said  quietly.  "I 
had  never  been  able  to  picture 
clouds." 

She  went  to  the  zoo  and  was  en- 
thralled. A  nurse  took  her  to  the 
theatre  one  night,  and  Marcella  was 
overjoyed. 

"It   was   marvellous,"   she    said    af- 
terward.    "It  was  the  greatest  thrill 
of  my  life." 
Not  Fnnny — Interesting 

The  moving  pictures  came  upon 
the  screen  a  bit  too  fast  for  her  un- 
accustomed eyes,  but  she  was  thrilled 
nevertheless.  The  movies  gave  her 
her  first  glimpse  of  an  airplane,  a 
balloon,  and  a  steamship.  Then  news- 
reel  pictures  of  Gov.  Al  Smith  were 
flashed  oa  the  screen,  and  the  nurse 
explained  to  her  that  this  was  the 
democratic  presidential  nominee.  She 
studied  his  face  closely,  and  remarked 
that  the  change  of  expressions  on  It 
was  extremely  interesting. 

Then  the  vaudeville  program,  with 
its  bright  lights,  gay  colors  and  live- 
ly movements,   fascinated   her.     - 

"The  comedians  aren't  funny  to 
me,"  she  explained.  "But  they  are  in- 
teresting because  of  their  expressions 
and  movements.  I  never  imagined 
anything  like  their  motions  or  those 
of  the  dancers." 

When  the  show  was  over  and  the 
nurse  took  her  back  to  the  hospital, 
where  she  has  been  regaining  her 
strength,    she    said: 

"I  never  was  unhappy  on  account 
of  my  blindness,  for  I  never  knew 
what  I  missed,  but  now  I  am  so  much 
happier  and  so  interested  and  attract- 
ed by  what  I  can  see  that  I  know  I 
shall  be  happy  all  my  life.  The  the- 
atre tonight  was  marvellous.  I  want 
to    come    often." 

Nothing,  however,  gives  her  any 
more  happiness  than  just  to  sit  on  a 
bench  on  the  hospital  grounds  and 
study  the  green  of  the  grass,  the 
vastness  of  the  sky,  the  fleecy  white- 
ness of  the  clouds,  and  to  watch  the 
birds  light  on  the  ground  nearby. 
Life  is  never  dull   for  her  now. 

She  is  still  waiting  for  the  sight 
she  yearns  for  most — the  sight  of  her 
mother's  face.  Her  mother  has  been 
unable  to  leave  the  family  home  in 
Chetek,  Wis.,  but  Marcella  will  see 
ie'ryery  soon.  Meanwhile  she  is 
undecided  what  she  will  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, after  i*he  has  regained  her 
strength. 
Is  Good  StenogTapiS^r 

She  was  educated  ta  a  school  for 
the    blind,    and    became"    an     accom- 


plished stenographer,  being  able  to 
take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  130  words 
a  minute.  She  believes  she  will  cap- 
italize on  this  ability  and  get  a  job 
as  secretary— although  first  she  must 
learn  how  to  read  print.  Heretofore, 
of  course,  she  could  only  read  the 
Braille    letters. 

Marcella  is  the  daughter  of  a  car- 
penter and  was  blind  from  her  birth. 
After  she  graduated  from  the  school 
for  the  blind,  at  Janesville,  a  few 
months  ago,  friends  induced  her  to 
enter  a  hospital  here  and  see  if  doc- 
tors could  restore  her  sight.  Six  very 
delicate  operations  were  performed- 
but  now,  with  the  aid  of  heavy-lensed 
glasses  she  has  almost  normal  vision. 
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Motker  Sees  Her  Baby  Son 
as  Doctor  Restores  Vision 

Modern  Miracle  Performed  by  Surgeon  in  North 
Carolina  After  Hope  Is  Abandoned 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  Aug.  2  (UP) 
—A  mother  who  has  never  seen  her 
baby  son  and  who,  for  three  years, 
had  groped  in  total  blindness,  is 
now  at  her  home  in  Kannapolis, 
joyously  celebrating  the  return  of 
her  sight  as  the  result  of  an  almost 
miraculous  operation  by  a  ^'harlotte 
•urgeon. 

She  is  Mrs.  C.  A.  Fortner,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  at  the  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  here.  It  is 
nailed  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  annals  of  surgery,  but 
because  of  professional  ethics  the 
surgeon  would  not  permit  publica- 
tion of  his  name. 

Mrs.  Fortner  three  years  ago  be- 
came entirely  blind.  An  insurance 
Policy  covering  the  handicap  was 
paid,  and   everybody  with   the  ex- 


ception of  her  husband  had  given 
up  hope  of  her  seeing  again.  Spe- 
cialists, after  several  examinations, 
were  said  to  have  announced  she 
was  totally  blind. 

Some  'time  ago.  however,  Fortner 
discussed  his  wife's  case  with  the 
Charlotte  surgeon.  There  was  little 
chance  of  restoring  her  sight,  the 
specialist  said,  but  he  was  willing  to 
operate  on  that  one  chance.  Mrs. 
Fortner  was  in  the  hospital  for  two 
weeks.  She  is  now  able  to  do  her 
own  housework. 

"He  doesn't  look  like  I  expected 
him  to,"  the  happy  mother  ex- 
claimed as  she  first  laid  eyes  on 
her  baby  son.  "But  he  looks  simply 
wonderful,  and  so  does  everybody 
and  everything." 
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BLIND  GIRL  TRICKED  BY  OWN  EARS 


Miss  Mildred  Caulkins,  aged  20,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  shown  fol- 
lowing a  pair  of  geese  on  the  farm  of  a  friend,  used  to  think  at.  goose 
and  a  goat  were  the  same  thing  because  the  words  sounded  alike. 
That  was  when  she  was  blind.  Now  that  an  operation  has  restored 
her  sight  she  knows  better. 

Transplanted  Cornea  Restores 

Partial  Vision  to  Blind  Patient 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  8— The  operation 
performed  by  Dr.  Ben  Witt  Kev  at  thfi 
Hew  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  on 
Oct.  25.  In  which  the  cornea  of  ntip 
eve  was  transplanted  tn  the 
fye  of  another  patient  10  an  effort,  tn 
restore  vision,  was  said  today  to  have 
proven"    '  tory."     While   no 

definite  opnuon  could  be  given  on  the 
permanent  good  that  might"  be  obtained, 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the   patient's   eye   has    resulted. 

The  medical  information  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  announced  that  the  band- 
ages had  been  removed  about  two  days 


ago.  when  it  was  found  that  the  pa- 
tient's eye,  which  had  been  growing 
progressively  worse  before  the  operation, 
now  had  a  vision  of  10  feet.  If  the 
cornea  and  the  surrounding  tissues 
which  was  planted  on  the  patient's 
rye  continue  to  adhere,  it  was  said. 
permanent  improvement  of  vision  might 
be  expected. 
The  patient  is  Bert  Ferguson.  32  years 
was  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  Charles  E.  Greenblatt,  also  32. 
the  other  patient,  had  been  suffering 
from  a  tumor,  which  had  been  removed 
to  save  his  life.  The  cornea  of  his 
eve  which  was  useless  to  him.  was  re- 
moved and   used  on   Fergusons   eye. 
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SEES  WITH 
"VISION"  OF 
OTHER  MAN 


Transplant  Cornea  of 
Eye — Seems  Suc- 


ful 


cess 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  8— The  trans- 
plantation of  the  cornea  of  an  eye 
from  one  patient  to  another  whose 
sight  was  failing  has  resulted  in  at 
least  temporary  success,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Dr.  Iago  Galdston, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Medical 
Information  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Association. 


CORNEA  GRAFTED  ON 

When  the  bandages  were  removed  this 
morning  from  the  eyes  of  Bert  Fergu- 
son, who  has  one  glass  eye  am!  had 
been  losing  the  sight  of  the  other,  he 
could  discern  objects  at  a  distance  of 
10  feet. 

The  cornea  of  the  eye  of  Charles  B. 
Greenblatt,  cotton  goods  salesman  of 
672  Empire  boulevard,  Brooklyn,  who 
had  his  eye  removed  on  Oct.  25  be- 
cause he  was  uufTerlng  from  a'  tumor, 
was  grafted  onto  the  white  membrane 
which  forms  the  outer  covering  of  Fer- 
guson's eye.  The  cornea  was  perfectly 
healthy.  The  operation  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  take 
establish  nutrition  channels. 

"Has  Better  Vision  Than  Before" 

aid  that,  although  Fer- 
guson's condition  today  was  satisfac- 
tory,  the  progrej 
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much  we  know,"  Dr.  Gladston  explained 
"The  man  has  a  certain  degree  of  vi- 
sion he  did  not  have  before.  He  lias 
not  the  same  clarity  that  normal  vi- 
sion has,  but  he  has  better  vision  than 
before  the  operation,  and  his  sight  at 
that  time  was  failing. 

Unusual  Coincidence 

"The  only  question  now  is  whether  the 
transplant  will  continue  to  adhere  and 
become  stronger  or  whether  It  will 
slough  off.  He  is  using  his  . 
to  a  degree,  but  he  is  under  constant 
watch  to  see  that  no  Injury  comes  to 
it." 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  Is  32.  was  an  in- 
mate of  an  institution  for  the  blind.  His 
was  becoming  blind  because 
of  an  opaqueness  in  Its  cornea.  Dr. 
Key,  who  extracted  the  tumor  from  Mr. 
Greenblatt's  eye,  transplanted  the  heal- 
On  cornea  of  that  eye  on  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's eye.  It  was  an  experiment  made 
possible  only  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  cases  coming  to  the  physician's  at- 
tention at  the   same  time. 

A i  the  Greenblatt  home  this  morning 
Mrs.  Creenblatt  said  both  she  and  her 
husband  had  been  hoping  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  which  might  bring 
sight  to  a  man  doomed  to  blindness, 
otherwise.  She  said  she  had  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  outcome. 
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Cold  Water  Shock 

Restores  Sight 

After  Two  Years 


PARIS,  Feb.  15.— (By  Mall.>— A 
blind  man's  recovery  of  bis  sight 
through  the  shock  of  cold  water  on 
his   head    is   reported    at   Bordeaux. 

Recently  he  visited  a  barber  shop. 
When  at  tbe  end  of  the  shampoo 
he  plunged  his  head  under  cold  wa- 
ter he  felt  sudden  pains  in  his  eyes, 
but  then  to  his  amazement  he  saw 
his  face  reflected  in  the  basin. 
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Grafts  Part  of  Human  Eye 

in  Amazing  Operation 

TV7HEN,  in  1908,  Dr.  Hugh  Mackay 
W  Dawbarn,  the  famous  American  sur- 
geon, saved  his  son's  life  by  grafting  a 
large  piece  of  his  own  skin  onto  that  of  the 
boy's,  the  operation  astonished  surgeons 
and  physicians  as  well  as  laymen  through- 
out the  world. 

Since  then,  many  wonderful  grafting 
operations  have  been  performed,  but  it 
was  left  for  a  surgeon  in  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  to  transplant,  for 
the  first  time,  part  of  one  man's  eye  to  the 
eye  of  another,  saving  the  sight  of  the 
latter.  The  results  of  this  amazing  opera- 
tion, performed  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  re- 
ported satisfactory. 

The  sufferer  in  question,  an  inmate  of 
the  Home  for  the  Blind,  has  one  glass  eye. 
The  other  eye  was  obscured  by  a  cataract 
to  a  point  where  hardly  any  vision  was 
left  him.  This  eye  was  restored  by  graft- 
ing upon  it  the  cornea — the  transparent 
part  of  the  coat  of  the  eyeball — from  the 
eye  of  a  patient  to  whom  it  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  growth  of  a  tumor. 

The  delicate  operation  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  record  time  to  prevent  the  liv- 
ing tissue  of  the  cornea  from  dying  before 
it  was  transplanted  to  the  eye  of  its  new 
owner.  When  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved, the  patient's  patched  eye  was 
found  to  have  a  vision  of  about  ten  feet. 
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Miracle  Of  Sight. 


For  the  first  time  in  her  48  years  of  life,  Mrs.  Betta 
Anna  Wagoner  openei  e  other  day  and  look- 

ed upon  the  world.     Blind  sinae  birth,  she  saw,  and 

-  Im^gAiKftxisting  in  a  worj/  of  blackness,  never 
knowing*  ewi  the  tU  ight,  having  no  con- 

ception oV  light  and  dark,  of  color,  of  objects;  seeing 
persons  and  things  only  through  touch.  Then  to  have 
the  scales  torn  away,  to  receive  the  miracle  of  sight. 

Suddenly  a  new  world  would  burst  upon  the  vision. 
It  would  be  a  strange,  an  astounding  revelation,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  who  had  never  seen 
to  picture  the  earth  as  it  actually  is.  No  description 
could  convey  it. 

Mrs.  Wagoner,  born  in  Alabama,  had  been  taken  to 
a  hospital  in  New  Orleans  for  illness,  and  while  there 
surgeons  became  convinced  that  her  blindness  might  be 
removed  through  an  operation.  It  succeeded.  She 
tried  not  to  scream  as  the  bandage  was  taken 
light  came.  She  dwelt  upon  the  wonder  of  seeing  Ver 
son  of  19,  of  viewing  the  glories  of  the  city,  of  learniryg 
to  read.    A  new  life  opens  before  her. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  must  penetrate  th<J 
awful  knowledge  that  during  all  these  years  she  might 
have  seen,  if  only  the  proper  surgeons  had  taken  her 
case.  Robbed  of  eyesight  since  birth  when  she  could 
have  seen.  How  many  others  are  doomed  by  a  similar 
fate? 
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WOMAN  BORN  BLIND  TELLS 
WHAT  IT  SEEMS  TO  SEE 

What  this  world  would  look  like  af- 
ter 48  years  of  blindness  is  described  In 
"Time": 

Forty-eight  years  ago  a  baby  wa* 
born  blind  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  She 
grew  up,  married  a  man  named  Wag- 
oner, bore  a  son  whom  she  could  touch 
but  not  see.  Lately,  ill,  she  was  taken 
to  the  charity  hospital  at  Colfax,  la. 
The  doctors  told  her  they  thought  they 
might,  even  now,  operate  and  make 
her  see. 

Last  week  bandages  were  removed 
and  Mrs  Wagoner  did  see.  Her  first 
remarks  are  not  only  a  human  docu- 
ment, but  illustrate  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  operations  may  be  as 
important  to  psychology  as  to  personal 
happiness.  Mrs  Wagoner  described  her 
sensations  as  follows: 


"I  clenched  my  hands  and  tried  not 
to  scream  ...  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  I  saw.  It  was  his  (the  doctor's) 
face.  Think  of  it !  Two  eyes  and  a  nose 
and  a  mouth,  just  as  I  had  felt  them 
all  these  years     .     .     . 

"I  stand  at  this  window  and  I  see 
automobiles  and  the  wheels  turning 
and  smoke  coming  out  of  chimneys  and 
people  walking  around,  and  I  can't 
believe  it.  Think  of  seeing  my  son!  Do 
you  know,  the  nurses  had  to  tell  me 
what  things  were.  I  would  ask:  'What 
is  the  long,  pointed  thing  out  there?' 
and  the  nurse  would  say:  'That's  a 
church  steeple.'  I've  been  going  to 
church  all  my  life  and  didn't  know  a 
church  steeple." 

Although  she  can  now  see.  she  still 
has  the  habit  of  reaching  out  to  touch 
visitors  and  passing  her  hands  over 
objects  to  determine  their  size  and  po- 
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TARKINGTON  BACK  IN 
MAINE;  STGHT  RESTORED 

Nmplisl  Seeks  Schooner  for  Literary 

Headquarters 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Osrald] 

KENNEBUNKPORT,  Mr.,  June  19- 
Booth  Tarkington.  novelist,  who  was 
blind  when  he  left  Kenncbunkport  last 
autumn,  and  unable  to  walk  without 
being  led,  has  signalized  his  return  to 
this  summer  resort,  by  going  briskly 
about  the  streets,  his  eyesight  restored, 
and  making  inquiry  for  a  more  or  less 
ancient  schooner  which  can  be  anchored 
in  the  river  and  ussd  as  his  summer  lit- 
erary headquarters. 

A  keen  rivalry  has  sprung  up  between 
the  seafaring  residents  of  Kennebunk- 
port  as  to  which  one  will  first  locate  a 
schooner  between  90  and  110  feet  in 
length,  with  a  cabin  sufficiently  large 
to  be  used  a.--  a  writing  room  by  Mr. 
Tarkington, 
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Girl  Obtains  Job  Year 
After  Regaining  Sight 

Wisconsin  Miss  Had  Been 

Blind  Ever  Since  She 

Was  Born 


CHETEK,  Wis.,  June  25 — Just  one 
day  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  on 
which  she  gained  her  sight.  MuceU* 
Calkins.  21 -year-old  Chetek  (Wis.)  girl. 
who  had  been  blind  since  birth,  ob- 
tained her  first  job. 

WORKS  AS  STENOGRAPHER 
MarceUa  went  to  work  last  Friday  as 
stenographer  and  typist,  a,  the  Good- 
will Industries.  450  Grove  sti. 
15,  1928.  Marcelia  was  Qtisti  with  the 
thick  leased  classes  which  completed 
the  work  of  six  delicate  operations  in 
restoring  her     > 

She  still  wears  those  glasses  as  she 
Sits  at  her  typewriter  and  rattler,  of! 
letters  of  acceptance  and  oppi 
to  persons  who  have  made  contribu- 
ihe  Goodwill. 
At,  her  hand  is  a  square  piece  of 
pasteboard,  dotted  with  pin  prick  per- 
forations. That  card  is  her  stenog- 
raphers notebook.  By  the  Braille 
method  she  pricks  upon  the  card  the 
dictation  given  her  by  Oliver  A.  Fried- 
man, executive  secretary,  and  other 
officials  of  the  Goodwill.  Her  fingers 
run    nimbly    over    the    card    and    then. 


M IRCBLLA   CALKINS 
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quite  as  nimbly,  tap  out  on  the  type- 
writer what  she  has  "read"  with  her 
fingertips. 

WANTS   DICTAPHONE 

"Of  course,  I  could  do  better  if  I  had 
a  dictaphone,  because  I  studied  and 
practiced  with  the  dictaphone  when  I 
was  taking  commercial  work  at  the 
Janesville  School  for  the  Blind,"  Mar- 
cella admits.  "And  besides,  you  know, 
they  -say  if  you  r.re  deprived  of  on? 
s  are  more  de- 
veloped. I  believe  I  can  hear  dictaphone 
records  even  better  than  most  sten- 
ographers." 

Marcella  is  aiming  for  a  business 
career.  While  at  Janesville  and  during 
the  year  she  has  spent  at  the  Mil- 
wauke  chospital  after  gaining  her  sight, 
she  has  studied  by  correspondence  busi- 
ness courses. 

WILL    STUDY    NIGHTS 

It  is  the  hope  of  Marcella  and  also 
of  the  Goodwill,  Mr.  Freidman  said,  to 
improve  her  stenographic  work  on  her 
present  job  so  that-  she  will  be  fitted 
to  cope  with  other  workers  in  a  world 
of  commerce  and  industry. 

Marcella  lives  at  the  Goodwill  Women 
Workers'  home.  She  plans  to  enter  a 
night  school  for  business  training. 

"I  feel  so  well  and  my  eyes  are  getting 
better  every  day,"  says  the  girl.  "I 
think  I  am  quite  able  to  work  in  the 
daytime  and  study  at  night." 
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BORN  BLIND,  DOCTORS  MAKE 

HER  SEE  AFTER  48  YEARS 


Whole     World     Is     Miracle     to     Mrs. 

Betty      Ann      Wagoner      After 

Successf-.il  Operation. 

New  Orleans,  La.— The  whole  world 
Is  a  miracle  to  Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Wag- 
oner from  her  bed  in  a  charity  hos- 
pital ward.  After  48  years  Mrs.  Wag- 
oner can  see. 

There  are  only  two  things  Mrs. 
Wagoner  wants  that  she  hasn't  got. 
The  first  is  to  see  her  son  and  the 
second  is  to  learn  to  read. 

Mrs.  Wagoner  was  born  blind  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  48  years  ago.  When 
she  married  she  moved  to  Colfax, 
Iowa,  where  she  has  lived  since.  Five 
months  ago  Mrs.  Wagoner  became  ill 
and  came  to  a  charity  hospital  for  a 
minor  operation. 

While  she  was  there  surgeons  ex- 
amined her  eyes  and  became  con- 
vinced that  unless  the  muscles  had 
atrophied   from  years  of  disuse  Mrs. 


Wagoner  could  be  made  able  to  see. 

The  operation  was  tried  on  her  right 
eye.  Several  days  ago  the  bandages 
were   removed. 

"1  clenched  my  hands  and  tried  not 
to  scream,"  Mrs.  Wagoner  said. 
"Then  I  opened  my  eyes  and  I  saw 
the  doctor's  face.  It  was  too  wonder- 
ful." 

The  operation  was  repeated  on  Mrs. 
Wagoner's  left  eye,  but  the  bandages 
have  not  yet  been  removed. 

"1  stand  at  the  window,"  continued 
Mrs.  Wagoner,  "and  I  see  automobile 
wheels  turning  and  smoke  coming  out 
of  chimneys  and  people  walking 
around  and  I  can't  believe  it.  Think 
of  seeing  my  son." 

Her  nurses  tell  her  what  things  are. 

"1  would  ask  what  is  the  long-point- 
ed thing  out  there,  and  the  nurse 
would  say:  'That's  a  church  steeple. 
I've  been  going  to  church  all  ray  life 
and  didn'l  know  a  church  steeple." 
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Booth  Tarkington  Declares 
He  Didn't  Mind  Being  Blind 

Noted  Author  Found  Himself  Able  to  Concc.i- 

trate  Far  Better  and  Wrote  Novel,  Stories 

And  Play  While  Sightless 


KENNEBUNKPORT.  Me.  Aug.  1— 
Blindness,  according  to  Booth  Tarking- 
ton, Is  not  by  any  means  the  terrible 
affliction  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be. 

"I  didn't  mind  bring  blind  at  all,"  he 
said  today  at  his  beautiful  summer 
home  here  where  he  Is  slowly  recover- 
ing the  sight  of  one  eye.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  deafness  would  be  a  far  more  seri- 
ous affliction,  particularly  those  forms 
of  deafness  where  one's  head  is  filled 
with  the  sound  of  bells  ringing  or  a 
roaring  or  buzzing  sound." 

Few  persons  have  had  the  experience 
ot  being  blind  and  of  recovering  their 
sight,  and  few  are  able  to  desci 
sensations  of  loss  of  sight  as  well  as  Mr. 
Tarkington,  who  has  written  some  of 
the  best  novels  and  stories  of  modern 
American  literature. 

ABLE    TO    CONCENTRATE 

"The  only  thing  I  really  minded  about 


being  blind,"  he  said,  "was  in  being  un- 
able to  see  what  I  was  eating.  Half 
of  the  pleasure  of  eating  good  food  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  sight  of  it.  But  while 
I  was  blind  I  was  able  to  concentrate 
far  better  than  I  ever  could  before. 
There  was  no  distraction  whatever  - 
it  was  easy  and  a  pleasure  to  do  my 
worK. 

"Then,  too,  there  is  a  relief  from 
responsibilities  that,  comes  with  lass  of 
sight.  We  hardly  realize  the  efforts  we 
expend  in  making  sure  thai 
nize  and  meet  rarh  friend  and  acquaint. 
ance  and  in  worrying  about  what  may 
be    wrongly    Interpreted    as    a    lack    of 

"While  1  was  blind  I  forgot  the  beauty 
uid   that.   I   think,   is 

ol  all  to  a  blind  person, 
hi    went,  so  gradually    that    I 


really  didn't  realize  that  I  was  forget- 
ting what  color  looked  like.  For  a  mat- 
ter of  years,  you  sec.  things  were  get- 
ting grayer  and  grayer  and  more  and 
more  drab. 

"It  would  be  much  more  difficult.  I'm 
sure,  to  lose  one's  sight  suddenly,  with 
the  color  lingering  in  the  memory. 
When,  after  my  last  operation  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  bandages  were  removed  from 
my  eyes  and  I  was  able  to  see  color 
again  I  was  intoxicated  by  its  beauty. 
The  colors  of  springtime  were  gorgeous 
to  me,  who  had  been  without  color  tor 
years.  The  first  thing  I  saw  after  the 
operation  was  a  dressing  gown  It  mu 
blue.  I  had  always  thought  it  was  gray. 
The  beauty  of  that  blue  color  was  al- 
most overpowering  to  me." 

KEPT  ON  WRITING 

"How  long  had  you  been  unable  to 
distinguish  colors,  Mr.  Tarkington?" 
we  asked. 

"Well,  that's  rather  hard 
mine.  In  1916  the  vision  of  nnr  eye 
began  to  fail  from  the  formation  of  a 
cataract.  Things  were  setting  gray  ?vr\ 
drab  then.  It  was  like  looking  through 
a  film  of  vasseline  in  which  bugs  were 
crawling.  Then  the  Other  eye  began  to 
fail.  The  fog  was  getting  more  and 
more  thick  all  the  time  I  kept  on  with 
mj  writing,  even  when  I  was  not  ahle 
to  sea  wiiat  I  was  Wiinng  or  the  paper. 
Then  I  became  blind. 

"I  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  for  my  first 
operation  last  January 
tereetina   place.     They   tabulate 
thing  about  you  and  within  a  couple  of 
days   they    know    about    \ou    In 
out.     They  compile  tables  and  si 
and   work  out  results   that  are 
able. 

"I    remember    one    morning    a    doctor 


came  in  to  see  me  and  he  said  to  the 
nurse.     'Take    »    base    metabolism    on 

him.'" 

"'A  base  metabolism, '  I  thought, 
now  what  in  the  world  ran  that  be? 
And  take  it  on  him.  Now  what  doe? 
that,  mean?' 

"The  nurse  wheeled  in  a  contrivance 
that  looked  like  a.  camera  mounted  on 
a  peanut  roaster.  She  put  a  rubber 
ball  in  my  mouth  and  a  metal  clothes 
pin  on  my  nose  and  told  me  to  breathe 
for  six  minutes.  I  didn't  think  I  could 
do  it,  but  I  managed  to  last  it  through. 
Then  they  lound  there  was  something 
the  matter  and  I  had  to  go  through 
with  it  for  12  minutes  longer.  I  never 
knew  just  what,  it,  all  prn\rr, 
thins:  to  do  with  the  thyroid  gland. 

"It  was  interesting  tn  notlci 
I  was  blind,  how  my  other  senses  im- 
proved, especially  hearing.  I  could 
recognize  many  persons  by  their  voice-. 
;n  fact,  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
I  could  recognize  them.  It's  not  only 
what  a  man  save  by  which  you  judges 
him.  it  is  also  by  the  quality  of  his 
voice.  You  can  distinguish  an  intel- 
lectual person  by  the  quality  of  his 
voice  as  much  as  by  what  he  say?. 
It's  as  easy  to  remember  a  man  by  his 
voice  as  by  his  face. 

"For  example,  when  we  went  bait 
to  the  hospital  for  my  second  opera- 
tion, a  month  after  the  first  one,  I  was 
able  to  recognize  a  young  doctor  friend 
of  mine  by  his  voice,  but  Mrs.  Tar- 
kington  couldn't  remember  him  at  all 
from  his  appearance.  I  was  interested 
to  discover  how  closely  the  doctors1 
and  nurses  and  other  friends  I  had 
made  were  like  the  mental  pictures  I 
had  constructed  from  hearing  them. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  in  one  case 
to  find  that  a  doctor  whom  T  had 
thought  to  be  a  man  of  about  45  year? 
was  really  a  young  fellow  of  27." 

"You  must  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  a,  lot  of  thinking  done  while 
you  were  blind,  Mr.  Tarkington?"  we 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  worked  most  of  the  time.i 
I  wrote  books  by  dictating  them  1o  an 
amanuensis.  I  pulled  two  books  to- 
gether, wrote  a  new  novel,  wrote  two 
series  of  short  stories,  several  articles, 
and  a  play.  That's  not  a  bad  recordj 
for  a  year,  is  it?" 

EASY   TO   TALK    A    STORV 
"Did  you  find  it  was  as  easy  to  write 
books  by  dictating  them  as  b; 
them  yourself?" 

"Yes,  and  I  was  very  mui  I 
ished,  too.  7  write  altogether  in  long 
hand  on  thick,  heavy  paper  that  will 
stand  a  lot  of  erasure.  But  it.  was  as 
easy  to  talk  a  story  as  to  write  it.  I 
would  dictate  part  of  one  .day  and  the 
next,  day  I'd  have  that  read  over  to  me 
and  I'd  correct  it,  by  dictation. 

"But    to    dictate    a    story    you    must 

in   amanuensis  of  whom  you  are 

not    conscious.     If    you    feel    that    the 

person    to   whom    you    are    dictating    is 

thinking     on     ahead  ■ 

"  or  'how- 
is  he  going  to  get  himself  out  of  this 
fix?'  you  can't  do  very  much. 

"My  amanuensis  is  the  daughter  of  a 
friend  here.  She  and  a,  nephew  of 
mine  are  both  writing  and  I'm  acting 
in  a  sort,  of  ad  for  them. 

She    is    completely    familiar 
method   of  writing  and  of  punctuation 
>   very  smoothly." 

ness  in   at  Mr.  Tark- 

kington. 


Reco  verm  q  Siaht     I 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

INVALIDS  SENSITIi  E 
■  No.    T    haven't.   I   hadn't,   thought    of 
it.     Blindness   never   was  a  calamity   as 
far  as  T  was  concerned  and  a   man  has 
a    certain    pride    in    not    wanting    to   be 
bhought  an    invalid  or  a.  part,  of  a   man 
When    I    meet   a    blind    person    now    I 
shall  remember,  I  hope,  not    to  be  over 
considerate.     I  didn't  like  to  be  treated 
a.   an    invalid,     T  didn't  like  to  have 
people    say    to    me,    "There    are    steps 
here.  Mr.   Tarkington,   be  careful.'     I'd 
t  can  see  them 
because  I  didn't  want,  to  be 
el  people   to  treat,  me 
normal  man. 
"In  the  same  way.  as  men  grow  old- 
er,  they   don't   like   to  have   ot'/T   men 
help    them    on    with    tntir    overcoats. 
That  is   a  mistake   many   people    me.: 
in   being   too  kind   and   ponaderate   c 
invalids  and  it,  was  one   of   tl"   things 
that  blindness  taught  me. 

HAS  BEAITIFI  L  HOME 
Few  homes  *at  this  resort,  where 
elaborate  villas  are  The  rule,  are  as 
beautiful  as  Mr.  Tarkington'?.  Its 
rooms  are  spacious  and  lofty,  fur- 
nished in  exquisite  taste  by  Mrs.  Tar- 
kington. The'  library  is  filled  with 
ship  models  and  ship  pictures,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Tarkington  for  the  room. 

i]  the  books  on  the  she] 
bound  in  full  calf,  with  gUded  letter- 
ing on  the  bach  it  of  the 
English  book  binders.  There  are  many 
autographed  portraits  of  authors,  also, 
and  a  photograph  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt with  a  notation  under  it  written 
in  his  own  hand  holds  one  of  the  im- 
portant positions  above  a  book  ease. 
Outside  the  house  is  an  extensive 
garden— not  a  formal  garden,  but  a 
grove  of  tier?  through  which  paths 
wind,  now  beside  a  shady  pool  and' 
now  beside  a  clearing  where  the  sum- 
mer sunshine   is   caught  by  a  mass  of 


old-fashioned  flowers.  Behind  a  gar- 
den hedge  is  a  cottage  where  Mr.  Tar- 
kington's  negro  servants,  whom  he 
!h  him  from  Indiana,  make 
their  home. 

"They  have  a  fine  time  down  here." 
he  said.  "A  while  ago  they  ea'-r  a 
party.  One  of  them  told  me  after- 
wards that  they  invited  15  people  an'' 
28  came." 


October   IS",  (^ 


LIGHTNING    RESTORES    SIGHT. 

That  his  sight  was  restored  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  is  the  claim  of  E.  J. 
Cinery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  England. 
Cinery  had  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  and 
was  partially  blinded  in  the  other  dur- 
ig  an  attack  of  shingles  five  years  ago. 
Caught  in  a  thunderstorm  recently  he 
was  totally  blinded  by  the  lightning 
flash.  The  next  morning  he  was  able 
to  read  the  newspaper  without  the  aid 
of  glasses. 


BAPTIST  WOMAN 
CURED  AT  GRAVE 

Church    Member    Among 
Those  Relieved  of  Suffer- 
ing at  Priest's  Shrine 


15,000  MORE  PRAY  IN 
MALDEN  CEMETERY 


Several  more  persons,  among  the 
crowd  of  IS, 000  which  passed  by  the 
grave  of  the  Rev.  Fr.  Patrick  J.  Power 
In  Holy  Cross  cemetery.  Maiden,  yester- 
day claimed  to  have  been  relieved  of 
afflictions  of  the  eyes  from  which  they 
have  suffered  for  years.  One  was  a 
woman  who  is  not  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Throughout  the  day  and  well  into 
the  evening  automobiles,  including 
many  from  far  distant  states,  were 
parked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery. 
They  brought  visitors  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont. 

During  the  afternoon  policemen,  as- 
signed to  keep  the  visitors  to  the  tomb 
in  orderly  ararngement,  were  directing 
two  lines  of  pedestrians,  stretching  200 
yards  frqjn  the  grave. 

In  mid-afternoon  Mrs.  Bertha 
Strongman  of  24  Orchard  street.  Mai- 
den, whose  husband,  George  Strongman 
is  ill  in  the  Soldiers'  home  in  Chelsea 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Maple- 
wood  Baptist  church,  declared  that  her 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  priest  had 
been  productive  of  a  very  marked  im- 


prnvement  in  her  sight.  Her  son, 
James.  12  years  old.  passing  the  reme- 
tery  Tuesday,  entered,  knelt  and  prayed 
for  his  mother  and  at  his  urging  she 
accompanied  him  there  today.  Mrs. 
Strongman  said  after  she  felt  8  peculiar 
sensation  in  her  eyes  she  removed  her 
passes  and  was  abl-»  to  read  news- 
print without  artificial  aid. 

Another  who  said  that  her  eye  dis- 
order had  been  remedied  was  Mrs. 
Laura  LaBrasque  of  28  Kingston  street, 
Lowell.  She  has  been  a  sufferer  for 
26  years.  She  left  her  glasses  on  top 
of  the  tombstone.  As  she  did  so,  a 
man,  totally  blind,  stood  nearby,  lean- 
ing upon  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  son, 
who  bathed  his  eyes  with  water  from 
the  chalice  on  the  tomb. 


Gra«<iT>Vl3N<ltNeb,,rU-fa^ 


"BlintTSam"  May 

Regain  His  Sight 

Musician    Who    Frequently    Plays    On 

treets    of    Grand    Island,    Will 

"ake    Treatment   For    Eyes 

jok.  Neb.,  (UP)— "Blind  Sam" 
lor,  who  for  years  hp&^&Sfea 
Id  Wlme  tunes  on  the  streets  of 
McCook  and  who  during  many  holi- 
day seasons  has  added  to  the  gen- 
eral gay  spirit  of  the  season  by 
fiddling  Christmas  tunes  is  to  spend 
this  Christmas  In  the  University 
hospital,  where  skilled  physicians 
will  seek  to  brighten  his  Christmas 
literally   by   restoring  his   sight. 

Sam  has  lived  in  Southwestern 
Nebraska  since  '94  and  is  well 
known  to  hundereds  of  persons  in 
the  state,  having  earned  his  living 
for  years  by  alms  given  him  by  per- 
sons who  have  heard  him  play. 

Sam  boasts  that  he  knows  the 
streets  of  every  town  in  Red  Willow 
county  and  that  he  can  find  his 
way  easily  in  Kearney,  Grand  Isl- 
and and  Hastings,  where  he  fre- 
quently played.  He  has  traveled 
over  the  entire  state  with  his  fid- 
dle, entertaininng  shopping  crowds 
with  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  and 
"Flowers   Outside  the  Cafe." 

O'Connor  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye 
when  a  child  and  a  ulcer  later 
developed  on  the  other  eye,  render- 
ing it  sightless  also.  He  received 
his  education  in  Southwestern  Ne- 
braska and  learned  to  play  the  vio- 
lin while  in  Nebraska  City. 

Many  of  Sam's  tunes  have  been 
picked  up  by  ear  after  being  heard 
over  radio  or  phonograph.  Others 
are  tunes  that  he  learned  to  play 
in  the  day  wlien  the  old  time  dances 
were  in  vogue. 

At  Omaha,  O'Connor  will  under- 
go a  thorough  examination  at  the 
University  hospital  and  plans  to 
take  treatment  which,  It  Is  believed 
will   partially  restore  his   sight. 


lv/Ce.T,  NM-rvN.,  nera^. 

^ttr^^ens  Jasperson  informed 

u/  ttarc  Niels  Andersen,  her 
brother-in-law,  formerly  a  Tyler 
resideut,  is  now  able  to  see.  Mr. 
Andersen  has  been  MmA  iuiTf 
number  of  ye;rs  and  had  o.ie 
eye  operated  upon  and  now  he 
sees  with  that  eye.  He  plans  on 
having  another  operation  on  the 
other  eye  n  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Andersen's  friends  here  are 
glad  to  hear  that  he  has  re- 
gained his  eight. 

~T3q<9Toh,  Kftass.,  QloWe. 

OPERATIC  HOPES" 
FOOLING  GIRL 

"Find,"  14,  May  Get  Back 
Her  Eyesight 

CHICAGO,  April  4  (A.  P.) -For 
eight  of  her  14  years,  Ruth  Hammer- 
qulst  has  been  blind.  Today  she  had 
new  hopes. 

Cyrena  van  Gordon,  Chicago  Civis 
Opera  Company  diva,  heard  the  youni? 
girl's  lyric  soprano  voice,  and  pro- 
nounced her  a  possbile  operatic  "And." 
She  Interested  her  husband,  Dr  S 
Bogart  Munns,  a  specialist,  who  said 
Ruth's  eyesight  might  be  restored 

"She  has  a  lovely  voice  for  a  child," 
the  opera  star  said.  ''It  gives  great 
promise." 

Ruth's  widowed  mother  works  as  h 
seamstress  and  charwoman  to  support; 
the  five   children. 


H-eWra'sVa  £^y,  H<Ay.,  n-ess. 
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Operation  Brings  Eye 
Sight  Back  to  Student 


Blind  since  last  November.  16- 
year-old  Delhi  Emanuel  wanted  to 
see — actually  see — a  picture  show 
the  minute  she  could  use  her  eyes 
again,  if  that  ever  came.  She  did 
just  that.  She  saw  Ken  Maynard 
in  "Parade  of  the  West." 

Ken  is  her  favorite  movie  star  and 
it  was  quite  a  "brefak"  for  her  that 
lie  should  come  to  town  just  when 
an  operation  regained  her  sight  for 
her.  She  sat  close  to  the  front  so 
she  wouldn't  have  to  strain  her  new 
eye  too  much. 

But  she  could  see!  She  could  see 
Horseman  Ken,  "her  Ken,"  if  you 
please,  hurdle  bushes  and  fences; 
he  climbed  steep  hills  and  slid  down 
the  other  side  of  them.  With  a  six- 
shooter  he  popped  off  the  villain's 
hat.  close  to  the  hat  band  so  It 
would  just  craze  his  head. 

Delia  sat  in  that  dark  show  eager, 
anticipating  what  the  brave,  bold 
Ken  would  dr.  next.  She  wanted  to 
stav  in  the  show  and  yet  she  want- 
ed to  run  into  the  streets  shouting 
"Happy  day's  are  here  again."  She 
could  see  acain  and  here  was  Ken 
— life  was  brimful. 

More  Operations — Mavbe 
Delia  Emanuel,  a  student  at  the 
Ftfbnnl  for  the  Blind,  cannot  see  out 
of  both  eyes,  however;  only  the  left 
one  is  useful.  That  seems  strange 
to  her.  too.  because  for  years  that 
was  the  one  that  was  totally  dark 
and  it  was  from  her  right  eye  she 
ronld  see.  Delia  has  cateracts,  there 
since  birth.  The  clear  parts  of  her 
eves,  those  narts  that  do  the  see- 
inn\  were  clouded  and  always  the 
left  more  so  than  the  right. 

L»et  November  the  light  went 
comnletelv  out.  Both  eyes  were  dark 
as  the  cataract  closed  over  the  last 
pinpoint  of  light.  For  months'  she 
groped  around  in  complete  black- 
ness and  then  one  day  she  was  told 
she  was  poing  to  have  an  operation. 
One  which,  it  was  believed,  would 
restore  her  sight. 

It  was  serious  because  Delia'- 
eves  are  what  is  known  as  "blue;" 
that  is.  the  white  part  has  a  bluish 
cost  nnd  that  type  of  eye  is  con- 
sidered almost  impossible  to  oper- 
ate on.  Besides  Delia's  eyes  are  no 
larger  than  those  of  a  baby,  her 
trouble  not  allowing  them  to  grow. 
So  the  operation     was  doubly  deli- 


cate. 

The  doctor  punched  a  hole 
thro-igh  the  troublesome  growth, 
ri"ht  on  through  to  the  pupil.  It 
left  a  little,  tiny  jagged  hole 
through  which  came  light  and  the 
sight  of  objects.  The  operation  may 
have  to  be  performed  several 
times  before  sight  will  be  perma- 
nent. Perhaps  in  time  there  will  be 
sight  in  both  eyes. 

"I  Can  See  You." 

Already  the  light  is  fading  some 
as  the  scar  grows  together.  Delia 
sat  in  a  chair  not  five  feet  away 
from  the  reporter. 

"I  can  see  you."  she  said  as  she 
leaned  forward  a  bit  to  get  the  best 
vision  pr.isible.  "But  I  can't  tell 
what  you  look  like.  Your  clothes 
are  dark  (they  were  raspberry  red). 
I  wouldn't  know  you  again  if  I  saw 
you  but  I  would  remember  your 
voice  quite  well.  Voices  are  the  way 
we  recognize  people." 

"Are  you  able  to  read  again, 
Delia?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"No.  A  printed  page  is  a  perfect 
blank  to  me.  It  helps  me  a  little  in 
walking.  You  know  I  always  could 
tell  light  and  dark  but  it  did  seem 
so  good  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
things  again  and  now  it's  all  get- 
ting to  be  just  light  and  dark  again. 
But  (she  brightened)  in  May  I'm 
going  to  have  another  operation." 

"Do  you  hate  to  think  about  it?" 

"Sure  I  do.  I've  never  been  able 
to  see  very  much  and  sometimes  I 
would  almost  rather  see  just  a  little 
than  go  through  operation  after 
operation.  But  I'm  going  to  do 
everything  I  can  because  it  won't  be 
long  now  and  I'll  be  out  of  school 
and  have  to  work." 

Likes  to  Play   Piano. 

Delia  is  in  three  grades  all  at 
once.  She  takes  fifth  grade  read- 
ing, seventh  grade  physiology  and 
geography  and  eighth  grade  arith- 
metic. Up  until  last  year,  when  she 
could  no  longer  see,  Delia  took 
music  lessons.  She  likes  her  music 
better  than  all  the  other  subjects 
put  together,  but  gave  it  up  when 
she  became  blind.  Now  she  isn't 
sure  whether  she  will  resume  her 
music  at  present  or  wait  until  her 
eyes  are  better. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  something 
about  what  you  did  before  you 
came  here  Delia?  And  what  you  are 


going  to  do  this  summer?" 

She  didn't  mind  and  briefly  told 
this  story: 

"I  was  born  in  Gibbon,  Nebraska. 
When  I  was  five  father  died  and 
mother  died  when  I  was  10.  Then 
Clarence,  my  14-year-old  brother, 
and  I  were  sent  to  Mothers  Jewel's 
home  at  Norfolk.  Clarence  is  here 
with  me  now.  You  know  we've 
never  been  separated  and  I  hope  we 
never  well  be.  He  has  about  the 
same  trouble  I  have. 

"Four  years  ago  we  came  here  to 
school.  Last  summer  we  spent  The 
vacation  at  Mothers  Jewel's  home 
again  because  my  aunts  and  uncles 
couldn't  afford  to  take  us  ;n  their 
home.  This  year,  though,  I  rather 
think  we  will  stay  at  some  of  our 
relatives— if  not  it'll  be  the  home 
again. 

May  Live  With  Aunt. 
"If  we  do  go  to  stay  with  an  aunt 
I  can  be  lots  of  help,  especially  if 
the  doctor  can  fix  my  eyes  so  I  can 
see  some.  It  costs  money,  though,  to 
have  many  operations  and  maybe 
I  won't  be  able  to  have  as  many  as 
I  should  to  clear  my  eyes  up.  Be- 
sides I  want  them  to  look  after 
Clarence   too. 

"I  went  to  school  some  but  I  was 
always  backward  and  couldn't  learn 
like  the  rest  because  of  my  eyes. 
When  I  recited  I'd  have  to  go  up 
to  the  blackboard  and  get  just  as 
close  as  possible  to  it  before  I 
could  recite  from  it.  I  couldn't 
romp  around  and  play  like  the 
other  children  because  they  could 
see  objects  farther  away  and  could 
play  like  flash  lightning.  By  the 
time  I'd  get  into  the  game  it  would 
be  all  over. 

"You  know  if  I  had  my  sight  like 
other  girls  I'd -like  best  of  all  in  the 
whole  world  to  clerk.  To  wait  on 
people,  sell  them  things  they  want, 
show  them  things  they  never  even 
knew  existed.  Then  maybe  ih 
time  I'd  be  a  head  saleslady. 
Must  Earn  Money. 
"As  it  is  I  don't  know  just  what 
I  will  do  but  it  must  be  something 
so  I  can  earn  a  little  money  for 
myself." 

It  was  getting  late  and  near 
dinner  time  and  Delia  seemed  to 
want  to  get  out  of  the  questioning 
atmosphere.  She  wanted  to  go  play 
with   her  other  girl   friends. 

"Well,  goodbye!"  she  told  the  re- 
porter.  "I  think  I'll  go  upstairs  and 
get  ready  for  dinner.  You  know  I 
can  sen  me  food  at  the  table  now 
and  that  is  so  nice.  It  might  not 
last  long  this  time  so  I'm  enjoying 
it  while  I  can  but  they  can  fix  me 
ii  I  will  be  able  to  see." 

And  Delia  is  right.  Just  a  little 
more  medical  attention  and  she  will 
be  able  to  see— for  always. 


"\3osY"aH,TA-as.-5..  C.  S.  Sen"tt  rteb. 
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Testimonies  of  Healing 

The  statements  with  regard  to  healing  made  in  the  following  testimonies 
have  been  carefully  verified.  The  original  testimonies  and  their  respective 
verifications  are  on  file  for  reference  in  the  Publishing  House.— The  Editors. 

In  1917,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  my  eyesight  failed 
me.  I  could  no  longer  read  the  figures  upon  a  blackboard; 
neither  while  writing  could  I  keep  to  the  lines  laid  down  for 
me  in  my  books.  The  advice  of  an  eminent  specialist  was 
sought,  and  he  ordered  me  to  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Cam- 
berwell.  Here  I  was  taught  to  read  and  write  in  Braille,  to 
do  my  arithmetic  with  leaden  type,  and  to  learn  geography 
from  raised  maps.  For  two  and  a  half  years  I  was  a  pupil 
at  that  center,  and  then  I  was  drafted  to  a  senior  school  for 
the  afflicted.  Here  I  was  able  to  win  a  scholarship  for  the 
blind,  also  to  win  a  prize  for  writing  the  best  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  essay  in  Braille. 

It  was  in  1922  that  I  first  heard  of  Christian  Science,  but 
I  did  not  take  up  the  study  until  1924.  I  borrowed  the  text- 
book, "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures"  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  Braille,  from  a  London  church,  and 
read  each  evening,  diligently  searching  and  analyzing  each 
sentence  and  paragraph.  I  saw  clearly  that  it  revealed  the 
truth.  Gradually  the  light  dawned.  Each  day  I  saw  something 
brighter,  something  yet  clearer,  until  after  a  year  of  earnest 
study  I  was  pronounced  normal  by  a  specialist.  From  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  consulted  medical  men,  neither  have 
I  felt  any  relapse.  The  doctor  who  certified  me  fit,  was 
amazed,  and  said  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought.  Two 
months  after  his  declaration  I  left  the  school  and  was  helped 
to  find  work. 

How  I  found  the  light  was  by  proving  there  is  no  dark- 
ness save  ignorance.  If  one  is  ignorant  of  God,  he  is  in  the 
dark,  in  the  absence  of  the  light;  and  Christ  is  the  light  of 
men.  I  saw  that  sight  was  a  faculty  of  Mind  and  could  never 
be  lost.  I  found,  too,  that  light  was  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
there  being  no  previous  record  of  solar  beams.  I  then  saw 
that  this  light  was  the  light  of  Truth.  God  being  everywhere, 
then  Truth  was  everywhere;  hence  all  was  light.  All  this  I  an- 
alyzed, and  a  little  trouble  brought  me  a  great  reward. 

How  I  should  have  managed  had  not  our  textbook  been 
written  in  Braille  I  cannot  conceive.  Braille  books  are  a 
blessing,  and  the  Christian  Science  textbook  is  the  best  piece 
of  literature,  other  than  the  Bible,  the  world  can  ever  receive. 
My  great  desire  is  that  I  may  live  the  life  of  a  true  Christian. 
Thus  my  life  will  be  filled  with  Truth  and  Love,  enabling  me 
to  radiate  the  ever-pi'esence  of  God,  who  is  Love. 

(Miss)  Ivy  Lawrance,  Lond6n,  England. 
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A  STRANGER  TO  HIMSELF 


CHICAGOAN,       BLIND      30       YEARS, 
AMAZED  AT  OWN   FACE. 


Mirror,    Into    Which    He    Glances 

While   Shaving  by   Touch,    as 

He    Always   Had.   Gives 

J.  P.  Pish  a  Shock. 


This  is  the  authentic  story  of 
the  experiences  of  a  man  who 
lost  his  sight  thirty  years  ago  and 
at  6:10  o'clock  the  night  of  Mon- 
day, June  23,  regained  it.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Fish  is  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Business  college  in 
Logan  Square,  Chicago. 

By  J.  P.  Fish. 

Coovriqht.     1930.     bv     the     North    American 

Newspaper  Alliance  {The  Kansas  City  Star 

and  other  newspapers). 
.  Chicago,  June  29.— It  is  like  coming 
into  a  new  world.  I  have  been  blind 
for  thirty  years  and  my  only  concep- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  as  I  saw 
it  in  1900. 

Now  that  I  have  regained  my  sight 
almost  miraculously  everything  is  so 
changed  that  I  must  touch  the  ob- 
jects around  me  to  believe  my  eyes. 

I  remember  that  shortly  before  I 
was  blinded  my  wife  and  I  had  a 
tandem  bicycle,  a  bicycle  built  for 
two.  Now  I  see  young  couples  in  cars 
rushing  by  at  a  terrifying  speed. 
They  don't  seem  to  be  any  happier 
than  we  were  then. 

SUDDENLY  VISION   RETURNS. 

Sitting  in  my  big  chair  last  Mon- 
day night  I  suddenly  seemed  to  see 
a  curtain  rise.  Not  wanting  to 
frighten  my  wife  who  was  reading  to 
me,  I  said  very  quietly,  "something 
has  happened,  I  believe  I  can  see." 

Then  I  was  sure  that  I  saw  the 
davenport  with  a  blue  pillow  and  a 
gold  one.  And  then  I  saw  a  strange, 
kindly  faced  woman  whom  I  did  not 
know. 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  woman  and 
then  I  knew  that  it  was  my  wife.  She 
started  to  cry  and  I  said,  "Don't  cry. 
Laugh,  be  happy." 

She  almost  fell,  and  I  caught  her 
and   helped   her  back   to   her  chair. 

Now  after  four  days  of  sight  the 
world  is  beginning  to  take  on  propor- 
tion again.  I  am  very  happy  but  I 
can  scarcely  sleep  nights  for  thinking 
about  it.  I  am  seeing  all  the  friends 
and  students  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. None  of  them  appears  as  I  had 
imagined.  Often  I  must  close  my  eyes 
and  listen  to  their  voices  to  recognize 
them. 

I  saw  flowers  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty  years  yesterday  and  hung  about 
them  like  a  bee. 

OWN  FACE  STRANGE. 

My  own  face  seemed  very  strange. 


I  thought  that  I  looked  much  younger 
and  when  I  looked  into  the  mirror 
while  shaving  I  said,  "Wh-  is  this 
fellow  I'm  shaving?"  It  gave  me  a 
start.  I  still  shut  my  eyes  when  I 
am  climbing  up  the  stairs,  shave  by 
touch,  shut  my  eyes  to  regain  my  bal- 
ance, shut  them  to  recognize  voices, 
keep  them  closed  as  I  typewrite  or 
talk.  I  fully  believe  that  the  world 
carries  on  50  per  cent  of  its  work 
through  other  senses  than  sight,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  on  all  my 
work  without  it. 

HAD  NEVER   SEEN   A   CAR. 

I  had  never  seen  a  motor  car,  a 
skyscraper  or  an  airplane.  My  im- 
pressions of  these  modern  wonders 
were  rather  vague;  I  believed  a  motor 
car  to  be  much  smaller  than  the 
enormous  and  awe-inspiring  ma- 
chines that  I  see  now.  Street  cars 
look  long.  I  had  remembered  them 
as  the  little  cable  cars. 

In  my  mind  the  Auditorium  build- 
ing, the  old  Masonic  temple,  and  the 
Marshall  Field  building,  then  in 
course  of  construction,  were  the  big- 
gest and  finest  buildings  in  Chicago. 
The  old  Masonic  temple  was  nineteen 
stories. 

Now  that  friends  have  taken  me 
riding  through  the  Loop  and  along 
the  great  outer  drive  and  down 
Michigan  avenue  I  have  gone  down 
on  my  knees  in  the  car  trying  to 
see  the  tops  of  such  giant  structures 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  the 
Palmolive  building  and  others. 

BUSTLES    AND    SIDEBURNS. 

When  I  was  last  able  to  see  the 
world  women  were  wearing  bustles 
and  wasp  waists,  men  wore  mus- 
taches and  sideburns.  Even  the 
many  new  friends  and  acquaintances 
I  have  acquired  in  the  thirty  years 
seemed  to  me  to  be  dressed  in  this 
way. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  first  regained 
my  sight  and  saw  the  abbreviated 
styles  of  women  today,  and  the  wide 
flat  faces  of  men  without  mustaches. 
Now  the  women's  styles  are  begin- 
ning to  seem  very  graceful  and 
charming  and  I  am  beginning  to  like 
clean  shaven  men. 

The  picture  of  my  wife  that  I  have 
always  carried  in  my  mind  is  that 
of  a  girl  in  her  late  twenties,  a  girl 
with  dark  eyes,  hazel  hair,  smooth 
face  and  no  trace  of  age. 

Now  that  God  has  given  me  back 
my  sight  I  have  found  a  new  and  very 
kindly  woman,  one  I  can  recognize 
best  by  pressing  back  her  cheeks  until 
she  seems  the  same  slender  girl  she 
was  before  I  was  blinded.  Her  hair  is 
gray  now  and  she  has  changed  in 
keeping  with  her  age. 

Eut  through  all  of  this  period  oi 
darkness  she  has  been  my  adviser  and 
coworker.  Although  the  work  has 
been  a  terrific  strain  upon  her  nerves 
and  physical  strength  she  has  never 
complained  and  I  do  not  see  now  how 
I  could  have  carried  on  without  her. 

CAUSED  BY  INJURY. 

My  blindness  was  caused  primarily 
by  an  injury  suffered  on  the  old 
homestead  back  in  Ohio.  It  brought 
about  a  series  of  nervous  breakdowns 


and  in  five  years  my  vision  was  en- 
tirely gone.  On  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  my  wife  we  founded  the 
Northwestern  Business  college,  and 
I  have  since  remained  continuously 
at  the  head  of  this.  The  years  were 
very  full  and  in  many  respects  happy. 
I  soon  felt  safe  in  my  world  of  dark- 
ness. Much  safer  than  I  now  feel 
with  cars  rushing  about  at  a  terrify-| 
ing  speed.  It  was  not  a  life  of  afflic-l 
tion  but  a  life  of  restriction. 

My  sense  of  feeling  and  hearing  be- 
came increasingly  acute.  I  bought  all 
the  school  supplies  with  my  sense  of 
touch,  and  can  easily  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  60  and  70-pound  pa- 
per by  rubbing  it  between  my  fingers. 
I  knew  all  my  pupils  and  associates 
by  voice.  In  later  years  there  was 
the  radio.  There  was  always  the 
fragrance  of  flowers. 

FLOWERS    SEEM    BRIGHTER. 

My  sense  of  color,  form  and  di- 
rection never  left  me.  Although 
flowers  now  seem  brighter  than  I 
had  remembered  them,  my  training 
as  an  artist  in  early  years  helped  to 
keep  my  sense  of  color  clear.  As  far 
as  sense  of  direction  was  concerned, 
although  I  always  had  a  companion 
to  lead  me  through  the  streets,  I 
guided  the  companion,  knowing  the 
town  more  thoroughly  in*  my  dark- 
ness than  he  in  the  light. 

Altogether  I  spent  over  $50,000  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  my  lost 
sight.    But  I  never  gave  up  hope. 


Thirty  Years  After 

TN  1899  J.  F.  Fish  of  Chicago  was  married.  On  his  honey- 
moon a  falling  tree  blinded  him. 

A  few  days  ago  Fish  suddenly  saw.  The  first  object  he 
discerned  was  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  recognize.  He  de- 
cided that  the  woman  must  be  his  wife,  who  tended  him  so 
lovingly  these  31  years.  She  was  sitting  in  a  chair.  She  did 
not  know  that  his  sight  had  returned.  He  must  not  frighten 
her.      Quietly,  he  said: 

"Something  has  happened.      I  think  I  can  see." 

The  woman  got  up  and  prayerfully  approached  the  hus- 
band. He  identified  a  chair,  a  picture  and  other  articles  in  the 
room.    She  fainted. 

One  might  expect  a  man  under  these  circumstances  to  be 
almost  superlatively  happy.  Fish  finds  himself  bewildered.  For 
31  years  he  has  lived  in  a  world  of  mind  pictures.  He  had  al- 
ways thought  of  his  wife  as  the  young  girl  he  married.  His 
friends  he  pictured  as  they  were  when  he  last  saw  them. 

"Only  flowers  and  trees,  of  all  the  things  in  the  world,  still 
look  just  as  I  remembered  them,"  he  said. 

And  yet,  in  his  bewilderment,  Fish  remembered  to  say: 

"I  think  God  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 

In  his  mind  he  had  idealized  his  wife;  his  friends.  We 
who  can  see  are  often  blind  of  mind.  We  see  evil  where  none 
exist,  shortcomings  of  others  that  might  better  be  overlooked, 
as  wc  hope  ours  to  be  overlooked. 
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Blind  Musician  and  Actress  Will  Get  Sight 
Through  Operation  Urged  by  Charities  Bureau 


As  a  r^eult  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Headquarters  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  two 
young  women,  one  a  musician  and 
actress,  and  the  other  a  teacher  at 
the  bureau,  will  have  their  sight 
partly  restored,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement yesterday. 

Julia  Maggiore,  a  well-known 
violinist  and  actress,  blind  since 
birth,  will  have  partial  sight,  accord- 
ng  to  physicians  at  the  Long  Island 
rlospital,  where  the  effort  of  reviving 
ler  sight  is  being  made.  Already  she 
s  able  to  perceive  the  outlines  of 
•bjects. 

Encouraged  by  Julia's  experience, 
Eleanor  Habas,  young  blind  teacher 
t  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
jbmitted  to  an  operation  which  wili 
Ive  partial  sight  to  her  also.  Eleanor 
■ared  the  operation,  for  she  already 
id  slight  perception.  But  with  the 
icouragement  of  the  workers  at  the 
ireau  she  submitted. 
The     congenital     catatarts     which 


robbed  her  of  her  sight  are  now 
slowly  absorbing,  and  physicians  pre- 
dict that  as  a  twentieth  birthday 
present  she  will  have  almost  normal 
vision  in  one  eye.  No  longer,  it  was 
said,  will  she  have  to  teach  piano  or 
reading  and  writing  Braille  with  only 
her  sensitive  fingertips  to  guide  her. 
The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
obtained  medical  care  for  both  blind 
women.  In  the  last  year  the  three 
social  workers  on  the  bureau  staff 
have  paid  736  visits  to  their  blind 
charges  in  hospitals  and  clinics,  go- 
ing as  often  as  ten  times  a  week, 
according  to  Mrs.  Marguerite  S. 
Riker,  the  director.  Free  medical 
treatment  has  been  obtained,  hospi- 
tal care  arranged  for  and  artificial 
eves  and  surgical  garments  provided. 
Besides,  the  workers  have  aided  to 
obtain  pensions,  have  searched  for 
lost  relatives  and  have  found  board- 
ing houses  for  the  helpless  blind.  As 
many  as  815  blind  women  have  been 
helped  during  the  past  year  by  the 
bureau,  it  was  said. 
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RESTORE   SIGHT  OF 

MAN  BORN   BUND 

Delicate  Operation  Enables  Musician 
oT  See  Wife  for  First  Time 

LANSING,  Mich.,  Dec.  16  (AP)— Af- 
ter living  25  years  In  darkness,  Marvin 
Jenkins,  pianist  and  radio  entertainer, 
is  able  to  see. 

Born  blind,  Jenkins  had  expected  to 
remain  sightless  until  his  death,  but  a 
delicate  operation  performed  last  Fri- 
day has  given  him  the  sight  of  one  eye. 

One  of  the  first  penons  he  saw  when 
the  bandage  was  removed  was  his  wife, 
Carol,  whom  he  married  three  years 
ago. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  a 
hospital  here  by  Dr.  John  O.  Wetzel. 
assisted  by  Dr.  Howard  C.  Rockwell, 
both  of  Lansing.  It  consisted  of  removal 
of  a  congenital  cataract,  and  required 
the  fitting  of  an  artificial  lens  to  the 
eve.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  restore 
sight  to  the  other  eye.  Friends  of  Jen- 
kins and  members  of  a  local  luncheon 
club  helped  arranged  for  the  operation. 
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BLIND  EIGHT  YEARS,  NOW  SEES. 
For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Christopher 
Gavin  of  Stockport,  England,  has  just 
seen  her  daughter,  now  four  years  old. 
Eight  years  ago  she  was  stricken  blind 
after  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  *T 
was  practically  blind  when  I  married 
my  husband  five  years  ago  and  when 
our  baby  was  born,''  she  said.  "It  was  a 
great  .joy  to  me  when  I  recently  found 
my  sight  was  returning  and  I  could  see 
the  faces  of  my  husband  and  daughter.'' 
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An  Eye  for  Five  Teeth 

[From  the  Providence  Journal] 
•We  like  this  story  that  comes  from 
Chicago  about  a  woman  who  had  five 
teeth  extracted  the  other  day.  Naturally 
her  jaw  ached  after  all  the  pulling  and 
hauling  to  which  it  had  been  subjected, 
and  naturally  she  rubbed  it  in  order  to 
lessen  the  pain. 

And  then  lo  and  behold;  literally  that: 
"As  she  did  so  she  placed  her  hand  over 
her  right  eye  and  discovered  she  could 
see  out  of  her  left,  which  had  been  sight- 
less for  fourteen  years."  Glory,  hallelujah! 
Who  among  us  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
one  eye  would  not  sacrifice  five  teeth  for 
the  sake  of  getting  it  back?  And  who 
would  rot  sacrifice  at  least  ten  teeth  in 
exchange  for  the  sight  of  two  eyes! 

Now  for  the  explanation:  The  dentist 
said  when  informed  of  the  marvelous 
good  fortune  of  his  patient,  that  the  teeth 
had  long  been  infected  and  that  he  be- 
lieved the  resulting  pressure  had  par- 
alvzed  the  left  optic  nerve.  That's  ex- 
planation enough  for  us:  tho  main  point 
is  that  the  lady  has  two  good  eyes  instead 
of  one  after  a '  long  period  of  partial 
vision  We  i-efrain  from  suggesting  any- 
thing about  eye  teeth,  though  there  may 
be  something  in  that  supplementary  sub- 
ject worthy  of  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  in  Chicago. 
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Boy's  Eyesight  Is 
Beginning  to  Return 

Council    Bluffs.   la.— (JP)— The   eye- 
hich    he    lost    completely    In  | 
less  than  24  hours  while  at  his  homo 
jn    Hamburg.     la.,     is    returning    to  | 
John  Paul  Reese,  9. 

The  boy  apparently  was  in  good 
health  when  his  sight  failed. 

At  a  hospital  here  his  tonsils  were 
removed  and  an  operation  for  sinus 
infection  performed. 

Now  he  Is  beginning  to  see  again 
and  Thursday  attendants  said  his 
health  was  improving.  Doctors  say 
his  ca.se  is  rare.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  Paul  Reese. 


f*  •  of  her  dark  hours  is 

i^OmpaillOn    t  h  j  s       pomeranian 

shown  with  Eva  Tanguay,  the  "I  Don't 
Care!"  girl  of  old  vaudeville  days.  Blind. 
and  ill  for  past  few  years,  she's  shown 
in  Chicago  after  he*  sight  was  restored. 

Born  Blind,  Surgeon's 
Knife  Gives  Him  Sight 
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Philadelphia  (UP^— Eyes  which 
never  saw  brought  new  sensations 
and  revelatlous  beyond  expression  to- 
day to  Earl  Mussclman,  22,  whose 
vision  has  be<*n  made  by  the  skill  of 
a  surgeon's  knife,    a 

The  color  of  flowery  and  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  human  beings  now 
seem  to  hold  the  most  attraction  for 
this  youth  who  was  born  blind  and 
who  learned  to  know  people  and  ob- 
jects by  scuud  touch. 


Had  No  Pupils 
In  His  Eyes  at 
Birth,  Can  See 

Philadelphia,  March  31  {JP)— Earl 
Musselman,  22-year-old  student  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  saw  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life. 

Born  without  pupils  in  his  eyes,  he 
submitted  recently  to  a  delicate  oper- 
ation, and  the  bandages  %#<e  removed 
yesterday.  

"It's  wonderful,  almost  a  miracle! 
he  exclaimed,  as  friends  crowded 
about  offering  congratulations.  I 
had  always  hoped  that  some  day  I 
would  see.  I  had  faith  and  I  never 
save  up  thinking  that  the  time  would 
come  when  I  would  be  able  to  see  like 
other  people.  _ 

"I  am  particularly  thrilled  at  the 
vividness  and  beautiful  coloring  of 
flowers.  To  me  they  had  always  been 
soft  and  fragrant.  I  was  astonished 
at  their  beauty. 

"Other  things  were  different.  I 
hardly  know  what  I  expected,  but 
everything  was  a  revelation.  I  think 
the  greatest  moment  coming  to  me 
will  be  when  I  can  see  the  faces  of  my 
friends  at  the  school." 

The  operation  was  performed  elx 
weeks  ago  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore,  a  spe- 
cialist on  the  staff  of  the  graduate 
hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. "It  was  difficult,"  Dr.  Moore 
said,  "because  of  the  complications 
and  because  It  was  the  first  of  Its 
kind  I  had  ever  attempted.  I  felt  like 
a  pilgrim  going  on  a  long  journey  . 

Musselman's  parents  live  In  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 
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BOY  BLIND  FOR  FIVE 
WEEKS,  SEES  AGAIN 

ABINGTON,  April  1  (AP)— 
Eleven-year-old  William  Lytle,  who 
lost  the  light  of  one  eye  and  then  the 
other  after  a  playmate  kicked  hi*  left 
eye,  could  tee  again  today  after  five 
week*  of  blindness.  Sight  was  re- 
turning to  tke  eye  that  was  kicked, 
and  a  surgeon  of  the  Boston  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  would 
be  sympathetically  restored. 

WHEN  THE  BLIND  SEE 

Earl  Musselman,  a  "  22-year-old 
Philadelphia)!  who  was  born  without 
pupils  in  his  eyes,  has  seen  for  the 
first  time.  Surgery  introduced  him 
to  a  new  world,  and  he  is  living  with 
great  gusto,  trying  to  make  up  for 
his  22  years  of  blindness. 

His  case  stimulates  speculation. 
Suppose  that  the  bandages  were  tak- 
en from  his  eyes  while  he  stood  amic 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  Bostor 
flower  show.  What  a  wonderfu 
world  he  would  see  for  the  first  time 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  tht 
bandages  were  removed  as  he  stooc 
amid  the  ugliness  of  a  tumble-dowr. 
tenement  district,  or  a  motor  slum. 
or  a  refuse  dump.  What  an  unsightlj 
world  he  would  see! 

By  experience  he  would  learn  that 
the  real  world  is  neither  the  flower 
show  nor  the  ugly  tenements.  It  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  both,  intoxicating 
in  its  bizarre  contrasts,  and  forever 
exciting  to  the  man  who  possesses 
awareness  of  things. 

It  has  been  Baid  that  a  small  room 
now  contains  more  wonders  for  Mr. 
Musselman  than  Yellowstone  park 
ordinarily  offers  for  the  person  who 
has  always  had  his  sight.  If  he  will, 
Mr.  Musselman  may  continue  to  see 
wonders  in  his  small  room.  But  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  will  grow  hard- 
ened and  cold  to  the  everyday  won- 
ders of  life,  just  as  almost  everybody 
does  who  enjoys  the  full  use  of  .his 
senses.  The  immediate  worifters 
within  arm's  reach  go  unnoticed  so 
many  times.  We  have  always  seen 
them;  therefore  they  mean  littje. 
Only  to  the  fortunate  few  who  retain 
a  precious  awareness  of  things  does 
the  immediate  environment  remain 
an  eternal  source  of  wonderment. 
Already  Mr.   Musselman   yearns  to 


go  to  Yellowstone  park  and  to  places 
afar  off.  He  is  mankind  symbolized 
in  his  expression  of  eagerness  to  see 
new  fields  when  he  has  so  far  failed 
to  see  the  fields  at  home. 

But  what  a  crowded  24  hours  each 
day  may  become  for  the  man  who 
was  blind!  And  most  of  us  have  been 
blind.  -^ •*■* 


L-y n n  ,  Muss.,  xte.  rw 


SEES  FOR  FIRST  TIME— Earl 
Musselman,  22-year-old  studpnt 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  is  reveling 
in  the  wonders  of  sight  for  the 
first  time  since  his  birth.  He  was 
born  without  pupils  and  a  delicate 
operation  was  performed  to  make 
sight  possible. 

"BostoN,  N\ass.,Q-\oWe. 


*^K<iTH  of  22  was  able  to  see 
Afir  lfcpi  first  time  this  week. 
Born  blind,  ho  never  knew  color, 
and  knew  little  of  foi'i"  IJl'jua* 
tlir-lhiineiyPBlHi.  gained  th 
sensitive  fingers.  For  22  years, 
flowers  were  to  him  only  a  frag- 
rance, friend3  were  to  Hiim  lit- 
tle more  than  voices.  Although 
he    learned    to   read    Brailli 

>8  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence have  been  narrow  and  ar- 
duous. 

Now  he  can  see.     In   an  oper- 
ation   bordering    on    the    U 
lous,    surgeons    at     Philn 
have  restored   to  this  youth  the 


-oclous  of  h!a  senses.    In 
an    age    of    scienn 
none  can  rival  tJMs  gift  of  sight 
to   a   man   who   had   been    blind 
throughout    his    life. 

We  are  prone  to  complain  of 
science.  Once  the  tool  of  man, 
we  sometimes  say,  it  has  become 
his  master,  and  forces  him  into 
deadly  routine  that  cramps  his 
love  of  beauty  and  stifl. 
capacity  for  leisurely  happiness. 
But  now  and  again  there  are 
sudh  miracles  of  science  as  this 
restoration  of  sight,  to  remind 
us  that  scientific  knowledgde 
and  skill  are  the  servant  of  man- 
kind, that  they  can  bring  beau- 
ty into  thwarted  lives,  can  re- 
store to  man  his  heritage  of 
happiness. 


Apvil    5\  1^31. 


BUND  FROM  BIRTH. 

TELLS  WHAT  HE  THINKS  OF 

WORLD  HE  NOW  SEES 


'  Blind  all  the  22  years  of  his 
life — and  then  suddenly  he  could 
see.  He  could  sec  ftowsrs,  hills, 
buildings,  trolley  cars,  animals, 
human  beings.  lie  could  see  Ms 
v.wther,  and  she  seemed  a  stranger 
to  him,  so  that  he  had  to  shit  I  his 
eyes  to  bring  hack  the  mother  he 
knew. 

Here  is  the  personal  story  of 
'Earl  Mussclman,  a  22-year-old 
student  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
ture  For  the  Blind,  who,  though 
blind  from  his  birth,  has  just 
gained  his  sight  through  an  opera- 
tion performed  at  the  Graduate 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

By   EARL  MUSSELMAN 

ALLENTOWN,  Penn,  April  4— To 
spend  most  of  your  life  groping  in 
a  world  of  shadows  and  then  sud- 
denly to  find  yourself  one  day 
possessed  with  the  faculty  of  accept- 
ing those  blurred  images  as  tangible 
realities  is  not  merely  exciting— it  is 
appalling. 

I  had  been  blind  all  of  the  22 
years  of  my  life,  and  in  my  own  hap- 
py way  I  had  succeeded  in  reconcil- 
ing myself  to  my  predicament.  Then 
medical  science  took  a  hand,  and  as 
a  result  of  a  recent  operation  I  find 
today  that  I  can  actually  see  and 
that  my  sight  is  continually  improv- 
ing. 

I  had  definite  pictures  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  appearance  of  things.  My 
Imagination  was  aided  by  my  sense 
of  touch.  Dimly,  through  my  closed 
pupils,  I  could  distinguish  shadows 
— the  shadows  of  people  I  came  in 
contact  with,  and  of  objects  around 
me.  But  that  was  all. 

Today  all  is  changed.  It  is  like 
coming  out  from  a  thick,  impene- 
trable fog.  A  trolley  car  formerly  to 
me  was  a  huge  shadowy  blackness 


which  streaked  by  my  eyes.  Today  It 
is  real  to  me,  with  windows,  wheels, 
and  with  living  people  in  it  who 
somehow  have  lost  their  ghostly 
aspect. 

The  operation,  performed  by  Dr 
O.  H.  Moore,  a  specialist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Graduate  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, was  full  of  complications.  The 
adventure,  for  such  it  appeared  to 
me,  was  the  greatest  thing  that  had 
ever  happened  in  which  I  played  a 
prominent  part. 

On  Feb  8,  I  was  placed  on  the 
operating  table.  Two  days  later  the 
bandages  were  taken  off,  and  I  was 
given  black  glasses  to  wear.  Two 
weeks  later  amber-colored  glasses 
were  substituted  and  some  time  later 
ordinary  colorless  glasses,  the  kind 
I  am  wearing  now.  were  given  to  me. 
I  shall  never  fo  get  the  biggest  thrill 
of  my  life  whicl*  came  soon  after  the 
operation  whet,  my  mother  came  to 
visit  me.  I  had  word  that  she  was 
coming,  and  was  prepared  for  it. 

Yet,  when  slip  stood  before  me.  I 
somehow  could  not  believe  my,  shall 
I  say  reincarnated  eyes?  Formerly 
she  was  to  me  a  blurred  living  per- 
son with  a  voice.  I  looked  at  her 
and  I  saw  a  stranger  in  front  of  me. 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  heard  her 
speak,  and  she  was  again  the  mother 
I  had  known  all  my  life. 

Thrilled   to   See   Dog 

It  had  frequently  been  described  to 
me  what  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  trees,  and  flowers  looked  like. 

Of  those  objects  that  I   could   touch 

I    was   able    to    form    definite    pictures 

in    my   mind.     The   appearance   of   the 

I    couldn't      touch    I      merely 

guessed  at.  ■ 

Now  I  am  convinced  that  1  hart 
nearly  In  all  cases  underestimate' 
everything.  Flowers  look  more  beau- 
tiful to  me  than  I  had  jmagined  them 
to  he.  The  furniture  in  my  home  and 
little  children  playing  in  the  street 
have  a  more  attractive  appearance 
than  I  imagined. 

Of  course,  my  ideas  of  beauty  may 
be  limited  by  my  experience  in  seeing 
things.  My  sight  is  not  yet  perfect. 
When  I  regain  mv  eyesight  fully  it 
may  be  that  my  ideas  will  undergo 
another  change.    I  am  not  yet  able  to 


judge   things    from   their   appearances 
to  me  as  they  appear  to  other  people. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  stars  In  the 
sky,  which,  I  find,  are  too  small  to 
distinguish.  I  think  of  them  as  re- 
sembling the  stars  on  the  American 
flags.  The  moon  and  the  sun,  also, 
are  not  quite  clear  to  me.  I  still 
don't  know  what  a  bird   looks   like. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  riy 
life.  I  saw  a  clop.  Hundreds  of  timps 
before  I  had  stroked  such  animals, 
but  I  was  amazed  to  find  how  in- 
telligent looking  and  beautiful  the 
doc   is. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  talkies 
I  used  to  go  to  the  movies  quite  fre- 
quently, just  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
sounds.  Looking  at  the  screen  I  could 
see  a  series  of  light  flashing  before  my 
eyes,  but  I  was  never  able  to  distin- 
guish anything. 

I  went  to  the  movies  again  yester 
day,  and  was  amazed  at  what  I  sa' 
The    scene    of    a   river    especially    ap- 
pealed to  me. 

I  find,  now  that  I  am  going  to  regain 
my  eyesight  fully,  that  I  will  have  to 
start  my  education  in  reading  all  over 
again.  I  had  already  made  a  good 
start  in  this  direction. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  started  learning 
the  alphabet  from,  I  am  told,  a  book 
used  by  kindergarten  pupils.  I  have 
already  learned  the  alphahet  and 
numerals.     Of  course,  at  present  I  can 

only    learl    large 

Starting-  all  over  again  as  a  little 
hoy  felt  rather  queer.  Especially  since 
I  had  advanced  far  in  my  education  in 
using  the  Braille  system  of  reading. 
I  hava  even  learned  to  read  and  speak 
French  in  this  manner. 

Not   Tcrfect   Yet 

I  am  most  amazed  at  the  large 
number  of  colors  that  I  am  able  to 
distinguish.  I  siw  a  bright,  vivid 
color  and  was  told  that  it  was  red. 
Another  color  I  came  to  know  as  blue 
and  still  another  color  as  yellow.  There 
are  still  some  colors  that  I  cannot 
clearly   distinguish. 

The  other  day  somebody  showed  me 
a  calendar.  Learning  to  read  it  wa« 
extremely  easy  once  I  found  that  tha 
week  started  with  Sunday  at  the  lefU 
hand  top  corner  of  the  pa^e  and  con- 
tinued across  to  Saturday.  Similarly 
it  was  with  learning  to  tell  time  by; 
the    clock. 

There  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  my  vision.  I  cannot 
spe  far-away  objects  and  scenes.  I 
have  still  to  iearn  what  a  mountain 
looks  like,  altnough,  riding  through 
the  country  the  other  day,  J.  saw  what 
I  was  told  Was  a  hill- 
To  See  Old  Friends 
When  you're  blind  you   get   to  kn^W 


"BostbN,  Ma^s.,  HeraX^ 
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EARL  MUSSELMAN  AND  HIS  MOTHER, 


people  by  their  voices,  but  mostly  by 
their  personalities.  Your  sense  of 
touch  Is  very  important,  as  well  aa 
your   sense   of   hearing. 

I  have  been  sort  of  cheerful  all  my 
life,  and  after  a  while  lost  all  sens* 
of  worry  because  of  my  predicament. 
My  mother  tells  me  that  I  was  born 
totally  blind,  but  started  to  distinguish 
shapes   at   the    ase   of   five. 

There  is  another  thrill  waiting  m». 
I  expect  to  go  back  to  school  after 
the  Easter  holidays  and  meet  my  old 
friends.  I  rather  think  it  will  be  ex- 
citing to  sre  them,  but  I  Imagine  they 
will   look  like  strangers   to   me   for  a 

Now  that  I  have  been  almost  reborn, 
I  find  that  I  want  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  at  once.  I  (eel  as  though  some 
dark  veil  has  been  lifted  from  before 
my  eyes.  I  ana  going  back  to  school 
and  expect  to  continue  with  my  studies 
for   at   least    two    more   years. 

I  will  use  the  Braille  system  of 
reading  for  a  while,  as  my  eyes  are 
still  under  treatment.  Later  on,  de- 
pending on  conditions,  I  hope  to  aban- 
don the  Braille  system  entirely. 

Mostly,  though,  I  want  to  learn  new 
thinRs,  and  to  travel,  eventually  I  hope 
to  go  either  into  business  for  myself 
or  else  become  a  travclinp:  salesman. 

Through  the  medium  of  my  fin;rrs 
I  have  Ira  mod  of  a  Int.  Oi 
places.  I  want  tn  srr  them  all,  study 
pvrrythinjT,  an<-!  try  tn  br,  nmr-  a  nor- 
mal human  being.  This  will  be  pes- 
-ihle  in  the  vrrv  near  future.  I  b«- 
lieve,  Judging  froi  i  the  rapid  advance*; 
I   have   so   far   made. 


THE  VEIL  OF  HAPPINESS 

A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  old,  had 
been  blind  from  birth.  A  few  days  ago  an  ocu- 
list iu  ■fhHadelphla  gave  him  sight.  His  Joy  Is 
pathetic.  Everything  to^him  is  wonderful:  the 
way  bricks  are  set  in  a  building  and  shining 
trolley  tracks  run  straight  beside  each  other; 
the  color  of  flowers;  everybody  Is  better  looking 
than  his  mind  pictured;  he  would  like  to  be  a 
travelling  salesman  so  that  he  could  see  "lots 
of  the  country."  Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate 
young  man!  Now  that  he  sees,  he  is  not  disap- 
pointed in  man,  woman,  nature,  or  the  works 
of  man. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  play  entitled  "Voile  du 
Bonheur"  was  produced  at  the  Renaissance  The- 
atre, Paris.  The  author  was  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  a  rich  Chinese 
mandarin.  Though  he  lost  his  sight  two  years 
after  marriage  he  is  happy:  his  wife  cares  for 
him  tenderly;  Li-Kiang,  who  cares  for  the 
mandarin's  little  boy,  is  devoted  to  him,  and 
reads  to  him  the  official  newspaper  from  which 
it  appears  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  countries;  no  one  has  a  more  loyal  friend 
than  Tou-Fou;  and  the  Emperor  at  the  man- 
darin's request  has  pardoned  one  condemned 
to  exile  for  life.  Who  could  be  happier  than 
this  mandarin  Tchang-I? 

A  stranger  comes  along  and  gives  the  man- 
darin an  eyewash.  Three  drops  of  it  restored 
his  sight.  He  then  learned  that  Li-Kiang  had 
impudently  given  himself  out  as  the  co-author 
of  a  book  which  the  mandarin  had  written; 
that  his  little  boy  had  been  taught  to  mock 
him  irreverently;  that  the  condemned  man, 
freed  by  him,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  lib- 
erty to  rob  him;  worst  of  all,  his  wife  had  taken 
his  bosom  friend  Tcu-Fou  for  a  lover.  Shocked, 
disgusted,  the  mandarin  asks  to  be  blind  again; 
then  perhaps  he  would  know  happiness. 

Four  years  after  the  production  of  the 
"Tiger's"  play,  a  bitter  comedy  by  Synge  was 
brought  out  at  Dublin.  (It  was  performed  in 
Boston  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Company.)  In 
"The  Well  of  the  Saints"  Martin  Doul  and  his 
ugly  wife,  blind  beggars,  have  their  sight  re- 
stored by  the  Saint,  a  wandering  friar.  '.Tie 
husband  has  thought  his  wife  the  fairest  of 
women.  She,  with  her  sightless  eyes,  has  seen 
him  strong  and  handsome.  After  the  water 
has  touched  their  eyes  the  truth  comes  upon 
them.  She  rails  and  storms;  he  courts  Molly 
Byrne,  a  fine-looking  girl  with  fair  hair,  and 
shirks  work  in  the  forge  of  the  blacksmith. 
The  two  rejoice  when  they  find  that  their 
sight  is  lost.  The  Saint  would  wet  their  eyes 
again.  "We're  not  asking  our  sight,  holy 
father  .  .  .  leave  us  here  in  our  peace,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  roads,  for  it's  best  we  are 
this  way,  and  we're  not  asking  to  see." 


JVUUq^,  Ma^.&ax ctb 
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A  s-trauge  disease  that  ends  io  bliod- 
ness  appears  in  Mexico;  20,000  are 
threatened.  This  germ  disease,  called 
onchocercosis,  causes  lamps  under  the 
skin  that  work  their  way  to  the  optic 
nerve,  destroying  sight.  The  one  care 
is  to  cat  oat  the  lumps  as  they  appear. 
Strange  diseases,  such  as"parrot  fever", 
"Hodgkins'  dieease"  and  a  hundred  oth 
ers,  little  kuown,  make  as  grateful  that 
so  many  go  through  life  in  health,  until 
pneumonia  comes  to  get  them  iu  old  age. 
That  we  escape  the  attacks  of  germs  at 
all  is  marvelous,  remembering  the  scien- 
tific statement  that  one  germ  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  multiplying  freely  for  one  day, 
would  produce  a  solid  mass  of  germs 
weighing  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 


Not  long  ago  the  newspapers  con- 
tained an  account  of  a  young  woman 
whose  life  was  saved  by  the  use  of  an 
artificial  lung.  Now  a  report  comes 
from  Philadelphia  of  a  still  more  won- 
derful achievement  of  scientific  surgery. 
A  man  22  years  old,  was  bornJjHpd, 
having  no  pupils  in  his  eyes.  Now  he 
has  been  given  the  sight  which  has 
hitherto  beeu  denied  him  by  the  inser- 
tion of  artificial  pupils  in  the  eyes.  The 
first  object  that  came  within  his  range 
of  vision  was  a  flower  and  he  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  its  beauty  of 
shape  and  color  of  which  he  had  previ- 
ously had  only  the  slightest  conception. 
The  sight  is  as  yet  only  about  one-third 
normal  but  it  is  expected  to  become  nor- 
mal iu  due  course  of  time.  Truly  this 
is  an  age  of  wonders    aloug    many  lines. 


THE  BLir\U3u££ES 
.•  .i  strange  world  this  must 
be  l<>  thai  [■'■wtwiilwauiii.  youth  who 
hav|ngH>een  born  blind  was  miracu- 
lously given  sigW  through  the 
science  of  surgery!  Never  to  have 
seen  the  beauty  of  a  morning  when 
Che  king  o4  day  ridea  hie  | 
chariot  through  the  wondrous  gates 
ot  dawn;  the  untold  glory  of  the 
Say's  perhelion  a1  high  noon;  the 
bewitching  glamour  of  a  sunset 
when  tL  o  light  dies  out  of 

the  west  and  the  silver  hues  of  twi- 
light limn  the  sky,  is  to  have  miss- 
ed the  fairest  pictures  on  life's  can- 


There  has  been  no  throbbing  of 
the  pulses  when  the  spear  of  light- 
ning stabbed  the  eye;  no  moving 
sense  of  thrill  when  the  flame  ot 
imperial  sunlight  kindled  on  the 
tumbling  masses  of  vagrant  cloud; 
no  rarest  feel  of  God-urge  when  the 
lift  cf  towering  peak  sends  the  soul 
to  mountain  heights,  and  .no  silence 
in  the  widened  .beauty  -of  a  far, 
level  plain  straying  t*'  the  distant 
horizon's  rim.  /His  Jrcis  been  a  dif- 
ferent glow  Mian^jthers  and  the 
changed  persnejxnve  rings  mightily 
on  the  hammered  steel  of  his  con- 
sciousness. 

Are  the  scenes  that  now  inarch 
kaleidoscopically  across  his  vision 
as  transcendentally  beautiful  as  his 
blind  eyes  saw,  is  a  question  that 
springs  quickly.  Is  there  a  spirit  of 
rejoicing  in  the  ultimate  or  does 
disappointment  ride  the  causeways 
of  his  sight?  There  must  be  a 
mingled  answer,  for  we  who  having 
always  seen  fail  often  in  the  images 
that  group  through  the  tunnels  of 
our  dreams.  If  that  is  true  then 
smaller  order  must  obtain  where 
one  has  never  walked  alone  inio  the 
full  grandeur  of  life's  pathway.  It 
will  require  careful  adjustment  lo 
accustom  the  once  blind  youth  to 
what    his   eyes  now     tell      him     are 
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RESTOREDSIGHT 

NEAR  MIRACLE 

B     

Three  Aged  Men  Are  Able 

to  See  After  Long 

Blindness 


PHOENIX,  Ari.,  April  13  (UP)— Three 
aged  men,  their  sight  restored  almost 
miraculously  after  years  of  blindness, 
planned  to  leave  the  Pioneers'  Home 
again  to  become  "useful"  and  "indepen- 
dent" citizens. 

To  each,  the  return  of  his  sight  meant 
realization  of  a  dream  he  long  had 
ceased  to  hope  might'  ever  come  true. 

To  Abraham  H.  Porter.  85.  who  could 
see  again  after  being  blind  for  20  years, 


it  meant  "not  being  a  nuisance  any 
more." 

To  Steve  A.  Tyler,  70,  blind  for  eight 
years,  it  meant  "going  back  to  the  hills" 
in  search  of  ore.  He  was  a  prospector 
for  years  before  he  went  blind. 

To  the  third  man.  George  D.  Hoxer, 
87.  blind  for  16  years,  being  able  to  see 
again  meant  being  able  of  "going  out 
into  the  world  to  look  for  all  the  people 
j.  >e  |ent  money  to.' 

The  men  had  been  blind  because  of 
cataracts  on  their  eyes.  Operations  which 
were  termed  "miracles"  because  of  the 
patients'  advanced  ages  were  performed 
by  a  philanthropic  surgeon,  who  asekd 
that  his  name  be  withheld. 
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Philadelphia  Bethsaidan 

Of  the  men  whose  blindness  Jesus  cured, 
only  one  tells  in  the  Bible  the  sensation  of 
his  new  vision.  He  was  the  blind  man  of 
Bethsaida.  Jesus  "spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put 
His  hands  upon  him,  [and]  asked  him  if  he 
saw  ought."  The  blind  man  "looked  up, 
and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking." 
(Mark  8:23-4.) 

Mark  was  an  accurate  reporter,  testified 
one  Earl  Musselman  of  Philadelphia  last 
week.  Earl  Musselman 's  blind  eyes  were 
opened  just  in  time  to  see  this  year's 
Easter  bonnets.  Aged  22,  he  had  been 
blind  since  birth.  His  uncle,  a  Philadelphia 
optometrist  with  whom  he  lived,  believed 
that  the  cataracts  which  caused  the  trouble 
might  be  removed.  Dr.  George  Henry 
Moore.  Philadelphia  eye  specialist,  con- 
sented to  perform  the  difficult,  delicate 
operations.*  Last  week  Earl  Musselman 
removed  the  bandages  and,  like  the  Beth- 
saidan. saw  things  differently  than  he  had 
imagined  them. 

In  a  mirror  he  saw  ''something  like  he 
thought  a  monkey  looked."  It  was.  of 
course,  himself.  He  went  into  raptures 
over  other  people,  ".  .  .  the  shape  of 
their  faces,  the  marvelous  way  they  move." 

In  place  of  a  speedy  miracle.  Earl  Mus- 
selman must  slowly  accommodate  himself 
to  a  three-dimensional,  colored  world.  He 
cannot  yet  gauge  distances  by  angles  and 
shadows.  Everything  seems  flat.  He  must 
touch  objects  to  perceive  their  spacial  re- 
lationship. By  &  by.  as  his  pupils  (they  are 
artificial)  and  his  cleansed  lenses  learn  to 
accommodate,  he  will  be  able  to  focus 
sights  normally. 

Flowers  were  long  fragrant  shapes  to 
him.  Now  he  is  fascinated  by  their  tints. 
New  sight  gave  him  new  ambition.  He 
wants  to  be  a  traveling  salesman  so  he  can 
"see  lots  of  the  count  rv." 
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Sees  for  First  Time 

Bli^From  Birth,  Michigan  Man  Finds  Himself  in  New 

t   World  When  Sight  Is  Restored  by  Operation — 
Still     Depends     on     Sound     and     Touch. 


LANSING.  Mich..  April  17.— I  had 
lain  til  one  position  •  for  three  clays. 
It  was  not  an  easy  position.  My  nc.it! 
was  tightly  wedged  between  two  sand- 
bags; my  hands  were  tied,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  lie  flat  on  my  back;  My 
eyes  were  bandaged. — in  fact.  I  .felt 
bandaged  all  over.  But  if  all  went 
well  I  knew  that  soon  I  would  be 
able  to  turn  on  my  side,  and  even 
stretch   a   bit. 

It  wr.s  9  o'clock,  the  time  set  for  the 
first  removal  of  the  bandages.  The 
doctors  were  due  any  minute 
a  noise  In  the  corridor,  and  recognized 
the  familiar  clink  of  bottles  that  I 
had  learned  to  associate  with  the  dally 
visits   of    my   doctor. 

This  was  the  big  day,  and  to  analyze 
my  state  of  mind  at  this  moment  Is  a 
task  I  cannot  even  attempt.  I  knew 
that  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  to  have 
life,  my  entrance  Into  the  world  of 
light,  from  which  I  had  been  barred 
twenty-five  years. 

Three  people  entered  the  room,  my 
nurse  and  two  doctors.  I  heard  the 
snip  of  scissors  and  felt  the  bandages 
being  removed,  one  by  one.  Before  my 
eyes  were  completely  uncovered  the 
doctor  told  me  to  close  them.  I  heard 
movement,  and  I  knew  that  the  light 
was  being  placed  at  a  distance  from 
my  bed. 

"Open."  the  doctor  said. 
Total  Darkness 

For  30  seconds  I  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. Then  I  saw  a  tiny  spark  of  light, 
which  gradually  Increased  in  intensity. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
saw  what  I  now  know  as  people- 
not  as  people,  but  great,  grotesque 
shapes,  which  I  knew  were  the  doctors 
and    nurses    grouped    around    the    Led. 

"I    can    see,"    I    exclaimed,    and    the 
was    replaced. 

A  world  of  darkness  is  Inc  ra 
to  the  person  who  has  always  been 
Dlessed  with  sight.  But  to  the  person 
who  has  never  seen,  light  and  visual 
perception  are  Just  as  incomprehensi- 
ble. He  lives  in  a  world  of  sound  and 
touch,  for  he  has  had  to  depend  on 
those  senses  and  train  them  to  take 
the  place  of  sight.  That  my  readers 
may  better  appreciate  the  changes  the 
lr.st  few  months  have  made  in  my  life 
I  must  start  at  the   beginning. 

seven  months  old  when  my 
condition  became  positively  known.  I 
didn't     notice     blight     objects,     but     I 

'antly  on  the  alert  fi 
sounds.   At    the   ogc   of    live    I    was    ca- 
rolled In  the  kindergarten  at  the  state 
School  for  the  Blind"  In  Lansing.  There. 
with     13    children    about      my    age.    I 
learned     my    first    Braille     le;' 
.    first  lesslons  in   ham 
nd  child  is  happy.  H 
thinks   of   his   blindn. 
>o   recognize   objects    by   touch 
.  nd    to  find    his   way   about  oionc.   As 

of    this    training 
realizes    how'   much     he     differs     from 
other   children.    At    the    school    he   re- 


ceives every  advantage,  and  any  talent 

he  may  possess  is  carefully  curtivated. 

Takes    I'iaiui    Lessons 

At  ten  1  started  piano  lessens,  learn- 
ing to  play  from  memory.  As  I  grew 
older  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
popular  music,  playing  entirely  by  ear. 
I  was  practically  my  own  teacher,  un- 
til an  older  student  showed  me  how 
to  improvise.  I  played  for  the  student 
dances,  learning  popular  tunes  from 
tolking  machine  records. 

The  vci«r  of  my  graduation  my  par- 
ents moved  to  Lansing.  That  summer 
I  got  my  first  chance  to  play  in  a 
dance  orchestra.  It  wa-s  necessary  that 
I  should  have  a  great  deal  of  music 
lead  to  me,  and  I  employed  a  young 
woman  as  a  reader,  and  learned  my 
music  by  hearing  it  played. 

At  that  time  Lansing  had  a  com- 
mercial broadcasting  station.  One  day 
I  visited  the  studio  and  asked  for  a 
try-out.  I  sang,  playing  my  own  ac- 
companiment, and  was  successful  as  a 
first, timer.  I  did  my  first  program  the 
foljowing    Saturday    night. 

Some  time  later  I  was  asked  to  Join 
the  station  staff  as  a  paid  artist.  Few 
if  any  of  my  friends  of  the  air  knew 
I  was  blind.  Later  I  organized  a  band 
of  my  own  and  began  playing  for  priv- 
ate parties  and  dances.  During  the 
summer  I  sold  patent  kitchen  devices, 
working  Lansing  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  In  February.  1928.  I  mar- 
ried, and  for  the  last  three  years  I 
have  made  my  living  as  a  musician  and 
salesman. 

I  had  thought  very  little  about  ever 
gaining  my  sight.  As  a  child  I  had 
b-en  to  the  best  specialists,  all  of 
whom  had  said  there  was  nothing  sur- 
gery could  do  then  that  would  help 
me. 

One  morning,  while  my  wife  and  I 
were  in  the  office  of  our  family  phy- 
sician, we  began  talking  about  the 
v  of  my  ever  gaining  my 
sight.  The  doctor  urged  me  to  consult 
a  specialist  In  our  city,  in  whom  he 
had  great  faith.  He  called  the  special- 
ist and  made  an  appointment.  The 
specialist  decided  to  perform  the  very 
delicate  feat  of  removing  the  crystal- 
ine  lens  from  the  right  eye.  prepara- 
tory to  the  Inserting  of  a  contact  lens, 
of   which   I   shall  speak  later. 

I  was  in  the  hospital  11  days.  My 
eyes  were  kept  covered  four  days  after 
the  first  test.  The  seventh  day  after 
the  operation  I  got  black  g 
wear.  I  wore  these  for  three  weeks  af- 
ter leaving   the   hospital. 

During    the    next    three    m 
■  dually   improved..  I    - 
objects  as  blurs^  without  any  particu- 
lar  shape,    and   I    could    tell    d 

of  focus,  and  to  correct   I 

essary   for   me    to  ntact   lens 

which  fits  ever  the  eye-ball,  under  the 
lid. 

Willi     thl>;     CO 


are,  gone.  Objects  look  as  they  snould, 

and   assume   their   nor 

Not   that   I  recognized  objects,   1   would 

touch    them;    then,    when    I    i 

what   I   had    tou   I  irhe    real. 

I  am  unable  to  Judf 
I  still  have  to  get  through  traffic 
depending  on  my  hearing  alone.  Au- 
tomobiles and  street  cars  frighten  me, 
as  they  seem  literally  to  rush  at  me. 
I  am  so  afraid  of  running  into  people 
that  I  dodge  all  over  the  sidewalk.  No 
doubt  I  look  queer,  but  I  must  accus- 
tom myself  to  my  new  life  and  learn 
to   profit    by    my   mistakes. 

I  cannot  recognize  people  by  their 
features,  even  though  I  see  the  mouth, 
nose  and  forehead.  I  see  moving  ob- 
jects at  a  greater  distance  titan  stat- 
ionary ones.  I  have  tried  to  see  large 
letters,  but  although  I  can  see  their 
form  I  cannot  keep  my  eye  focussed 
on  on?  spot  long  enough  to  study 
them  out.  1  will,  of  course,  stick  to  the 
Braille  system  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Learns  With   Daughter 

My  little  daughter  and  I  probably 
will  learn  our  colors  together.  At  pres- 
ent I  can  distinguish  among 
and  plain  colors,  but  stripes,  checks 
and  plaids  make  it  very  confusing.  I 
can  tell  black  from  white,  and  rccog- 
me  of   the.  brighter  colors. 

The    fi 

to  me  like  a  sponge  had  felt,  as  it  was 
full  of,  small  openings.  But  when  I 
It  I  felt  the  stem,  leaves  and 
petals  of  a  growing  plant.  A  c 
looked  like  a  little  vellow  ball.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
roses  are  in  bloom,  as  they  have  al- 
ways been  my  favorite  flov 

The    first    animal    I 

rse.  As  1  stood  beside  him  I 
could  just  look  over  his  beck,  and  I 
never  thought  any  living  thing  could 
look  so  big.  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure comparing  my  visual  perception 
with   that  of  touch. 

Before  I  began  wearing  my  contact 
lens  people  looked  much  b 
wife,  who  weighs  less  than  a  hundred 
pound*,  looked  extremely 
first  time  I  saw  her.  But  when  I  saw 
my  father,  who  more  than  doubles  her 
tit,  I  had  to  take  it  all  back. 

I    like   moonlight,   be 
di-ed.     I 

will    be    a    long    time    before    I    have 
sufficient    vision    to    see    them. 

family    to     bear.     We     arc     suprtmcly 
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PATRIOTIC  CELEBRATION  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH 
CHILDREN'S  SERVICE  TOMORROW  MORNING 


At  the  children's  service  at 
Christ  church  tomorrow  'morning 
at  9:30  o'clock  there  will  be  a 
Patriotic  celebration  in  observance 
of  Patriots'   day. 

At  11  o'clock  the  service  opens 
with  the  processional  hymn  "Re- 
joice Ye  Pure  In  Heart."  The  usual 
Canticles  follow  the  Scripture 
Lesson.  Rev.  Howard  Bartow  .  is 
to  preach  upon  "The  Healing  of 
the  Blind",  using  the  text  "He 
hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 
to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  of  the  blind."  He  says:  "It 
was  recently  reported  that  a 
young  man,  blind  from  his  birth, 
had  his  sight  restored  by  an  opera- 
tion. The  things  he  was  most  sur- 
prised at  were  the  color  of  the 
flowers  and  the  faces  of  his  school 
fellows.  He  was  a  High  School 
student.  For  >3ars  he  had  lived 
in  a  world  that  he  was  only  aware 
of  through  touch  and  hearing. 
Suddenly  his  world  was  increased 
thousands  of  per  cent,  by  one  gift — 
sight.  Every  now  and  then  we  are 
impressed  with  some  statistics 
concerning  color  blindness.  The 
fact  that  so  many  wear  glasses  to- 
day is  proof  of  poor  vision,  and 
even  those  who  wear  glasses  to 
be  in  style,  bear  mute  witness  to 
the  fact  that  vision  is  poor.  Actual- 
ly today  there  is  a  kind  of  blind- 
ness which  is  mental  and  spirit- 
ual and  also  that  is  moral.  Not 
only  is  crime  blindness  which 
many  would  be  willing  to  admit, 
but  some  of  our  newer  customs 
and  standards  are  not  new  views 
as  some  have  called  them.  In- 
stead they  really  are  the  kind  of 
blindness  that  comes  in  middle 
life  Who  are  the  blind  today?  The 
middle-aged  people.  If  any  genera- 
tion today  ought  to  have  its  eyes 
opened  and  be  healed,  It  is  those 
of  middle  age.  It  is  all  so  against 
what  should  happen,  and  the  ans- 
wer is  the  healing  of  religion,  for 
that  is  what  religion  may  do.  It 
can  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

The  hymn  sung  before  the  ser- 
mon is  "O  Love  That  Will  Not  Let 
Me  Go."  The  service  will  close 
with     the     Benediction     and     the 


hymn  "Ten  Thousand  Times   Ten 
Thousand." 

At  7:30  o'clock  the  evening  ser- 
vice has  the  same  processional  and 
recessional  with  the  lovely  hymn 
"Sun  of  My  Soul,  Thou  Saviour 
Dear"  sung  after  the  Third  Collect. 
Mr.  Bartow  is  to  preach  on  the 
subject  "Are  You  in  Need  of  Cour- 
age?" 

He  will  take  for  his  text  a 
verse  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
"There  Is  a  Lion  in  the  Way". 
When  one  realizes  the  enormity  of 
the  task  which  loomed  before  the 
patriots  at  Concord  bridge,  colon- 
ists to  face  trained  soldiers  of  an 
old  and  established  nation,  then 
one  understands  the  quality  of 
courage  which  that  handful  of  men 
showed.  There  was  a  lion  in  the 
way  and  they  got  the  lion  out  of 
the  way,  but  only  through  many 
years  of  courage  and  sacrifice. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  courage — 
the  one  that  meets  emergency 
swiftly  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Nothing  to  do  but  pin  medals  upon 
the  hero's  breast,  put  him  in  an 
automobile,  parade  him  around. 
The  other  is  that  quality  of  cour- 
age shown  by  so  many — ipatient, 
dogged  determination.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  there  are  so  many 
of  this  kind  in  the  world  that  you 
couldn't  make  medals  enough  to 
decorate  each  one.  The  thing  that 
supports  people  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger is  knowledge  of  their  own 
strength,  ignorance  of  the  strength 
of  their  opponent  or  the  circum- 
stances they  face,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  come  what  may.  you  have 
a  duty  to  perform  which  you  will 
discharge.  If  added  to  duty  man 
would  only  equip  himself  with  a 
decent  trust  in  God,  he  would  find 
many  of  the  obstacles  of  life  really 
stuffed  lions,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. Man  plus  God  is  the 
greatest  combination  that  one  can 
imagine." 

The  hymn  sung  before  the  ser- 
mon is  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  "Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen 
the  Coming  of  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord".  The  service  will  close  in 
the  usual  way  with  the  Benedic- 
tion and  the  recessional  hymn. 


Several  wflcs  ago  Merwin  Jen- 
kins, Lansing  Mich,  who  had 
been  blind  from  birth,  under- 
went an  operation  to  give  him 
his  sight.  The  operation  suc- 
ceeded, and  as  -oon  as  Mr  Jen- 
kins' cision  became  strong 
enough  for  him  to  see  this  un- 
familiar world  he  wrote  his  im- 
pressions.    His  story  follows: 

By  MERWIN  JENKINS 
LANSING,  Mich,  Apiil  18-1  had  lain 
in  one  position  for  three  days.  It  was 
net  an  easy  position.  My  head  was 
tigntly  wedged  between  two  sandbags; 
my  hands  were  tied,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  flat  on  my  back.  My  eyes 
were  bandaged— In  fact.  I  felt  bandaged 
all  over.  But  if  all  went  well  I  knew 
that  soon  1  would  be  able  to  turn  on 
my   side,  and   even   stretch  a   bit. 

It  was  9  o'clock,  the  time  set  for  the 
first  removal  ol  the  bandages.  The 
doctors  were  due  any  minute.  I  heard 
a  noise  in  the  corridor,  and  recognized 
the  familiai  clink  of  bottles  that  I 
had  learned  to  associate  with  the  daily 
visits  of  my  doctor. 

Bandages  Are  Removed 

This  was  the  big  day,  and  to 
analyze  my  state  of  mind  at  this  mo- 
mem  is  a  task  I  cannot  even  at- 
tempt. I  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  to  have  what  I  now  consider 
the  biggest  thrill  of  my  life,  my  en- 
trance into  the  world  of  light,  fiom 
wh.'eh    J    had    been    barred    25   years. 

ih:;e  people  entered  the  room,  my 
nuive  and  two  doctors.  I  heard  the 
snp  ol  scissors  and  felt  the  ban- 
dages being  removed,  one  by  one 
Beloie  my  eyes  were  completely  un- 
covered the  doctor  told  me  to  close 
them.  1  heard  movement,  and  I  knew 
that  the  light  was  being  placed  at  a 
distance    from    my    bed. 

"Open,"   the  doctor   said. 

For  30  seconds  I  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. Then  I  saw  a  tiny  spark  of 
light,  which  gradually  increased  in 
ir.te.:  ity.  Then,  for  the  first  tinu-  in 
m  life.  I  -saw  what  I  now  know  as 
p;ople-not  as  people,  but  great, 
gr<  tesque  shapes,  which  I  knew  were 
the  doctors  and  nurses  grouped 
a       ml  the  bed. 

an    see."    I    exclaimed,    and    the 
was   replaced. 

An  Inconceivable  World 

A  world  ol  darkness  is  inconceivable 
to  Hie  person  who  has  always  been 
blessed  with  s:hi:t  But  to  the  person 
Wh-.-  has  neve:  setn.  light  and  visual 
pr.-c->tion  are  ji  st  as  Incomprehensi- 
ble. He  lives  in  a  world  of  sound  and 
tou  h,  for  he  n»s  had  to  depend  on 
those  senses  ind  train  them  to  .ake 
tile  ;<iv'e  ol  si°l  t  That  my  readers 
nmv  jettci  appreciate  the  changes  the 
lH.t\  few  months  have  made  in  mv  life 
I  must'start  a'  tne  beginning. 

1  was  i  months  old  when  my  condi- 
tion/' became  positively  known.  1 
cTun't   notice   blight  objects    but    I 


const!  nt'iy  on  th<  alert  for  strange 
At  tho  i'i-'f  of  5  l  was  enrolled 
In  the-  Kindergaiten  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Lansing.  There,  with 
]•-  children  about  my  ape.  I  learned  my 
But  Braille  letters  and  took  my  first 
lee:  oris  In  handicraft. 

The  blind  t-hiu1  it  happy.  He  scarce- 
ly ev<  r  thinks  u;  his  blindness.  '.3e  is 
taiv.ht  to  rec  kiJze  objects  by  touch 
Bnd  hit  way  about  alone.  As 
a  result  of  this  t'-aining  he  never  rea- 
Ul  a  how  muco  he  differs  from  Jther 
Children.  At  Lr?e  school  he  receives 
»verv  advantage  and  any  talent  he  may 
possets  is  caicmllv  cultivated. 

Learned  Music  From  Records 

At  10  I  started  piano  lessons,  learn- 
ing to  play  from  memory,  As  I  grew 
began  to  take  an  interest  in 
popular  music,  playing  entirely  by  ear. 
I  was  practically  my  own  teacher, 
until  an  older  student  showed  me  how 
to  improvise.  I  played  for  the  student 
dances,  learning  popular  tunes  from 
talking  machine  records. 

The  year  of  my  graduation  my  par- 
ents moved  to  Lansing.  That  Summer 
I  got  my  first  chance  to  play  in  a  dance 
orchestra.  After  a  few  weeks  three  of 
us  organized  a  band  of  our  own.  It 
now  became  necessary  that  I  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  music  read  to  me. 
I  employed  a  young  woman  as  a  read- 
er, and  learned  my  music  by  hearing 

At  that  time  Lansing  had  a  commer- 
cial broadcasting  station.  One^day  I 
visited  the  studio  and  asked  for  a  try- 
out.  I  sang,  playing  my  own  accom- 
paniment, and  was  successful  as  a 
first  timer.  I  did  my  first  program 
the  following  Saturday  night. 

Some  time  later  I  was  asked  to  join 
the  station  staff  as  a  paid  artist.  Few 
if  any  of  my  friends  of  the  air  knew  I 
was  blind. 

I  served  in  this  capacity  for  15 
months,  then,  organizing  a  band  of  my 
own.  I  began  playing  for  private 
parties  and  dances.  During  the  Sum- 
mer I  sold  patent  kitchen  devices, 
working  Lansing  and  the  surrounding 
territory.  In  February,  192S,  I  mar- 
ried, and  for  the  last  three  years  I 
have  made  my  living  as  a  musician 
and  salesman. 

Never  Thought  He  Would  See 

I  had  thought  very  little  about  ever 
gaining  my  sight.  As  a  child  I  had 
been  to  the  best  specialists,  all  of 
whom  had  said  there  was  nothing 
surgery  could  do  then  that  would  help 
me. 

One  morning,  while  my  wife  and  I 
were  in  the  office  of  our  family  phy- 
sician, we  began  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  my  ever  gaining  my 
Sight.  The  doctor  urged  me  to  :on- 
sult  a  .specialist  in  our  city,  In  whom 
he  had  great  faith.  He  called  the 
I  and  made  an  appointment. 
The  specialist  decided  to  perform  the 
very  delicate  feat  of  removing  the 
crystaline  lens  from  the  right  eye, 
preparatory  to  the  inserting  of  a  con- 
tact lens,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

I    was   in   the   hospital    11   day-       My 

eyes  were  kept  covered  four  days  after 

the  first  test.     The  seventh  day  after 

the    operation    I    got    black    glasss    to 

wore  these   for  three   weeks 

the   hospital. 

During    the    next    three    months    my 
•ldually      improved. 
Jects    as    blur.s,    witho 

could  tell  da-k 
and  light  colors.  My  eve  was  ter- 
ribly out  of  focus,  and  to  correct  this 
It  Is  necessary  for  me  to  weai 


tact  lens   which   fits  over   the  -.eye-tall, 
under   the    lid. 

Lens  Dissipates  Blurs 

With  this  contact  lens  the  blurs  are 
gone.  Objects  look  as  they  should,  and 
assume  their  normal  proportions.  Not 
that  I  recognize  objects  when  I  first 
saw  them.  I  had  to  close  my  eyes  and 
touch  them ;  then,  when  I  looked  at 
what  I  had  touched,   it  became  real. 

I  am  unable  to  judge  distance,  and 
I  still  have  to  get  through  traffic  de- 
pending on  my  hearing  alone.  Auto- 
mobiles and  street  cars  frighten  me,  as 
they  seem  literally  to  rush  at  me.  I 
am  so  afraid  of  running  into  people 
that  I  dodge  all  over  the  sidewalk. 
No  doubt  I  look  queer,  but  I  must  ac- 
custom myself  to  my  new  life  and 
learn  to  profit  by  my  mistakes. 

I  cannot  recognize  people  by  their 
features,  even  though  I  see  the  mouth, 
nose  and  forehead.  I  see  moving  ob- 
jects at  a  greater  distanc?  than  sta- 
tionary ones.  I  have  tried  to  see  large 
letters,  but  although  I  can  see  their 
forrn  I  cannot  keep  my  eye  focussed 
on  one  spot  long  enough  to  study  them 
out.  I  will,  of  course,  stich 
Braille  system  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Stripes  Are  Confusing 

My  little  daughter  and  1  probably 
will  learn  our  colors  together.  At 
present  I  can  distinguish  among 
patterns  and  plain  colors,  but  stripes, 
checks  and  plaids  make  it  very  con- 
fusing. I  can  tell  black  from  white, 
and  recognize  some  of  the  brighter 
colors. 

The  first  flower  I  ever  saw  was  a 
large  yellow  chrysanthemum.  1\ 
looked  to  me  like  a  sponge  had  felt, 
as  it  was  full  of  small  openings.  But 
when  I  touched  it  I  felt  the  stem, 
leaves  and  petals  of  a  growing  plant.' 
A  dandelion  looked  like  a  little  yellow 
ball.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  roses  are  in  bloom,  as  they 
have  always  been  my  favorite  flower. 

The  first  animal  I  saw  was  a  big 
bay  horse.  As  I  stood  beside  him  1 
could  just  look  over  his  back,  and  I 
never  thought  any  living  thing  could 
look  so  big.  I  get  a  great  deal  ot 
pleasure  comparing  |ny  visual  percep- 
tion with  that  of  touch. 

Before  I  began  wearing  my  contact 
lens  people  looked  much  bigger.  My 
wife,  who  weighs  less  than  100  pounds, 
looked  extremely  large  the  first  time 
1  saw  her.  But  when  I  saw  my 
father,  who  more  than  doubles  her  in 
weight,  I  had  to  take  it  all  back. 

I  like  moonlight,  because  it  is  sub- 
dued. I  have  seen  no  stars  yet.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  I  have  suf- 
ficient vision  to  see  them. 

This  is  tl-e  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  me,  and  a  lighter  burden  for  my 
family  to  bear.  We  are  supremely 
happy. 


Recovers  Sight 


Easter  time  is  truly  a  season  of  hope 
and  happiness  for  Roberta  Emley, 
above,  17-year-old  Kansas  City  girl. 
Deprived  of  sight,  speech  and  the 
ability  to  walk  By  a  brain  tumor,  Miss 
Emley  underwent  an  operation  several 
weeks  ago.  Easter  day  found  her  ab!e 
to  see,  walk,  talk  and  use  her  arms 
and  legs. 
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A     STRANGE   CREATURE  WAS  GOING    along    the 
^f\\     street.    It  moved  itself  by  raising  and   swinging   the 
_/ _  H    four  legs  on  which  it  was  mounted. 

Clop,  clop,  clop  was  the  sharp  sound  the  strange  creature 
made  as  it  went  along,  drawing  a  contraption  as  strange  as 
itself— a  boxlike  affair  mounted  on  round  things  that  rumbled 
as  they  turned. 

"What  is  that?  "  a  companion  asked  of  the  serious,  bespectacled 
young  man  who  looked  on  in  wide-eyed  wonder. 

He  pondered  the  question.     What  could  it  be? 

It  couldn't  be  a  clog,  says  Earl  Sparling  in    the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  "because  a  dog  wouldn't 
be   hitched    to   a   wagon."     The   young 
man  knew  the  wagon  by  the  rumbling 
sound  its  wheels  made  on  the  pavement. 

Finally  he  had  to  give  up.  He  had  no 
idea  what  this  creature  was. 

"  It  is  a  horse,"  he  was  told. 

It  was  the  first  horse  that  Earl  Mussel- 
man,  twenty-two,  of  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, had  ever  seen.  He  broke  out 
laughing  at  the  way  the  animal's  head 
bobbed  up  and  down  and  the  way  its 
hind  feet  moved.  "A  horse  is  so  funny," 
Earl  said  later,  according  to  Mr.  Sparling. 
"I  had  pictured  a  horse  as  swift  and 
grateful.  I  thought  a  horse  ran  like  the 
wind." 

Earl  was  born  blind,  without  pupils  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  educated  as  a  blind 
man,  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  at 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  mas- 
tered a  dark  world.  He  was,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  "able  to  see  J 
shadows  and  bright  colors.  Since  the 
bandages  were  removed,  he  confessed,  he 
has  been  getting  'all  mixed  up'  over 
different  shades   that  he  never  believed  had  existed. 

"For  eight  years  he  has  been  a  student  at  the  Institute  for 
the  lilind,  and  has  traveled  alone  by  bus  and  trolley  daily  between 
the  school  and  the  home  of  his  uncle,  D.  W.  Laubach,  a  Phila- 
delphia optometrist. 

"At  school  he  has  been  interested  in  dramatics.  He  plays  the 
saxophone,  and  has  broadcast  over  the  radio  several  times." 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore  of  the  Graduate  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  that  an  operation  might  give  the  young  man  vision. 
The  consent  of  all  concerned  was  obtained.  Two  months  or  more 
ago  the  operation  was  performed.  After  due  time  the  bandages 
were  removed  from  his  eyes.  He  could  see.  Not  much  at  first, 
but  ever  increasingly.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  story 
of  it  was  given  to  the  world. 

JLn  the  meantime.  Earl  Musselman  is  learning  to  adjust  himself 
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to  a  new  world.  For  a  time  he  distinguished  men  from  women. 
because  nun  wear  neckties.  Mr.  Sparling  accompanied  Earl 
daring  part  of  his  lirst  ad\  cut  arts  with  seeing,  and  tells  the  dra- 
matic story  in  a  scries  of  articles. 

The  first  time  Karl  saw  a  human  face,  he  was  puzzled,  we  learn 
as  we  pursue  this  account: 

lie  was  shown,  when  he  could  see  that  well,  the  likeness  of  a 
human  face,  an  illustration  in  an  advertisement. 

"What  is  that,  Karl?" 

"Now  let's  see,"  said  Earl,  his  eye  down  close  to  the  magazine. 
He  had  to  give  it  up.  He  had  never  seen  a  human  face  at  that 
time,  much  less  the  dot-and-line  symbol  which  the  seeing  world 
accept  s  conventionally  as  the  pictured  representation  of  a  face. 

Th(  5  i  \ plained  that  he  was  looking  at  a  human  picture,  and  he 
asked,  "  Is  it  a  lady  or  a  man?  "  His  chief  way,  even  these  weeks 
later,  of  distinguishing  the  picture  of  a  man  from  the  picture  of 
a  woman  is  by  looking  for  the  tie. 

"If  there  isn't  a  tie.  I  know  it's  a  lady." 

There  wen- other  problems  of  physiognomy.  That  first  printed 
lace  he  looked  at  was  a  lull-face  \  iew.  Later  he  was  shown  an- 
other printed  face  in  profile.    What  was  that?     He  didn't  know. 

He  was  completely  bewildered  when  told  that  that  was  a  human 
face  too.  Xo  seeing  person  can  imagine  what  a  shock  it  was  to 
him  to  learn  that  the  human  face  could  look  so  different  by  a 
mere  change  in  view-point.  How  could  a  face  look  this  way  if 
you  Looked  at  it  one  way,  and  an  entirely  different  way  if  you 
looked  at  it  another  way? 

Mr.  Sparling,  sharing  this  young  adventurer's  experiences  in 
the  "new  world"  of  vision,  has  found,  according  to  his  account, 
that  "to  keep  him  company  a  part  of  the 
way  is  something  like  a  profound  re- 
education, almost  an  introduction  to 
the  theory  of  knowledge  itself.  You  can 
not  be  with  him  long  without  pondering 
on  problems  which  only  the  philosophers 
have  worried  about  in  their  weighty, 
unread  volumes  of  speculation."  Fur- 
thermore : 

Learning  to  see  has  proved  a  bewilder- 
ing experience,  a  great  adventure  into 
a  topsy-turvy  universe.  The  Allentown 
youth,  obscure  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
center  of  nation-wide  interest  since,  is 
still  at  it.    He  is  still  learning  to  see. 

The  operation,  kept  secret  for  more 
than  a  month,  was  performed  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  bandages  were  removed, 
and  there  was  light  on  the  second  day. 
Out  of  that  glare  he  has  had  to  create 
a  new  mental  universe.  The  droll  things 
that  have  happened  to  him  in  the  attempt 
have  been  like  the  things  that  happened 
to  Alice  when  she  stept  through  the 
looking-glass. 

For,  indeed,  he.  too,  stept  through  a 
looking-glass,  the  mirror  that  is  the 
human  eye,  and  entered  into  a  world  so 
Strange  that  he  scarcely  yet  has  found 
words  to  describe  it.  Size  literally  means  nothing  to  him,  ex- 
cept as  measured  by  the  feel  of  his  hands.  Size  as  measured  by 
is  beyond  him. 

"For  example,"  he  frowns,  "I  have  trouble  telling  the  differ- 
ence between  a,  1 1  in  on  a  ml  a  grapefruit  unless  I  feel  them.  They 
both  have  the  same  color." 

OOM1  weeks  alter  tho  operation  he  saw  some  children  skip- 
ping rope,  we  read. 

"What  are  those  kids  doing,  Karl?"  he  was  asked. 

He  didn't  know.     He  had  to  think  back  to  his  past.     Later  ho 
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Flowers,    Once   Only   Scent,    Now 
Cain   the  Glory  of  Color 

explained  the  mental  process  thus: 

"I  figured  it  out,"  he  explains,  "by  the  sound  of  the  rope 
against  the  sidewalk.  I  had  heard  that  sound  when  I  was  blind. 
Slap,  slap,  slap,  like  that.  The  first  time  I  heard  it  when  I  was 
blind,  I  asked  what  it  was.  Some  one  told  me  it  was  little  girls 
skipping  rope." 

All  he  knew  about  a  face  was  what  he  could  feel. 

He  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  in  words.  His  primary  reac- 
tions are  fast  fading  away.  He  becomes  a  bit  contused  and  silent 
when  he  tries  to  explain.  Someway,  because  he  could  feel  tho 
whole  (ace  with  his  fingers,  it  seemed  to  him  once  that  he  should 
be  able  also  to  see  it  all  at  once. 

He  sits  with  an  orange  in  his  hand  and  tries  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  knowing  it  as  something  only  felt— a  roundness 
known  completely  to  the  mind,  "seen"  inwardly  as  a  whole — 
and  knowing  it  as  something  seen  with  the  eye,  a  roundness  that 
doesn't  look  round  at  all  because  the  eye  can  see  only  a  small 
part  of  it. 

He  can't  get  the  differentiation  into  words.  The  very  idea  of 
the  difference  confuses  him. 

Indeed,  words  themselves  are  enough  of  a  problem  without 
worrying  about  things  less  practical.  Like  a  child,  he  has  had  to 
learn  his  A  B  C  from  a  nursery  book.  He  could  speak  the  En- 
glish language  perfectly,  but  when  he  first  looked  at  it  printed. 
in  the  large-lettered  newspaper  head-lines,  he  was  looking  at 
meaningless  marks.      The  only  letters  he  knew  were  I 

Braille  alphabet,  a  code  of  dots  embossed  on  paper.     The  written 
language  was  something  to  feel,  not  to  see.     The  letti  r"A' 
three  simple  dots  that  affected  the  .finger-tip,  not  I     ■ 
lines  thai  affected  the  eye.    A  few  weeks  ago  he  had 
printed  word  letter  by  letter,  then  mentally  translate  it 
raised  dots,  before  he  could  say  what  the  word  meant.     Tu  dl 
can  spell  half-way  through  a  word  and  then  in  a  flash 

"F-A-C-T.   .   .   .   Oh,  it's   factory." 

The  lea j)  is  so  spontaneously   happy  thai  you  find 
laughing  with  him.     And  thus  in    goes  ventUl 
world. 

Otiikh  phases  of  his  greal  adventure  were  r< 
in  an  interview  in  The  Times: 

1  was  particular^  struck  with  vividness  and  bea 

of  (lowers.     To  me  thej    had  been  soft    and  fra 
dull  color.    I  was  astonished  al  the  beauty. 

Other  thing-  were  different.      I  hardly  know   what    i  • 


but  they  were  a  revelation  when  i  was  able  to  see  alter   the 
bandages  were  removed  from  my  eyes. 

1  think  that  the  greatest-moment  coming  to  me  will  he  when 
the  laces  of  my  friends  at  the  school.     I  have  ideas  of 
their  appearance  from  their  speech  and  actions,  but  I  suppose 
they  will  be  different  than  I  thought.     I  am  so  sorry  that  all  of  | 
them  can  not  be  as  fortunate  as  I  was. 

During  the  time  I  was  attending  school,  I  had  always  hoped  to 
some  day  regain  my  sight.     I  never  gave  up  thinking  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  I  would  be  able  to  see  things  like  other  ' 
fellows. 

1  want  to  be  a  salesman  and  travel.  After  one  has  been  shut 
out  from  all  the  sights  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  all  his  life, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  enough  of  the  things  of  which  you  have 
heard. 

Of  course,  I  can  only  distinguish  large  print  now,  but  I  hope, 
and  the  physicians  believe,  that  within  a  short  time  my  sight  will 
be  normal.  Even  as  things  are,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
my  lot. 


BosTort,    Mass.,   //*ra  l<L 


22,  who  had  been  blind  since  birth.  The  operation  wi  I 
formed  several  weelcslgo.  Recently  the  bandages  wdl 
moved.  The  young  man  saw.  The  world  was  unfolded  I 
vision. 

Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  evils  of  the  world,  spen 
time  picturing  what  it  meant  to  this  young  man  to  be  th< 
ficiary  of  the  good  work  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore.  You  w  || 
better. 
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Born  Blind,  Cured  at  22,  Youth  Talks 
To  Helen  Keller  of  Flowers,  Colors 


NEW  YORK.  May  1  CAP)— Earl  Mus-  j 
selman  met  Helen  Keller  today.  Earl  was  | 
bliud..  all  his  life— 22  years— until  a  j 
Philadelphia  surgeon  cut  a  false  pupil 
in  his  left  eye  two  months  ago.  Miss  I 
Keller,  eminent  teacher  of  the  blind,  i 
has  never  seen. 

They  met  in  her  home  and  talked. 
The  word  were  tapped  out  on  the  palm 
of  Miss  Keller's  hand,  for  she  is  deaf 
as  well  as  blind. 

'  Have  you  been  driving  in  the  city?" 
she  asked  Earl. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  like  country  driving  better 
than  city  driving?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It's  not  so  confusing  in  the 
country  and  I  can  see  better.'' 

"Do  you  want  to  learn  to  drive  an 
automobile?" 

"Yes.  I  do." 

"That  is  something  I  have  always 
wanted  to  do,"  said  Miss  Keller. 

Earl  joked.  "There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  backseat  driver,"  he  said. 


Miss  Keller  asked  him  into  the  garden 
to  see  her  flowers. 

"They  are.  tulips,"  said  Earl. 

"Did  colors  look  different  than  you 
had  imagined?"  Miss  Keller  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Earl,  "they  were  much 
brighter." 

He  groped  for  words  to  explain  color 
to  a  person  who  had  nevar  seen  it. 
"Your  dress  is  blue,"  he  said.  "A  beau- 
tiful blue.    Blue  is  my  favorite  color." 

Miss  Keller  was  pleased. 

Later  Earl  tried  out  television  ap- 
paratus at  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 

"They  tell  me  I  am  one  of  the  first 
people  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  do 
what  I  am  doing — pick  up  a  telephone 
receiver  and  sec  the  person  I  am  talk- 
ing to,"  he  said  into  the  apparatus. 

"That  seems  funny  to  me  when  I 
think  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
one  of  the  6,000,000  people  in  the  world 
who  could  not  see  at  all."  , 


PofTo-ns  Mass. j    ~7~r<*ye/ep 
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\)  Best  News  of  the  Day 

JF  ever  ynv  feo1  discouraged  and  get  to  thinking  that  •very- 
thing  \ng  to  the  dogs,  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
through  the  world  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  yei, 
millions  of  persons,  working  sincerely  along  unselfish  lines. 
Their  virtues  rarely  get  wide  publicity,  becauit  virtu«  is  not 
news. 

There  are  ever  so  many  persons  like  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore, 
specialist  on  the  staff  of  the  Graduate  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
who  has  performed  a  successful  operation  on  Earl  Musselman, 


CATARACT  REMOVAL 
JS  RESTORING  SIGHT 
PTO  BUNDED  PERSONS 

Making  the  blind  see  is  the  happy 
opportunity  of  many  ophthalmologists 
in  this  country.  These  surgeons  are 
successfully  removing  cataracts  (an 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the 
eye)  and  restoring  sight  to  many 
persons  who  formerly  thought  that 
they  were  doomed  to  blindness,  says 
Dr.  Louis  Lehrfeld  in  a  Hygeia  arti- 
cle. 

A  cataract  occurs  when  the  lens  of 
the  eye  has  changed  from  a  transpar- 
ent crystal  to  an  opaque  substance 
like  frosted  glass.  This  may  be  caused 
by  an  injury,  long  exposure  to  intense 
heat,  general  diseases,  heredity  or  old 
age. 

The  operation  is  practically  painless, 
being  performed  under  local  anesthe- 
sia, which  causes  no  danger  to  an 
older  person.  The  soreness  that  fol- 
lows is  no  more  than  is  felt  with  an 
ordinary  cold  in  the  eye. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
patients  recover  vision  after  the  op- 
eration, says  Dr.  Lehrfeld.  While  dif- 
ficulties do  present  themselves  at  rare 
intervals,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  patient  was  unable  to  see  be- 
fore the  operation  and  while  he  hai 
everything  to  gain,  he  can  lose  noth- 
ing. 

After  the  operation,  the  patient  is 
required  to  wear  cataract  glasses, 
which  are  somewhat  thicker  than 
ordinary  glasses.  Frequently  the  eye- 
sight is  better  afterward  than  it  was 
at  any  time  before. 
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Blifid  Since  Birth,  Man 
Sees  After  Operation 

PHILADELPHIA.  June  6  (AP)— 
Blind  since  birth,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fraser,  25,  an  evangelist,  saw  light 
today  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  operated  on  about 
two  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore, 
who  performed  a  similar  operation 
on  Earl  Musselman  recently  with 
notable  success. 

The  bandages  were  removed  mo- 
mentarily from  Mr.  Fraser's  eyes 
today  and  he  exclaimed  he  could 
see  liffht.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed on  one  eye.  The  other  will 
have  to  be  removed  later,  it  was 
said. 
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MAN  BLIND 
FROM  BIRTH 
SEES  LIGHT 


Operation   Performed 

on    Evangelist 

Successful 


PHILADELPHIA,  June  6  (AP) 
—Blind  since  birth,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fraser,  25,  an  evangelist,  saw  light 
today  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  operated  on  about 
two  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore, 
who  performed  a  similar  operation 
on  F.arl  Musselman  recently  with 
notable  success. 

DRAMATIC  DAY 

The  bandages  were  removed  momen- 
tarily from  Mr.  Fraser's  eyes 

"led   he   could    see    light.     The 
■    was   performed    on    one    eye. 
r    will    have    to    be    removed 
later.   It  was  said. 

TMS  .!"Jh*   most    dramatic    day    of 
Mr.    Fraser   said.      "It    ls   all 
TC,   so  wonderful    I    hardly   be- 
lieve I  am  In  the  same  world 

Dr.   Moore   held    what    he    said    was 


his  ftnger  in  front  of  my  left  ye,  the 
one  that  was  operated  on,  and  I  waa 
able  to  distinguish  Its  shape.  What  I 
really  saw  was  a  shadow.  Previously, 
I  could  not  have  distinguished  any- 
thing. 

"The  bandages  may  be  taken  off  for 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  but  I  can 
already  distinguish  the  difference.  I 
don't  know  what  to  expect  to  see  if  I 
am  enabled  to  do  so.  I  can  hardly 
wait  until  I  see  my  wife,  parents  and 
friends." 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  present  when  the 
bandages  were  removed.  Tomorrow  is 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding and  a  celebration  has  been 
planned. 

Dr.  Moore  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  result  of  the  operation  and  gave 
the  young  minister  more  than  a  faint 
ray  of  hope  that  he  may  yet  actually 
see  the  world   he  has  lived  in. 
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Blipd  at  Birth 
-  Evangelist  Sees 
D      Light  First  Time 

Philadelphia.  June-  8  (jp)— Blind, 
since  birth,  the  Rev.  Robert  Fraser, 
25,  an  evangelist,  saw  light  Saturday 
for  the  first  time. 
I  Mr.  Fraser  was  operated  on  about 
two  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Moore, 
who  performed  a  similar  operation 
on  Barl  Musselman  recently  with 
notable  success. 

The  bandages  were  removed  mo- 1 
mentarily  from  Mr.  Fraser's  eyes  Sat- 
urday and  he  exclaimed  he  could  see 
light.  The  operation  was  performed! 
on  one  eye.  The  other  will  have  to 
be  removed  later,  it  was  said. 

"This  ls  the  mc«t  dramatic  day  of 
my  life."  Mr.  Fraser  said.  "It  is  all  so 
strange,  so  wonderful  I  hardly  believe 
I  am  in  the  same  world. 

'Dr.  Moore  held  what  he  said  was 
his  finger  In  front  of  my  eye,  the 
one  that  was  operated  on,  and  I  was 
able  to  distinguish  Its  shape.  What  I 
really  saw  was  a  shadow.  Previously, 
I  could  not  have  distinguished  any- 
thing. 

"The  bandages  may  be  taken  off 
for  ony  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
but  I  can  already  extinguish  the  dif- 
ference. I  don't  know  what  to  expect 
to  see  if  I  am  enabled  to  do  so.  I  can ' 
hardly  wait  until  I  see  my  wife, 
parents   and   friends." 

Mrs.  Fraser  was  present  when  the 
bandages  were  removed,  esterday  was 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding and  a  celebration  was  planned 

Dr.     Moore     expressed    satisfaction 
with  the  result  of  the  operation  and  1 
gave  the  young  minister  more   than 
a  faint  ray  of  hope  that  he  may  ac- 
tually see  the  world  he  has  lived  In 
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EVANGELIST  SEES 
g  FOR  FIRST  TIME 

Rev.  Robert  Fraser  of  Philadel- 
phia   Says    Event    Was 
''Greatest  of  Life." 


PHILADELPHIA,  June  15  UP)— 
"The  most  thrilling:  moment  of  my 
life,"  was  the  description  given  to- 
day by  Rev.  Robert  Fraser,  25-year- 
old  evangelist,  born  blind,  in  tell- 
ing of  his  first  view  of*WB!light. 

Twenty  days  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser 
submitted  to  an  operation  on  his  left 
eye.  Tomorrow,  Dr.  George  H.  Moore 
of  Philadelphia  will  remove  the 
evangelist's  right  eye  as  a  second 
step   in  restoring  sight  to   the   left. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fraser's  first  view  of  the 
universe  resulted  from  an  accidental 
slipping  of  the  bandage  that  has 
swathed  his  head  since  the  opera- 
tion. 

"I  was  riding  in  an  automobile 
with  Dr.  Moore  yesterday  when  I 
felt  the  bandage  giving  way,"  said 
Rev.  Mr.  Fraser.  "Probably  I 
shpuld  have  told  -the  doctor,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  take  a 
peek  at  the  world. 

"I  tilted  my  head  and  peered 
through  a  slit  In  the  bandage  for 
several  seconds  before  I  had  to  lower 
my  gaze.  I  saw  the  light. 

"It  was  more  brilliant  than  I  had 
imagined.  It  was  the  most  thrilling 
moment  of  my  life." 

"Further  than  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it,"  he  said,  "for  I  have  never 
had  a  similar  sensation  with  which 
to  compare  it.  My  wife  told  me  that 
what  I  saw  was  the  sunlight  and  that 
it  was  yellow  in  color. 
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B      His  Sight  Restored 


Surgery  has  restored  light  to  one  eye  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fraser,  25,  of 
Philadelphia,  evangelist  who  has  been  blind  since  birth,  and  may  restore  the 
light  and  ultimate  sight  in  the  other  eye.  He  has  yet,  however,  to  gaze  on 
his  wife,  who  is  shown  at  his  bedside. 
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BORN  BUND, 

SEES  SUN  IN 

25TH  YEAR 


Evangelist     Describes 
Most  Thrilling 
Moment 


PHILADELPHIA,   Tunc   15   (AP) 
-"The  most  thrilling  moment  of  my 


life,"  was  the  description  given  to- 
day by  the  Rev.  Robert  Fraser,  25- 
year-old  evangelist,  born  blind,  in 
telling  of  his   first  view  of  sunlight. 

TAKE  OUT  RIGHT  EYE 

Twenty  days  ago  Sir.  Fraser  submit- 
ted to  an  operation  on  his  left  eye.  To- 
morrow Dr.  George  H.  Moore  of  Phila- 
delphia will  remove  the  evangelist's 
right  eye  as  a  second  step  in  restoring 
sight   to   the   left. 

er's  first  view  of  thr>  universe 
resulted  from  an  accidental  slipping  of 
the  bandage  that  has  swathed  iiis  head 
since  the  operation 

More   Brilliant  Than   Imagined 

"t   was 

terday    when     I     felt    tlie 

away,"  said  Mr.   Fraser. 

"Probably    I   should   have  told   the  doc- 

I    could    not   resist   the   impulse 
pi  .  k  .-it   ih"  world. 
•i  tilted  my  head  and  peered  through 
a  slit  in  the  bandage.      For  several  sec- 
onds, bel  lower  my  gaze,   I 
saw   the   light. 

It     wars     more     brilliant    than     1     had 


imagined.  It  was  the  most  thrilling 
moment  of  my  life." 

Wants  to  See  Trains 

"Further  than  that  I  cannot  describe 
it,"  he  said,  "for  I  have  never  had  a 
similar  sensation  with  which  to  com- 
pare it.  My  wile  told  me  that  what  I 
saw  was  the  sunlight  and  that  it  was 
yellow  in  color. 

•  "That  i3  something  I  will  have  to 
learn,  the  variations  and  shades  of  light 
which  are  called  colors.  I  am  growing 
impatient  to  ses  skyscrapers  and  rail- 
road trains." 


Philadelphia  Evangelist, 
Born  Blind,  Describes  H 
First  Sight  of  Light 


PHILADELPHIA,  June  15  (AP)— 
"The  most  thrilling  moment  of  my  life," 
was  the  description  given  today  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Fraser.  25-year-old  evan- 
gelist, born  blind,  in  telling  of  his  first 
view  of  sunlight. 

Twenty  days  ago,  Mr.  Fraser  sub- 
mitted to  an  operation  on  his  left  eye. 
Tomorrow,  Dr.  George  H.  Moore  of 
Philadelphia  will  remove  the  evangel- 
ist's right  eye  as  a  second  step  In  re- 
storing sight  to  the  left. 

Mr.  Fraser's  first  view  of  the  universe 
resulted  from  an  accidental  slipping  of 
the  bandage  that  has  swathed  his  head 
since  the  operation.    He  said: 

I  was  riding  in  an  automobile 
with  Dr.  Moore  yesterday  when  I 
felt  the  bandage  giving  way.  "Prob- 
ably I  should  have  told  the  doctor, 
but  I  could  not  resist  t-he  impulse 
to  take  a  peek  at  the  world. 

I  tilted  my  head  and  peered 
through  a  slit  in  the  bandage.  For 
several  seconds,  before  I  had  to 
lower  my  gaze,  I  Vv  tne  tight- 
It  was  more  brilliant  than  I  had 
imagined.  It  was  the  most  thrilling 
moment  of  my  life. 

Further  than  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it,  for  I  have  never  had  a 
similar  sensation  with  which  to 
compare  it.  My  wife  told  me  that 
what  I  saw  was  the  sunlight  and 
that  it  was  yellow  in  color. 

That  is  something  I  will  have  to 
learn,  the  variations  and  shades  of 
light  which  are  called  colors.  I  am 
growing  impatient  to  see  skyscrap- 
ers and  railroad  trains. 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
preaching  here,  was  enthusiastic  when 
Dr.   Moore   expressed   satisfaction   with 
his  progress.  It  was  explained  that  ac- 
tual sight  will  depend  on  the  fitting  of 
glass  lenses  to  the  eye  which  has  been 
made    sensitive    to    light.    The    natural 
lenses  were  removed  in  the  operation. 
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Til  Bet  He's   My   Father'; 
BUjid<Girl's  Sight  Restored 

Doctor  Who  Gave  Earl  Miissellman  Use  of  His 
Eyes  Performs  Successful  Operation  On  Mary 
Morley       {*) 


Merchantville,  X.  J.,  June  17— A  I 
world  even  more  beautiful  and  vivid  \ 
than  that  conjured  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  blind,  but  strange  in  its  conglom-  I 
or.i  ih m  of  colors,  distances,  and  di-  I 
mensi.ns,  was  unfolded  today  by  Miss 
Mary  Morley.  who  has  been  given 
sight  for  thp  first  time  by  means  of 
an  operation, 

For  31  years,  since  the  day  of  her 
birth,  Miss  Morley  recognized  her 
relatives,  persons,  animals  and  other 
Objects  only  by  sound  and  touch. 

Then  her  father  heard  that  Dr  £• 
H.  Moore  of  Philadelphia  had  per- 
formed a  successful  operation  and  had 
restored  the  sight  of  Earl  Miissellman 
of  Allentown.  Pa.,  who  saw  for  the 
first  time  on  Easter  Sunday.  Six  weeks. 


ago,  Morley  took  his  daughter  to  Dr 
Moore's   private  office  and  an  opera- 
tion  was   performed   on   one   eye. 
Then    the    bandages    were    removed 

I  and  replaced  by  a  pair  of  dark  glasses. 

"Look  at  the  big  man,"  were  Mary's 

first  words   after   her  sight   had  been 

restorer;.  "I'll  bet  he's  my  father,"  she 

'said,  pointing  a  trembling  finger  tow- 
ard James  Leo  Morley. 

Then  she  saw  a  flash  of  lightning, 
three  tiny  birds  and  a  larger  bird 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  airplane. 
She  saw  a  rose,  hitherto  identified 
only  by  smell,  and  then  trees  and 
colors  and  buildings.  She  was  brought 
home  last  Sunday.  And  today  she  was 
being  educated  in  identifying  objects 
by  sight. 


performed    on   one  eye. 

Then  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved amd  a  pair 
of   dark   glasses. 

"Look  at  the  big  man,"  were 
Mary's  first  words  after  her  sight 
had  been  restored.  "I'll  bet  he's  ! 
my  father,"  she  said,  pointing  a 
t  rem  b  11  nig  flntger  toward  Jamea 
Leo   Morley. 

Then  she  saw  a  flash  of  Hght- 
ning,  thre*  tiny  birds  and  a  lar- 
ger bird  which  turned  out  to  be 
an  airplane.  She  saw  a  rose,  hith- 
erto identified  only  by  smell,  and 
then  trees  and  colors  and  build- 
ings. She  was  brought  home  last 
Sunday.  And  today  she  was  being 
educated  in  identifying  objects  by 
sight. 

As  she  was  led  about  the  grounds 
of  her  home  she  uttered  exclama- 
tions th#t  might  have  come  from 
a   child   delighted  with   a  new  toy. 

"Things  are  really  prettier  in 
shape  than  I  thought  they  were," 
she  exclaimed.  "I  shall  know  all 
of  the  beautiful  things  in  the  world 
now." 

Dr.  Moore  ailso  performed  an 
operation  on  Rev.  Robert  Fraser, 
25,  who  was  born  blind.  One  o§ 
Fraser's  eyes  will  be  removej^^R 
he  will  be  able  to  see  wi||rthe 
other.  jd 
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EYES  THAT  SEE  NOT 

To  the   Editor  of  the  Post: 

Sir— The  thrilling  account  this  morn- 
ing of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fraser. 
old  evangelist  born  blind  and  who  has 
just  seen  the  sunllghftbr  the  first  time, 
calls  to  mind  as  a  matter  of  contrast 
how  many  people  are  born  with  per- 
fect eye-sight  and  who  go  through 
life  failing  to  see  all  of  the  beauties 
of  God   and   Nature  round  about  them. 

Those  who  go  through  life  without 
enjoying  the  wonders  of  God  and  Na- 
ture are  indeed  to  be  pitied,  particular- 
ly in  times  of  stress  and  the  modern 
the  world.  Tt  is  onlv  the  com- 
fort and  re?t  that  may  help  many  an 
Individual    through   trying   periods. 

ALFRED  DAVENPORT. 
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SIGHT  GIVEN 
MARYJORLEY 

Blind  From  Birth, 

Girl  Sees  World 

First  Time 


MERCHANTVILLE,  N.  J..  June 
IT — A  world  even  more  beautiful 
and  vivid  than  that  conjured  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  blind,  but 
strange  In  its  conglomeration  of 
colors,  distances,  and  dimensions, 
was  unfolded  today  by  Miss  Mary 
Morley,  who  has  been  given  sight 
for  the  first  time  by  moans  of 
an  operation. 

For   .31    years,    since  the   day   of  ; 
her   birth,    Miss    Mori 
other    objects    only    by    Sou- 
lier relatives,  persona,  animals  and  | 
touch. 

Then   her  father  beard   that  Dr. 
G.    H.    Moore   of   Philadelphia   had 
performed    a    successful    operation 
and  had  restored  the  sight  ( 
MusseMman  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  who 
saw    for    the    first    time    on 
Sunday, 
took    his   daughter    to 

■m  was  , 


'Blind'  Is  Subject 
'SvlevWlTby  Pastor 
Sermon 


is  to  he  the  subject  of 
Rev/Ll^jjd  J.  B.  Taber's  sermon 
Surmay  morning  at  Spaulding 
Methodist  Church,  Locust  Avenue 
at  Fifty-third  Street  in  North 
Long  Beach.  "The  sermon  was 
suggested,"  Mr.  Taber  said,  "by 
the  account  of  a  marvelous  opera- 
tion performed  by  a  Philadelphia 
surgeon  upon  a  man  born  blind, 
He  came  into  the  world  w) 
without  pupils,  but  the  surgeon 
gave  him  his  sight."  At  tb 
ning  service  the  pastor  will  bring 
a  message  on  "Serving  India."  Tt 
will  be  illustrated  with  beautiful 
ste'eopticon  slides.  Music  will  ba 
pn     tded   by   the   chorus   choir.^*'"' 
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SIGHT  RESTORED  TO 
WOMAN  NEARLY  BLIND 


Greene  County  Committee  For  Blind 

Needs  Funds  to  Carry  on 

This  Work 


This  year's  sale  for  the  blind,  which 
was  held  last  week  in  the  Community 
Rest  Room  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Build- 
ing, was  not  so  liberally  patronized  as 
was  that  of  1930,  but  the  results  wire 
gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
business  conditions  throughout  the 
country  are  not  normal. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  this 
year  will  fall  behind  those  of  1930  by 
approximately  $150.  The  total  of  last 
week's  proceeds  was  $752.45,  while 
that  of  1930,  was  $916.07,  but  orders 
to  be  filled  yet  will  increase  the 
amount  of  this  year's  receipts  to  about 
$765. 

The  year  1930  was  a  banner  one  in 
the  history  of  the  Greene  County 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  the  receipts 
being  larger  than  ever  before. 

All  of  the  money  received  at  the 
sale  goes  to  the  Albany  Committee  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  charge  of  the 
work.  It  is  used  for  paying  the  wages 
of  the  sightless  workers  and  the 
purchase  of  more  material. 

The  work  of  the  Greene  County 
Committee  for  the  Blind  is  financed 
by  voluntary  contributions  which  are 
made  annually.  This  money  is  used 
in  helping  blind  persons  in  Greene 
County.  The  quota  sought  this  year  is 
$1,600  and  only  part  of  it  has  been 
contributed,  thus  far.  The  committee 
is  in  need  of  immediate  funds  and  it 
it  hoped  that  those  who  have  not 
sent  in  their  contributions  will  do  so 
at  once.  All  of  this  money  is  applied 
to  the  work  of  the  Greene  County 
Committee. 

The  Committee  has  received  a  most 
gratifying  report  from  one  case  for 
which  it  was  responsible.  Some  time 
ago  Wendell  S.  Sherman,  head  of  the 
Greene  County  Committee,  received 
word  that  a  woman  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  resided  in  the  interior 
cf  the  county,  was  nearly  blind  and 
would  lose  her  eyesight  entirely  unless 
something  were  done  to  relieve  her. 
In  spite  of  her  advanced  years  she 
was  a  hard  worker  and  in  very  good 
health,  but  she  lacked  financial  means 
sufficient  to  pay  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Sherman  notified  the  Albany 
Committee  for  the  Blind  and  a  repre- 


sentative was  sent  here.  He  talked 
with  the  aged  woman  and  later  she 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Albany, 
where  an  eye  specialist  operated,  tho 
Greene  County  Committee  paying  all 
of  the  expenses.  Mr.  Snerman  has  re- 
ceived word  that  the  woman  is  doing 
well  and  that  her  eyesight  has  toeen 
restored.  She  will  soon  return  to  her 
home  and  will  be  able  to  perform  her 
daily  tasks. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases 
which  the  Greene  County  Committee 
has  looked  after.  Several  persons  have 
had  their  eyesight  restored  and  others 
who  were  totally  and  hopelessly  blind, 
have  been  cared  for  and  taught  a 
gainful  occupation. 


Blind  Students 
Are  Benefited 


Eleven  of  the  thirty-one  students  of 
j  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  were  operated  on  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Blayles,  Bluefield  specialist,  will 
not  return  to  the  institution  at  Rom- 
ney  this  fall. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  have  been  so 
wonderfully  benefited,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  enter  the  public  schools  this 
tall.  The  other  two  who  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  blind  school,  will  enter  up- 
on their  trades  which  they  have  com- 
pleted. 
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Man,  Blind  Since  Birth,  Sees 
World  for  First  Time,  as 
Operation  Gives  Him  Sight 
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W.  L.  ALSl  P. 

— Democrat  Photo. 

To  one  who  has  been  blind  SA- 
yeaxs — since  birth — surgical  science 
has  at  last  revealed  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  handiwork  of  man. 
The  one  who  is  bi  ing  amazed  by  this 
new  wor'd  of  light  is  W.  L.  Alsup, 
1417  McAlmont  street. 

The  darkness,  in  which  he  has 
groped  through  life,  was  transformed 
last  week  through  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, to  light,  sunshine,  wonders.  He 
was  to  be  sent  home  this  morning  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  for  the  first 
time  his  wife  and  five  children.  The 
operation  was  performed  about  a 
week  ago  at  the  Baptist  State  hos- 
pital by  some  of  Little  Rock's  most 
skillful   surgeons. 

Told  by  friends  and  relatives  and 
even  physicians  all  these  years  that 
he  was  hopelessly  blind,  that  the 
most  highly  treasured  of  our  five 
senses  would  never  cheer  his  life, 
Alsup  resigned  h'.mself  to  his  fate 
many  years  ago  and  sought  to  make 
the   best  of  his   affliction. 

Entered  School  for  Blind. 
At  nn  early  ;;ge  he  entered  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  where 
In:  learned  to  read  by  his  sense  of 
touch.  He  went  through  the  elemen- 
tary   grades   and    almost    finished    the 


high  school  course.  He  is  compara- 
tively well  educated,  having  turned 
most  of  his  time  t.>  reading  for  enter- 
tainment and   pastime. 

Although  fond  of  literature,  most 
of  the  matter  he  has  read,  especially 
of  recent  years,  has  been  of  studies 
of  nature — its  beauties  and  wonders 
— the  things  he  never  hoped  to  see. 
but  become  acquainted  with  only 
through  vague  dreams  and  distorted 
ideas. 

He  has  been  able  to  distinguish 
one  of  his  children  from  the  other 
only  through  his  sense  of  touch,  their 
voices,  and  perhaps  a  strange  intui- 
tion which  nature  gave  him  in  lieu 
of  sight.  This  intuition  is  one  of  the 
means  Mother  Nature  has  of  com- 
pensating the  afflicted  for  the  nor- 
mal pleasures  and  happiness  of  which 
she  has  deprived  them. 

When  the  bandage,  which  has 
guarded  the  new-born  sight  from  the  I 
strong  light,  was  removed  from  his  j 
eyes  yesterday  as  he  lay  in  the  hos- 
pital bed,  a  whimsical  smile  came 
over  his  face.  A  face  which  had  j 
grown  to  reflect  the  mental  suffer-  i 
ing  and  'disappointment  as  the  years 
passed  with  the  world  shut  from  his  , 
view. 


Emotion  Overcomes  Him. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  more  light 
in  the  world  than  I  anticipated,"  he 
whispered,  plainly  showing  the  great 
emotion  he  felt.  He  looked  long  at 
the  features  of  the  surgeon's  face, 
gazing  for  the   first  time  at  the  gen- 

i  eral  make-up  and  appearance  of  a 
human   being.     He  talked  little.     The 

!  bandage  was  soon  placed  again  ovp- 
the  wounded  eye,  which  now  functions 

i  as   an   optic. 

A  congenital  cataract  had  shut  out 
the    rays    of    light    from    each    61    his 

;  eyes,  which  could  be  detected  hv  any- 
one else  only  by   looking  directly  into 

i  the  pupil  with  an  especially  arranged 

I  artificial   light. 

Alsup's  case  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  local  surgeons  several  weeks 
ago.  His  eyes  were  closely  studied 
for  some  time.  Then  an  operation 
was  decided  upon.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Baptist  hospital  where  every  at- 
tention could  be  given  him. 

The  surgeons  inserted  a  very  keen 
and  delicate  instrument  just  under 
the  iris  of  the  eye  aud  cut  the  cataract 

I  loose  from  the  optic.  The  growth,  or 
rather  a  part  of  it.  was  removed 
through  the  small  opening.  What 
could  not  be  takeu  out  will  be.  ob- 
sorbed  within  the  next  five  or  six 
v  i  eks.  Then  the  eye  will  be  as  good 
as    anyone's,    it    was    said. 

Only  one  eye  w.-.s  operated  on  last 
week,  but  as  soon  as  jr  is  thoroughly 
healed,  the  other  will  be  treated  like- 
wise. 

His  Children  Blind. 
Three  of  Alsup's  children  are  also 
blind.  Their  afflictions  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  father.  The  oldest  of 
the  five  offsprings,  James  Conway 
Alsup,  aged  16,  Is  a  student  at  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
nt  her  two  are  .lames  Lynn,  aged  three,  j 

1  and  Judie  Mae,  nearly  two  years  of 
age. 

'•I  have  lots  to  see  from  now  on." 
Alsup  said.  "I  am  going  to  learn  to 
rend  all  over  again  as  .soon  as  the 
wounds  in  my  eyes  are  healed  and  my 
Sight  becomes  strong.  This  time  I 
will    not    read   with   my  fingers. 

"]  want  to  watch  the  birds  that  all 
my  life  1  have  heard  sing.  I  want 
to  study  people  and  observe  people. 
I  want  to  take  automobile  rides  on 
the  country  roads  and  see  the  green 
valleys  and  majestic  hills  that  I  have 
read  about  through  my  sense  of  touch 
and    visualized   in   the   darkness. 

■•Soon  I  will  be  able  to  see  the  au- 
tomobiles that  have  whizzed  by  as  I 
groped    along    the    streets." 

With  his  sight  restored,  his  great- 
est hope  now  is  for  the  same  "mir- 
acle'' to  open  the  eyes  of  his  three 
afflicted    children. 

Through  a  small  opening,  too  tiny 
to  detect  except  through  surgeons' 
instruments.  Alsup  has  been  able  to 
see  the  bulk  of  a  building,  perhaps  the 
same  as  a  normal  person  in  all  but 
utter  darkness.  At  very  close  range, 
he  likewise  could  see  the  bulk  of  a 
person,  but  could  riot  discern  one's  j 
features. 

For  the  past  several  years  Alsup 
has  dravn  a  pension  from  the  state 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  taxes 
levied  upon  pool  tables.  Pool  room 
operators  are  required  to  pay  $10  a 
year  for  each  table.  He  has  also 
added  to  this  meager  income  by  sell- 
ing  brooms. 

A  native  of  Lawrence  county,  Al- 
sup has  lived  in  Little  Rock  since 
1021.  Prior  to  moving  to  Little 
Rock,  however,  he  spent  several  years 
here  as  s  boy  in  the  Arkansas  SchooL 
for  the  Blind.  _^>^ 
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WONDERFUL,  SAYS  GIRL 
OF  9  ON  GETTING  SIGHT 


BELLAIRE,  O.,  Oct.  30  (UP)  — 
The  world  was  a  wonderland  today 
to  Edna  Goddard,  aged  9,  who 
started  rapturously  about  her  after 
life  of  blindness. 

The  skill  of  a  surgeon  gave  Edna 
sight  which  had  been  blotted  out  at 
birth  by  a  double  cataract. 

Everything  seems  so  funny,"  she 
laughed  gleefully,  looking  at  her 
mother.  "Even  mamma  seemed  dif- 
ferent before." 


The  generosity  of  localcivie  clubs 
and  the  skill  of  Dr.  Leo  Covert, 
neighbor  of  the  Goddards,  opened 
up  the  wonderland  for  Edna. 

"I  can  see,"  she  said. 

"I  didn't  know  that  eyes  were  of 
different  colors,"  she  said.  "Every- 
thing is  so  bright  and  different. 
It's  wonderful." 

Today  she  was  learning  the 
names  of  chairs  and  other  objects 
about  her  home.  Although  she  knew 
them  by  touch,  she  didn't  know 
them  by  sight. 
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Edna  Goddard,  9,  of  Bellaire,  O.,  blind  from  her  birth,  and  who 
has  gained  her  sight  after  an  operation,  exclaimed:  "I'm  so 
funny!''  when  she  saw  her  own  face  for  the  first  time  in  a  mir- 
ror. She  is  shown  in  the  photo  rapturously  gazing  on  the 
beauties  of  the  first  flowers  she  ever  saw.     (I.  N.  R.  photo.) 


Girl  Is  Given 
Sight  and  Sees 
Wonderland 

Skill  of  the  Surgeon  Banishes 
Child's  Blindness. 


Bellaire,  Ohio. — The  world  is  a  won- 
derland to  Edna  Goddard,  nine,  who 
stares  rapturously  at  strange  objects 
which  she  had  conjured  differently  In 
a  life  of  blindness. 

The  skill  of  a  surgeon  gave  Edna 
sight  which  had  been  blotted  out  at 
birth  by  a  double  cataract. 

"Everything  seems  so  funny,"  she 
laughed  gleefully,  looking  at  her  moth- 
er. "Even  mamma  seems  strange.  She 
seemed  different  before." 

The  generosity  of  local  civic  clubs 
and  the  skill  of  Dr.  Leo  Covert,  neigh- 
bor of  the  Goddards,  opened  up  the 
wonderland  for  Edna.  She  had  been 
born  blind.  As  she  learned  to  walk, 
she  also  learned  the  ways  of  the  blind, 
how  she  must  grope  her  way  about 
and  depend  upon  her  accentuated 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch  to  safe- 
guard herself  from  danger.  She 
learned  how  to  read  from  the  raised 
alphabet.  Her  parents  said  she  never 
complained. 

The  Goddards  were  poor,  unable  to 
take  Edna  to  a  specialist.  Civic  clubs 
interested  themselves  In  her  case. 
They  consulted  Doctor  Covert,  who 
offered  to  perform  the  operation. 

When  the  bandages  were  removed 
Edna  shrieked  in  childish  joy. 

"I  can  see."  she, said. 

But  everything  seemed  different 
from  what  she  had  conjured  In  her 
world  of  darkness.  Color  was  par- 
ticularly puzzling. 

"I  didn't  know  that  eyes  were  of 
different  colors,"  she  said.  "Every- 
thing is  so  bright  and  different  It's 
wonderful." 

She  is  learning  the  names  of  chairs 
and  other  objects  about  her  home.  Al- 
though she  had  known  them  by  touch, 
in   sight  they   were  strange. 
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^Crowley's  Wife  Regains  Sight 


Supt.   of   Police   M;chael   H.    Crowley   is    shown   with 
Mr«.    Crowley,    who    regained    her    aight   yesterday. 


Practically  Blinj_for  More  Than  Year,  She 
Undergoes  Successful  Operation 

Yesterday  was  Thanksgiving  Day  for  Supt. 
of  Police  Michael  H.  Crowley  and  his  family! 

Mrs.  Crowley  has  been  practically  blind 
from  cataracts  in  both  eyes  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Following  an  operation  at  Carney  Hospital 

recently,  directed  by     Dr.     Edward     Hurley    of 

Back  Bay,  Mrs.  Crowley  was  asked  to  go  to  the 

j  surgeon's    office    yesterday    for    adjustment   of 

eyeglasses. 

As  the  doctor  fitted  lenses  to  the  frame, 
Mrs.  Crowley  suddenly  cried  out:  "I  can  see 
with  my  left  eye — I  can  read  four  lines  of 
your  test  card  doctor!  Thank  God  I  can  see 
again!" 
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Girl  Is  Given  Sight 

3  and  Sees  Wonderland 


Skill   of  the  Surgeon   Banishes 
Child's  Blindness. 


Bellaire,  Ohio.— The  world  is  a  won- 
derland to  Edna  Goddard.  nine,  who 
stares  rapturously  at  strange  objects 
which  she  had  conjured  differently  in 
a  life  of  hlindness. 

The  skill  of  a  surgeon  gave  Edna 
sight  which  had  been  b!otted  out  at 
birth   by  a  double  cataract. 

"Everything  seems  so  funny."  she 
laughed  gleefully,  looking  at  her  moth- 
er. "Even  mamma  seems  strange.  She 
seemed  different  before." 

The  generosity  of  local  civic  clubs 
and  the  skill  of  Dr.  Leo  Covert,  neigh- 
bor of  the  Goddards,  opened  up  rhe 
wonderland  for  Edna.  She  had  been 
born  blind.  As  she  learned  to  walk, 
she  also  learned  the  ways  of  the  blind, 
how  she  must  grope  her  way  about 
and  depend  upon  her  accentuated 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch  to  safe- 


guard herself  from  danger.  She 
learned  how  to  read  from  the  raised 
alphabet.  Her  parents  said  she  never 
complained. 

The  Goddards  were  poor,  unable  to 
take  Edna  to  a  specialist.  Civic  clubs 
interested  themselves  in  her  case. 
They  consulted  Doctor  Covert,  who 
offered  to  perform  the  operation. 

When  the  bandages  were  removed 
Edna   shrieked  in  childish  joy. 

"I  can  see."  she  said. 

But  everything  seemed  different 
from  what  she  had  conjured  in  her 
world  of  darkness.  Color  was  par- 
ticularly puzzling. 

"I  didn't  know  that  eyes  were  of 
different  colors."  she  said.  "Every- 
thing is  so  bright  and  different.  It's 
wonderful." 

She  is  learning  the  names  of  chairs 
and  other  objects  about  her  home.  Al- 
though she  had  known  them  by  touch, 
in  sight   they   were  strange. 
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BOY,  BLMhSuI YEA^SEfiS 
SANTA  CLAUS  FOR  FIRST  TIME 

^~S  ST  JOHN,  N  B,  Dec  14  (A.  P.)— Johnny  Warner  know* 
now  that  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.     He  has  seen  him. 

The  little  St  John  boy  was  totally  blind  for  1 3  years.  An 
operation  recently  restored  the  sight  of  one  eye. 

Since  then  Johnny  has  been  around  places  and  looked 
at  things,  including  all  the  preparations  for  Christmas.  He 
glimpsed  Santa  for  the  first  time  in  a  department  store. 

Rsrro-r,    Mass.     farerd 
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Comic  Laughs 

came  to  C.  S.  Brook- 
shire,  blind  for  38  years, 
wherThis  Bight  was  re- 
stored in  Grady  Hos- 
pital after  miracle  op- 
eration. He's  reading 
Puck,  colored  comic 
section,  feature  of  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Advertiser. 

(c)    International  News   Photos. 


Blind  14  Years,  Man 
Finds  a  New  World 
on  Regaining  Sight 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  6  (UP)— Eu- 
gene Fisher  looked  out  on  a  new 
world  today,  one  that  had  changed 
vastly  since  that  day  14  years  ago 
when  cataracts  closed  his  vision. 

When  blindness  came  to  him  he 
was  told  his  case  was  incurable, 
and  he  was  destined  henceforth  to 
a  life  of  darkness.  In  those  14 
years  styles  have  changed,  the 
world  war  ceased  to  be  the  head- 
line oa  the  newspapers,  nickel 
movie  shows  have  given  way  to  the 
big  cinema  palaces.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  but  by  hearsay. 

Recently  the  lighthouse  for  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
found  him.  They  summoned  a  doc- 
tor. He  said  Fisher's  case  was  one 
that  might  be  treated  by  operation. 
They  operated  and  the  unbroken 
blackness  ggave  way  to  unbroken 
whiteness.  Fisher  still  did  not  lis- 
lieve  and  thought  it  was  a  hoax. 

Then  the  nurse  asked  him: 

"What  color  is  the  doctor's  mus- 
tache?" 

"Why,  he  hasn't  any.  I  see  him 
plain  as  I  ever  saw  any  one,"  Fisher 
said  and  then  became  jubilant  as 
he  looked  out  on  the  new  world. 

"I  was  born  again,"  he  explained 
today. 

Then  he  started  on  a  tour  of 
sightseeing.  Among  his  observa- 
tions: 

The  modern  movie  isn't  as  good 
as  the  old  Nickelodeon. 

The  crowds  are  rougher  than  they 
were  before  he  went  blind. 

Women  appear  strange  smoking. 

Children  are  "fresher." 

Skirts  have  not  changed  much- 
he  missed  the  short  skirt  era. 

He  looked  into  a  mirror  and  for 
the  first  time  in  14  years  saw  him- 
self. 

"  'Gee,  how  old  you  got,'  I  said 
to  myself.  I  didn't  know  my  own 
self." 
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h    in    Jail,    Vet- 
ra^Plan  Going  On 
With  Operation 


Although  he  is  in  jail  on  a  U.  S. 
liquor  charge,  Joseph  RaLsion,  G2, 
blind  war  veteran,  is  going  to  have 
an  operation  to  restore  his  eyesight 
if  it  Is  surgically  possible. 

Walter  Gaston,  service  officer  of 
the  American  Legion  post,  said  last 
night  that  Ralstcr.'s  former  buddies 
of  the  12th  Coast  Artillery  had 
agreed  to  go  through  with  their 
plans  to  furnish  hospitalization  for 
the  gray-haired  overseas  veteran, 
whether  he  is  in  jail  or  out. 

Ralston  was  arrested  by  Deputy 
U.  S.  Marshal  Walter  Bogan  late  I 
Monday  on  a  federal  liquor  war- 1 
rant.  He  is  charged  with  selling  a  ! 
pint  of  liquor  to  an  undercover  I 
prohobition  agent  on  Dec.  17.  He ' 
was  bound  over  to  the  federal 
grand  jury  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Q.   A.   Kaune. 

The  blind  veteran  was  arrested 
only  10  minutes  before  Mr.  Gaston 
arrived  at  his  home  at  3819  Hoyt 
avenue  to  tell  him  about  the  eye 
operation.  Mr.  Gaston  caught  up 
with  them  at  Commissioner  Kaune's 
I  office  but  was  too  late  to  have  the 
veteran  released  on  his  personal 
recognizance. 

A  physician,  whose  name  was 
not  disclosed,  has  volunteered  to 
examine  Ralston's  eyes  and  to  oper- 
ate on  them  if  it  is  possible.  War 
buddies  have  pledged  a  purse  to 
pay  for  hospitalization. 

Ralston,  who  is  well  known  in 
Everett,  served  overseas  as  a  ser- 
geant. Until  recent  years  he  has 
been  a  barber. 


The  Light  That  Came  Back 

For  twenty  years  Jacob  Lieberman  was 
blind.  He  sat  day  after  day  engaged  in 
weaving  in  the  home  of  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  old  when  blindness 
overtook  him.  The  other  day,  following 
the  removal  of  a  bilateral  cataract,  the 
bandages  were  removed  from  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  he  saw  again.  And  one 
of  his  first,  acts  was  to  stand  in  front 
of  a  mirror  in  order  that  he  might  see 
Jacob  Lieberman  as  he  appears  after  the 
changes  wrought  by  twenty  years.  Were 
he  living  with  wife  and  children  they 
might  have  come  first.  As  it  was,  what 
more  appropriate  than  that  he  should 
take  a  good  look  at  himself? 

The  case  of  Jacob  Lieberman  is  of 
general  Interest  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  a  man  may  be  never  too  old  to 
see,  thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  medical 
science  and  the  triumphs  of  surgery. 
Probably  the  old  man  long  ago  gave  up 
expectation  of  again  looking  out  on  the 
world.  He  had  heard  airplanes  droning 
overhead  but  never  expected  to  see  one. 
He  recognized  his  fellow  inmates  in  the 
home  for  the  blind  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  had  no  expectation  that  he 
would  see  them.  Then,  having  lived  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  expectation  of  life, 
there  occurred  what  must  to  him  have 
seemed  a  miracle.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  he  was  restored  to  the  ranks  of  the 
multitudes  who  see. 

It  is  recorded  that  Jacob  Lieberman 
was  pleased  with  himself.  He  was  proud 
(of  the  fact  that  he  has  retained  the 
military  carriage  which  he  acquired  in 
'his  young  manhood  when  for  fifteen 
years  he  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Russian  czar.  He  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
his  hair  and  beard  as  he  combed  them. 
There  was  doubtless  a  satisfaction  in 
watching  his  hands  as  they  arranged  his 
necktie. 

All  in  all,  this  item  which  creeps  into 
the  news  of  a  troubled  world  is  of  a 
kind  to  cause  a  thrill  of  sympathy  in  the 
heart  of  many  a  reader.  People  who 
'never  heard  of  him  before  and  may 
forget  him  on  the  morrow  are  glad  that 
Jacob  Lieberman,  given  back  his  eye- 
sight in  his  closing  years,  finds  Jacob 
I  Lieberman  so  pleasing. 


■J      ^4i       /?1J. 


Man's  Sight  Restored 
Without  Treating  Eyes 

MONTREAL,  April  25  (AP)— An 
operation  whereby  a  patient  blinded 
by  drinking  poisoned  alcohol  had 
his  sight  restored  without  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes,  was  reported  to- 
day at  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  g.  H.  Mathewson  performed 
a  lumbar  puncture  near  the  base 
of  the  patient's  spinal  column  and 
withdrew  part  of  the  spinal  fluid 
once  a  day  for  four  days.  After 
the  second  removal  the  man  could 
see  and  after  the  fourth  his  eye- 
sight was  normal.  The  name  of 
the  patient  was  withheld. 
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Blind  20  Years, 
;Sees~Againat87 


Blind  for  20  years.  Jacob  Lieber- 
man has  had  his  sight  restored  by 
an  operation  in  the  home  of  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind.  Here  you  see  him  as  he  lit 
his  own  cigaret  for  the  first  time 
in  a  fifth  of  a  century. 
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Sees  After  20  Years  of 
Blindness  and  Is  88 

YONKERS,  N.  Y.,  July  13  (AP)— After  20  years  of  blind- 
ness,  Jacob  Lieberman,  at  88,  can  see  again. 

"Five  operations  it  was,"  he  said,  puffing  jauntily  at  his 
cigarette,  "and  now  I  can  see  my  girl.  She's  60.  No,  I  wasn't 
disappointed  when  I  saw  her." 

Excited  as  a  boy,  Lieberman,  resident  of  the  New  York 
Guild  Home  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  plans  a  big  day  in  New  York 
city  soon. 

First  he  wants  to  buy  tools,  so  he  can  go  back  to  his  cabinet- 
making  trade.  Then  he  will  visit  the  synagogue,  hunt  up  the 
old  prayer  books  he  had  to  abandon  at  his  boarding  house  when 
he  thought  he  never  could  read  them  again,  and  if  there  is  time, 
go  to  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  building  and  see  a  movie. 

He  is  going  to  stay  right  on  at  the  home,  because  that's 
[  where  his  friends  are  now. 

"And  my  girl  lives  here,  too,"  he  added. 
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TRAFFIC  TERRIFIES  MAN  WHO 
c^ffiWAS  FEARLESS  WHILE  BLIND 

EatfMusselman,  His  Sight  Partially  Restored,  Worse  Off  in 

Some  Ways  Than  Before—Formerly  Walked  About 

Alone,  Now  Needs  Guide 


NEW  York.  July  20  (A.  P.)  -  In  I 
some    ways   Earl   Musselman   i«   worse  j 

off,  now  that  he  can  see,  than  when  he 
was  blind. 

The     23-year-old     AUentown,     Penn, 
man  was  given  30  percent  sight  in  one  [ 
eye    by    the    creation     of    an    artificial  , 
pupil  a  year  ago  during  an  exceptioral  ! 
operation  in  Philadelphia. 

Today  he  was  in  New  York  for  the 
first  time  since  he  became  accustomed 
to  seeing  things. 

While  gazing  at  the  wonders  of  sky- 
scrapers, subways  and  ships,  he  ex- 
plained the  tremendous  handicap 
!  which  now  faces  h-.m. 
j  He  has  lost  the  ways  of  the  blind, 
land  still  has  not  yet  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  vision. 
|  When  he  adventured  forth  into  New 
York  as  a  blind  youth,  he  came  alone. 
This  time  his  uncle.  D.  W.  Laubach, 
'  Philadelphia  optometrist,  guided  him 
1  by  the   elbow. 

"Before  I  was  able  to  see,"  M-is=el- 
man    said,    "I    had    no    fear    of    g.)!ng  ! 


anywhere.       I    Always    went    alone.        I 

could  snide  myself  by  feel  and  my 
sense    of    direction. 

"But  after  I  was  able  to  see  I  got 
I  could  s.v  how  fast  the  auto- 
mobiles aid  street  oars  went.  F.vet 
sine,  then  someore  has  had  to  go  with 
rr.e  and  l->ad  me  when  I  go  out  into 
the  streets." 

Kea-in?   it   would   be  years  before  he 

i  gained     fu.l     confidence     in     his     new 

|  power,  Musselman  was  worried  about 
an  occupation.     James  H.  O'Donnell,  a 

',  showman  and  brother-in-law  of  Con 
Colleono.     famous     tight-rope     walker, 

i  who  had  been  brought  up  In  Allen- 
town,   car?  e   to   th^   rescue. 

I  He  kn?w  Musselman  played  the 
saxonhone,  and  that  he  had  had  two 
pals  in  Overbrook,  Penn,  Institute  for 
the  B!inc  who  also  played  musical 
instruments. 

So  the  two  blind  youths,  Ralph 
Sterne,  and  Charles  Lightenwalner. 
and  the  youth  who  now  sees,  formed 
a  musical  trio. 

That  i.,  what  brought  Musselman 
to  this  C'ty  of  wonders,  the  speed  of 
whifh  terrifies  him. 


Blin^-She  Sees  Again 
,/The  Light  of  Christmas 

d/cI^ts  Promised  to  Save  Mrs.  Clifford  Bil- 
lings' Life  but  Said  She  Could^Never 
See:    Then  One  Night- 


Mrs.    Clifford    Billings,   with    Clifford,   jr.,   and    Elaine.      She   was 
blind.     Now,  with  the  children,  she  will  see  "the  tree." 


BY    GERARD    GRISWOLD. 

"I  believe  we  can  save  her 
life — but  she  will  never  see 
again,"  said  the  doctor.  His  as- 
sociates agreed. 

Seven  weeks  of  flu,  followed 
by  severe  pains  in  the  spine  and 
then  in  the  head,  puzzled  the 
men  of  medicine.  The  morning 
of  October  1  Mrs.  Lillian  Bill- 
ings, 28,  wife  of  Clifford  A. 
Billings,  4501  South  Fiftieth 
street,  awoke  to  find  the  right 
side  of  her  face  paralyzed — and 
she  was  blind. 

Not  just  partially  blind  but  as 
devoid  of  sight  as  if  she  had 
never  had  it. 

"I  wasn't  frightened  at  first," 
said  she.  "I  got  out  of  bed  and 
my  husband  remarked  about 
how  queer  my  face  looked.  I 
told  him  I  couldn't  see.  There 
was  no  darkness.  I  had  heard 
blindness  described   that   way — 


there  was  just  nothing.  Except 
for  the  pain  I  might  never  have 
had  any  eyes.  Then  it  all  came 
over  me — what  it  meant." 

The  same  night  at  Lord  Lister 
hospital  she  was  operated  upon 
for  pressure  on  the  brain.  A 
rare  and  delicate  operation  was 
performed  at  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

Saved    Her    Life. 

"I  believe  we  can  save  her 
life  but  she  will  never  see 
again!"  was  the  message  that 
rang  hour  after  hour  in  Clifford 
Billings  ears. 

And  then  there  was  darkness 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

For  two  weeks  Mrs.  Billings 
slowly  improved  from  the  oper- 
ation— but  she  was  blind. 

"My  bed  was  by  the  window," 
she  recalled.  "It  was  a  warm 
October  night.  I  turned  my 
head  toward  the  window  to 
catch  the  smell  of  burning 
leaves." 


Mr.  Billings  was  by  her  side 
near  the  window. 

"Is  that  the  moon?"  asked  the 
woman  who  was  blind. 

It  was  the  moon. 

Husband  and  wife  wept. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  sight!"  she 
recalled,  "even  though  I  only 
saw  it  vaguely." 

Getting    Better. 

"She  may  regain  the  sight  of 
her  left  eye — but  never  in  her 
right." 

Days  passed — and  then  sud- 
denly Mrs.  Billings  realized  that 
sight  was  returning  to  her  right 
eye  as  well. 

"There  was  no  color  at  first — 
things  just  looked  gray  and 
white,  like  pictures  in  the  news- 
paper. Then  before  I  really 
realized  that  it  was  happening 
I  was  seeing  color  again. 

"Now  my  eyes  have  grown 
better  until  again  I  can  do  my 
housework.  I  can  read  with 
glasses  and  sew — this  morning 
when  you  came  I  was  going  to 
do  my  first  washing.  I  don't 
know  anyone  that  will  enjoy  a 
merrier  Christmas  or  see  a  new 
year  full  of  more  sunshine  and 
promise  than  we." 

Two   Children    Happy. 

The  Billings  live  in  a  modest 
home.  There  is  Clifford,  jr.,  7, 
and  Elaine,  3.  It  is  a  house  with 
pets  and  barnyard  fowl,  and  a 
garden  in  which  Mrs.  Billings 
plans  to  work  more  vigorously 
than  ever  this  spring. 

Christmas  day  she  and  her 
family  will  spend  at  the  home  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  George  Pleuler, 
2224  South  Twenty-seventh 
street.  There  will  be  a  tree  for 
the  children.  With  them  will 
also  be  her  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Johnson. 

"Clarence  was  near  me  in  the 
hospital,  too,"  said  she.  "He  had 
an  internal  ailment  and  had  suf- 
fered 12  hemorrhages.  They 
didn't  expect  him  to  live  either. 
But  we  both  are  getting  along 
so  well. 

"I  wish  everyone  in  the  world 
could  have  as  happy  a  Christ- 
mas as  we  are  going  to  have." 


My      IA/+*Kly     f?**Ur> 
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His  Grandfather  Gave  Him  a  Fiddle 


ON  New  Year's  Eve,  an  old  fiddler  played  in 
a  big  music  hall  in  London.  He  came  from 
the  Kentucky  mountains  and  played  some  old, 
old  tunes.  He  played  and  sang  old  songs  that  the 
English  people  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time. 
They  clapped  and  clapped  and   asked   the   old 


JILSON  SETTERS  AND  HIS  FIDDLE 
"Most  Likely  I'll  See  a  King  or  a  Prince" 

fiddler  to  play  more.  He  played  and  played  and 
then  said  to  the  people,  "I  loved  music,  so  grand- 
pappy  bought  me  this  fiddle.  I  never  saw  any 
music  books.  I  just  heard  the  old  tunes  and 
played  'em  by  ear." 

The  old  fiddler's  name  is  Jilson  Setters.  He  is 
74  years  old,  and  he  himself  is  now  a  grand- 
father. He  was  born  in  a  little  log  cabin  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky.  He  was  born  blind.  He 
could  not  see,  but  he  was  a  happy  boy.  He  loved 
music,  and  the  cabin  rang  with  music,  for  some- 
one was  always  playing  the  fiddle.  He  wanted  a 
fiddle  of  his  own  more  than  anything  else.   After 


his  grandfather  gave  him  one,  it  was  not  lc 
before  the  blind  boy  could  play  all  the  old,  < 
tunes. 

The  tunes  had  been  brought  to  the  mounta 
by  the  early  English  settlers.  The  settlers  1 
stayed  in  the  mountains  and  had  not  moved  fr 
place  to  place.  Jilson  Setters  says  he  was  b( 
in  a  cabin  in  which  his  family  had  lived  for  m. 
than  200  years.  The  people  were  very  plain  s 
liked  simple  pleasures.  They  liked  nothing  bet 
than  to  meet  and  spend  the  evening  singing 
songs. 

Jilson  Setters  grew  up  in  the  mountains  i 
made  his  living  by  playing  his  fiddle.  He  pla? 
and  sang  at  weddings  and  corn  shucking  part 
One  of  his  songs  was  about  the  king  cal 
"Prince  Charley".  Others  were  "Young  Cb 
lotte"  and  "The  Blind  Child".  Others  were  ah 
great  lords  and  fair  ladies  and  brave  knigl 
Some  of  the  songs  were  written  in  Old  Engl 
and  date  back  hundreds  of  years. 

Four  years  ago,  the  blind  fiddler  went  t( 
doctor.  The  doctor  was  able  to  do  something 
make  him  see.  He  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
dark,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  he  was  ablei 
see  his  ten  children  and  wife.  In  speaking  of  1 : 
he  said,  "She  was  just  as  I  thought  she'd  \ 
Hair  all  gold,  and  ears  soft  as  a  fawn's." 

A-Traveling  He  Would  Go 
The  old  fiddler  had  never  been  far  from  hoi' 
He  surprised  the  mountain  people  one  day  I 
saying,  "I  am  going  to  England  to  play  sot 
tunes  for  the  folks  over  there."  He  was  asked ( 
go  by  the  American  Folk  Song  Society.  Tl 
society  tries  to  keep  alive  old,  old  songs.  I 
wanted  the  old  fiddler  to  play  at  the  Folk  S(g 
Festival  in  London.  He  was  glad  to  take  his  I 
fiddle  across  the  ocean  and  play  his  old  tunes  in  6 
land  from  which  they  had  come. 
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Minstrel 


^^  SINCE  BIRTH,  Jilson  Setters,  fiddler 
\  W  of  Lost  Hope  Hollow,  Kentucky,  had 
™  been  blind.  Past  seventy,  an  operation 
gave  him  the  great  adventure  of  sight.  For  the 
first  time,  he  saw  his  ten  children  and  his  wife. 
("She  was  just  like  I  reckoned  she'd  be;  hair  all 
gold  and  ears  soft  as  a  fawn's.*')  Recently  he 
completed  another  great  adventure:  a  trip  to 
magic  England,  of  which  he  had  sung  and  talked 
for  years.  From  his  youth  he  had  wandered 
about  his  hills  "play  in 'an'  singin' at  gatherin's, 
corn  shuckin's,  and  'play  parties."'  He  sang 
tunes  that  had  come  over  to  Virginia  and  into 


Kentucky  during  the  reign  of  England's  merry 
Charles  II.  His  dialect  holds  Elizabethan 
idioms  and  Chaucerian  and  Anglo-Saxon  words. 
It  took  stratagem  and  patience  to  persuade  him 
to  journey  for  the  first  time  out  of  Lost  Hope 
Hollow.  All  his  life  he  had  dreamed  of  a  voyage 
across  the  sea,  a  sight  of  the  palaces  and  towers 
of  which  he  had  so  often  sung.  On  his  recent 
trip  he  sang  before  crowds  at  Albert  Hall,  in 
London,  and  before  gay  groups  of  merry 
youngsters  on  the  highways.  Now  he  is  back  in 
Lost  Hope  Hollow  with  his  songs  and  his  dreams 
and  the  rich  memory  of  a  golden  voyage. 
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jjliad.  Student  Regains  His 
Sight  And  Sees  Odd  World 


L'cfctofi  Note:    Hon    Don 
»n,  Kl ^University 

igton      student,      at      Sea 


Donald- 
son, |21,>OJivivei'sit.v    of    V.  ush- 
iugton      student,      at      Seattle, 
feceirtljr  regained,    his.    sight 
after   It   years     of     Win 
When    he    wqs    7    years    old    an 
}{on     of     dynamite 
'     ii  bbed    him    of   his   sight,   and 
five    operations    to    restore    it 
unsuccessful.    The 
Mini    gave   him    hack   the 
llie    power    to    see.    In    the    fol- 
.'-•    article    Donaldson    d<-s- 
<  i  Ibes   his  thrilling  <  spe 
I'.V  DON   DONALDSON 

reat  to  be  able^to  see.  It's 
like  being  born  again,  into  a  new 
world.  Colors,  and  movement  and 
Skew  things  are  so  fascinating,  that 
s  are  not  long  enough  for 
tne\ 

Details  interest  me.  The  eyes 
.•;iid  noses  and  teeth  of  people— 
where  before  I  was'  conscious  cf 
only  a  white  blur.  People  do  not 
look  v.  bit  like  I  thought  they  would 
look   from   their   voices. 

Mas  Many  A  Laugh 

h  been  amusing,  and  I  have 

ny  a  taugh   to   myself.   My 

[     have     to    wait    until    I 

before     I     can 

them,    and    even    my   own 

It    was    wonderful    to    sec 


my  mother's  face.  I  did  not  have 
:i,  very  lear  remembrance  of  how 
jfjne    looked   because  I  was   only  7 

lost    my    sight,    and    I've 
<i,i    of    forfcot. 

*  look  like  I  thought  I 
'would  either.  It's  hard  to  get  used 
to   my   face!    I'd  forgotten  the  col- 

but  of  course  I  km 
grass  was  green,  and  the  sky  was 
blue.    Girls    don't      look      tike      I 
thought    they    would,    from    their 

Learning   To   Bead,  Write 

I'm  a  college  man,  but  now,  for 

r  >e    first    time,    I    am    learning    to 

rid   read.   Readinv    is  nol  so 

Writing  comes  m    r 
ive   taken   all   :ny   n<  I 

l.e.  It  is 
hard  to  break  away  from  it. 

n    Pictures    are    wonderful. 
Airplanes     I  can't  get  accu 
in   them.  I   want   to  take   a 

m,    and      look      and      look 
iv   angle.    \lso  i  want   to 
to   drive  a  <■ 
Sees    Football    Game 
1     have    seen    my    fi  st, 
came,  and   I  was  .st-  excited  by  the 
and      movement      n 
and    the    student    che«    ing 
that    people      must      have 
me    crazy. 

to   continue  helping  ' 
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YOUTH  BORN  BLIND 
WINS  LAW  DEGREE 


Frank  Rentz  of  Madison,  Wis., 

Sees  as  Result  of  Grafting 

of  Animal  Eye  Pupils. 


Copyright,  1933,  by  NANA,  Inc. 

MADISON,  Wis.,  June  24.— When 
Frank  Rentz  of  Madison,  a  tall, 
sunburned  young  man  in  cap  and 
gown,  walked  across  the  platform 
to  receive  his  diploma  as  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  he  received  the  same  ap- 
plause as  his  classmates,  no  more, 
no  less. 

No  one  except  a  few  friends  knew 
that  Frank  was  any  different  from 
the  other  graduates.  And  that  was 
just  the  way  he  wanted  It  to  be. 

"I  don't  talk  about  it  much,"  he 
said.  "It  shouldn't  make  a  differ- 
ence, but  it  does.  When  people 
know      about      it      their      attitude 


changes.  They  begin  to  make  allow- 
ances for  me,  show  me  special  con- 
sideration. That's  the  one  thing  I 
don't  want." 

Frank  was  born  twenty-four 
years  ago,  without  pupils  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  only  2  when  an  opera- 
tion was  performed.  Layers  of  skin 
that  covered  the  optic  nerve  were 
removed  by  the  electric  needle;  then 
the  pupils  of  an  animal's  eyes  were 
grafted  upon  his  eyes. 

He  doesn't  know  just  what  animal 
was  used,  but  "I  can  see  pretty 
well  in  the  dark,"  he  says,  "and 
the  color  of  the  pupils  changed  a 
little,  from  blue  to  brown  to  gray." 

Treatment  went  on  for  three 
years.  He  was  5  when  he  saw  for 
the  first  time.  After  that,  it  was  a 
matter  of  developing  muscular  con- 
trol. For  a  while  his  eyes  moved 
around  rapidly.  He  broke  himself 
of  that. 

In  his  college  years  he  has  kept 
up  eye-training  exercises.  Every 
night  he  makes  his  eyes  follow,  to 
the  point  of  fatigue,  the  tip  of  a 
pencil  that  he  swings  in  a  circle  or 
moves  in  horizontal  or  vertical  pat- 
terns. His  sight  is  improving.  He 
is  able  to  wear  thinner  and  thinner 
glasses. 
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Man,  Blind  for 

18  Years,  Regains 

Sight  at  Age  of  25 

PITTSBURG,  Sept  19  (A.  P.) 
— Sylvester  Flynn,  25,  is  renew- 
ing a  "seeing  acquaintance" 
with  a  world  he  had  known  only 
by  touch,  taste,  hearing  and 
smell  for  IS  years. 

He  has  his  sight  back— a 
sense  eh  lost  at  the  age  of  7,  and 
green  grass  and  trees  and  the 
faces  of  people  are  the  things 
that  fascinate  him. 

An  operation  a  month  ago 
helped  Flynn  recover  his  sight. 

He  plans  to  resume  his 
scholastic  studies  and  continue 
vocal  lessons  he  began  some 
years  ago. 
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RESTORES 
BUND  BOY 

HIS  SIGHT 

— 


Complete   Success   in 

Wake  of  Delicate 

Operation 


Jimmy  Hawkins,  15,  has  been 
away  from  his  classes  at  the  Thomas 
Edison  School  in  Brighton  for  some 
weeks.  But  he's  going  back  soon. 
And,  unlike,  most  boys,  he's  going 
to  be  very,  very  happy  to  get  back 
to  school. 

CAN   SEE   AGAIN 

For  Jimmy  Hawkins  had  U>  leav« 
school  because  he  was  blind,  totally 
blind.  And  now,  thanks  to  the  miracles 
Of   modern   science,    he   can    se< 

Jimmy   lost    the    sight    of   his    left   eye 
I  when    he    was    a    very    small    1 
two    or    three    years    old.       Bight    weeks 
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ago,  playing  with  other  beys  at  the 
Blue  Hills,  a  batted  tennis  ball  struck 
the  pupil  of  the  other  eye,  and  for 
Jimmy    there    was    no    more    light. 

The  ball,  doctors  said,  had  struck  the 
eye  with  such  force  that  the  retina  was 
separated. 

Jimmy's  foster  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Budka,  of  17  Bigelow  street, 
Brighton,  took  him  to  the  Massachu- 
setts  Eye  and   Ear   Infirmary. 

Perform  Delicate  Operation 

Doctors  there  looked  him  over  and 
immediately  diagnosed  the  condition, 
which  is  not  considered  rare.  They  de- 
cided to  perform  a   delicate  operation. 

On'  Oct.  9  Dr.  Paul  Chandler  per- 
formed the  operation,  using  methods 
which  have  been  used  in  similar  cases 
at  the  same  hospital,  and  in  New  York 
and  other  cities.  The  retina,  by  means 
of  a  delicate  electrical  apparatus,  was 
healed. 

The  boy's  eye  was  kept  in  bandages 
for  11  days.  On  Oct.  20,  Jimmy's  loth 
birthday  anniversary,  they  took  off  the 
bandages— and    the    boy    could    see. 

The  left  eye,  though  it  looked  per- 
fectly normal,  is  still  sightless.  The 
right  eye  is  sufficiently  normal  to  per- 
mit reading,  and  to  allow  the  boy  to 
conduct  himself  as  normal  boys  of  his 
age. 
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BOY  BLINDED  FOR  15  YEARS 

PDENLY  RECOVERS  SIGHT 

Seem  Marvelous,  But  Automobiles  Do  Not  Come   Up 
to  Depictions  of  Press   Agents, 


DONALD  SMITH 

He  now  sees  after  a  loner  darkness. 


BY  STEWART  H.   HOLBROOK. 

ONE  morning  in  that  May  of  191S 
when  half  of  the  world  was  at 
war,  some  boys  near  Silverton, 
Or.,  were  "playing  soldier."  They  had 
I  got  hold  of  some  dynamite  caps  which 
'made  a  glorious,  war-like  noise,  even 
better  than  firecrackers.  One  of  the 
[caps  exploded  in  the  hand  of  Donald 
Smith,  blowing  off  most  of  the  hand, 
destroying  one  eye  completely  and 
leaving  the  other  eye  sightless. 
t  That  was  15  years  ago;  and  until 
last  month  Donald  Smith  lived  in  dark- 
ness. He  is  seeing  again,  now.  He 
saw  well  enough  to  walk  unaided  up 
the  stairs  into  The  Oregonian  tower, 
where  his  picture  was  taken.  He  can 
readily  tell  colors;  only  a  deep  blue 
or  a  biack  puzzle  him  for  a  moment. 

Donald  Smith  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  D.  Smith  of  Route  1, 
Beaverton,  Or.  He  was  born  in  1908  at 
Oregon  City.  After  he  lost  his  eyesight 
he  went  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Salem,  and  then  to  the  Beaverton 
high  school,  where  he  made  a  record 
as  a  student.  In  1927  he  entered  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Here  he  spent 
j  almost  six  years,  majoring  in  lan- 
guages and  literature.  He  wears  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Just  about  a 
year  ago  he  and  Miss  Grace  Farris 
were  married.  They  make  their  home 
in  Portland. 

Donald  was  a  primp  mover  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Braille  library 
for  the  blind  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon. For  many  years  he  has  acted  as 
proofreader  on  books  transcribed  into 
[Braille  by  volunteer  workers*/ 
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books  are  getting  better  all  the  time 
and  that  this  year  they  are  the  best 
he  has  known.  The  subjects  printed 
have  a  wider  scope,  he  says,  and  are 
vastly  advanced  over  the  juvenile 
stuff  that  used  to  be  fed  to  the  blind. 

The  miracle  of  science,  which  re- 
stored Donald's  sight,  was  performed 
by  a  Salem,  Or.,  doctor  a  little  over 
a  month  ago.  For  several  days  Don- 
ald's eyes  were  bandaged.  Then  came 
the  great  day  when  he  and  his  family 
wondered  what  would  happen.  Imme- 
diately the  bandages  were  taken  off, 
Donald  could  distinguish  persons  and 
objects— his  mother,  his  father,  his 
sisters;  a  chair,  a  stove,  and  even 
could  point  to  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"What  things  struck  you  the  most 
forcibly  since  your  sight  has  been 
partiaily  restored?" 

"The  first  thing  I  think  I  noticed," 
Donald  said,  "was  that  everything 
seems  much  smaller  than  I  remem- 
bered. Your  typewriter,  there,  for  in- 
stance. Although  I  have  used  a  ma- 
chine similar  to  yours  for  many  years, 
they  don't  look  so  large  as  I  thought. 
Nor  do  people,  or  buildings.  Also, 
everything  seems  to  be  so  close.  Out- 
doors, I  can  see  an  object  an  entire 
block  away,  but  it  appears  as  though 
it  were  under  my  nose. 

"The  most  striking,  and  as  yet  most 
pleasant  things  I  have  seen  in  the 
past  month,  are  those  gas-electric 
Neon  signs.  They  astound  me.  Of 
course  I  remember  electric  signs 
before  I  lost  my  eyesight,  yet  this  new 
lighting  is  a  marvel  to  me;  I  could  sit 
for  hours  and  look  at  one  of  them. 

"I  guess  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ment to  me  has  been  the  appearance 
of  automobiles.  Their  stiff  lines  are 
nothing  like  I  had  thought.  Probably 
it  was  the  wizardry  of  the  advertise- 
ment writers— which  has  often  been 
>ead  to  me— which  caused  me  to  think 
of  an  automobile  as  a  truly  beautiful  i 
|  thing.  But  it  isn't,— or  at  least  I  havf 
not  seen  one  in  the  month  I  have  beer 
able  to  see. 

"It's  not  the  fault  of  the  automible. 
I  suppose,  that  they  go  too  fast  for  me 
to  take  in  the  sights  we  are  passing; 
things  become  hazy  to  me  at  50  miles 
an  hour.  Still,  after  15  years  of  not 
seeing  anything,  I'm  glad  to  see  things 
even  if  they  are  hazy. 

"I  can  get  around  now  all  right, 
although  I  have  to  gauge  distances 
carefully;  my  judgment  of  how  fai 
off  a  thing  is  is  very  faulty. 

"No,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  goinj 
to  do.  My  sight  is  becoming  bette: 
week  by  week  and  they  tell  me  tha 
in  a  year  I'll  be  able  to  read.  What  ! 
want  to  do  is  to  find  an  opportunit: 
to  become  a  self-supporting  citizei 
of  Portland." 
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Mother's  Most  Joyous  Sight 


MRS.  NAYLOR 


TOM  NAYLOR 


MILDRED  NAYLOR  LAVERNE  NAYLOR 

Blind  for  20  years,  Mrs.  Mabel  Naylor  had  never  seen  her  hus- 
band or  her  two  children.  Naylor,  from  the  day  of  their  wed- 
ding in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  had  saved  every  spare  cent  in  the  hope 
of  giving  her  an  operation.  Last  week  doctors  operated  and 
restored  her  sight.  Now  the  family  is  in  for  their  greatest 
Christmas.    (International  News  Photo.) 
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HAS  RECOVERED  HIS  SIGHT 


Booth   Tarkington,   noted   for   his   "Penrod"   stories,   and   rated   one   of   the 
world  s  best  authors,  is  shown  here  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  spending  the 
holidays  with  friends.     Last  year  he  was  nearly  blind.     Since  he  has  recov- 
ered his   sight. 


Youngster,  Woman  Thankful 

For  Sight  Christmas  Day 


of  stuff"— Loren  liked  best  his  colored 
crayons.  Color  i-s  still  a  novelty  to 
Loren.   He  has  seen   so   little   of  it. 

Loren  was  in  Springfield  for  Christ- 
mas as  the  guest  of  nurses  in  a  hos- 
pital where,  by  a  series  of  operations 
lasting  more  than  two  years,  he  was 
given  sight.  He  had  been  born  blind. 
Draws   On  Anything 

Dressed  in  a  new  Oliver  Twist 
Christmas  suit  of  gray-green,  he  spent 
Christmas  morning  drawing  with 
crayons   on  anything  he   could   find. 

Making  pictures  delighted  him  and 
when  he  completed  a  drawing  of  the 
friend  who  gives  him  a  real  store 
haircut  every  time  he  comes  to  Spring- 
field, the  youngster  viewed  it  with 
pride  and  remarked:  — 

"I'd  like  to  publish  this  in  the 
paper." 

Next  to  crayons  he  liked  a  set  of 
dominoes  best.  Loren  had  several 
games  with   the  nurses. 

"I  don't  like  turkey,"  he  told  Miss 
Essie  Ingram,  the  supervisor.  "I 
never  had  any  in  my  life."  But  he 
had  turkey  for  dinner  and  liked  it 
then. 

An  approaching  visitor  was  waved 
away.  "I'm  too  busy  with  my  draw- 
ing," he  said. 

Loren  stopped  to  eat  some  candy 
and  nuts,  played  his  drum  awhile, 
but  always  returned  to  those  fasci- 
nating colors. 

Tomorrow  he  will  make  the  bus  trip 
home  to  Polk  alone — as  he  often  has 
done.  He  will  share  his  toys  with  four 
older  brothers  and  sisters. 

"Tell  'em  I  had  a  good  time,"  he 
said  today. 

"Wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas." 


Woman  Sees  Again 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Dec.  25— (AP) — 
For  the  blessing  of  sight  Mrs  Thom- 
as Naylor  was  fervently  grateful  this 
Christmas  day. 

Blind  for  20  years,  her  vision  was 
restored  10  days  ago  on  completion  of 
a  delicate  operation  on  one  eye  ball. 
Tonight  she  sat  under  a  Christmas 
tree  and  for  a  few  moments  was  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  glitter  of  tinsel 
and   lights. 

"To  think  that  last  year  I  could 
only  smell  the  cedar  boughs!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I'd  rather  see  than  smell 
them." 

Optic  nerves  unused  for  two  decades 
resume  their  functions  slowly  so  Mrs 
Naylor  -was  not  permitted  to  use  her 
eyes  extensively. 

But  some  things  which  mean  Christ- 
mas she  did  see.  A  turkey  browning 
in  the  oven.  The  happy  faces  of  her 
two  small  daughters — the  younger 
proud  of  her  red  leather  mittens.  Pop- 
corn stretched  on  strings.  A  pudding 
from  which  curled  whisps  of  fragrant 
vapor. 

"The  brown  skin  on  that  turkey  was 
beautiful,"  she^aid. 


Seven- Year-Old  Loren  Lockhart,  Born  Blind,  is  Fascin- 
ated With  Color  Crayons — Mrs  Thomas  Naylor 
Given  Peep  at  Turkey  and  Tree 


Springfield,    Mo.,    Dec.    25 (AP)  — 

With  eyes  that  last  year  and  all  his 
life  before  had  been  sightless,  seven- 
year-old  Loren  Lockhart.  of  Polk,  Mo. 
saw  the  twinkling  lights  of  a  Christ- 
mas tree  today  for  the  first  time. 


"It's   awful   pretty,"    he   said. 

When  he  realized  all  the  toys  piled 
around  were  for  him  he  spoke  in 
wonder. 

"How  did  Santa  Claus  know  I  was 
going  to  be  here?"  he  asked. 

Of  all  the  gifts— and  he  got  "a  lot 
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Seaman's  Sight  Back, 
He  Fashions  a  Fleet 

It's  Only  a  Paper  Flotilla  and  It  Sails  On  a 

Cardboard    Sea,    But    Capt.    Freeman 

Weaves  Into  It  40  Years  on  the  Deep 


His  Ships  Sail  a  Paper  Sea 


Lorenzo  Freeman,  73-year-old  sea  captain  at  the  Memorial  Home 
lor  the  Blind,  who  has  regained  his  sight  and  passes  the  hours  fashion- 
ing ships  from  cardboard  and  paper. 

By  WALTER  M.  MERKEL 

Telegram  Staff  Reporter 

The  light  that  failed  Capt.  Lorenzo  Freeman  has  returnee 
to  him.  And  with  it  the  urge  to  do  something  more  than  sit  wit! 
folded  arms  and  dream  of  days  on  storm-tossed  waters  off  th« 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 


Officials  at  the  Home  cannot  ac- 
count for  Captain  Freeman's  sight 
restoration.  He  was  not  examined 
by  a  physician.  The  fact  that  he 
had  regained  his  sight,  however, 
was  proof  that  miracles  sometimes 
happen   to  the    blind. 

"There  have  been  cases,"  it  was 
said,  "where  elderly  persons  who 
have  lost  their  sight  regain  it,  at 
least  partially,  during  their  latter 
years.  We  do  not  know  of  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  these  sudden 
transitions." 

Strange  Creations 

What  odd  figures  this  73-year- 
old  artist  has  wrought  since  he  re- 
gained the  use  of  his  eyes.  Bottles 
have  been  transformed  into  bell 
buoys.  Tinseled  Christmas  cards 
have  been  fashioned  into  com- 
passes. There  are  freighters,  fish- 
ing sloops,  scows,  lighthouses  and 
even  a  fireside  chair. 

"You  have  never  been  blind, ' 
said  the  captain  yesterday,  as  he 
displayed  his  cardboard  treasures. 
"You  wouldn't  understand  what 
this  work  means  to  me.  But  maybe 
I  can  make  you  understand. 

"I  went  to  sea  as  a  boy  of  10. 
Shipped  from  Liverpool,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  a  boat  bound  for  Eng- 
land. A  boy  on  the  captain's  watch 
making  $11  a  month. 

40  Years  a  Sailor 

"For  40  years  I  followed  the  sea. 
JAnd  during  those  40  years  I  climbed 
'the  ladder  of  success  until  one  day 
I  donned  my  first  captain's  uni- 
form. It  was  soon  after  a  freighter 
on  which  I  was  mate  had  struck  a 
reef  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  sunk 
like  a  plummet. 

"The  captain's  twin  sons — mere 
lads  they  were — rushed  to  my  side 
when    the    impact   came. 

"'Are  we  sinking?'  they  cried. 

"  'Yes,  we  are   sinking,'   said  I. 

"Soon  after,  the  decks  were 
awash.  I  lashed  the  boys  together 
with  a  rope  and  a  belaying  pin  and 
lowered  them  over  the  stern  to  a 
lifeboat.  The  captain  came  later 
when  all  the  crew  was  off. 

"When  I  became  too  old  to  follow 
the    sea,   blindness   overtook   me.   It 
was    a   terrible   affliction — the 
I  of    sun    glistening    on    the 
1  blotted  out 

Then,  One  Morning  .  .  . 

"Five  years  ago,  I  entered  the 
home,  content  to  sit  at  ease  be- 
cause my  world  was  encompassed 
in  gloom.  Then  two  years  ago 
when  I  arose  one  Winter  morning 
I  fancied  I  could  see  a  building 
outside  my  window — a  building 
with  a  cupola.  I  called  one  of  the 
attendants   at   the   home. 

"Do  you — see — that?"  she  asked 
me. 

"  'Of  course,  I  said,  how  could  I 
describe   it  otherwise?' 

"She  went  out  of  the  room 
quickly  and  a  short  time  later  re- 
turned with  another  attendant  The 
woman  was  wearing  a  polka-dot 
dress. 

"  'What  kind  of  a  dress  have  I 
on?*  she  asked  me,  testing  my  new 
power   of   sight. 

"'It's  a  white  dress  with  black 
dots,"  I  answered. 

"  'Thank  God  you  can  see  again.' 
she    exclaimed. 

"But  with  the  return  of  my  sight 
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came  a  grave  problem.  In  dark- 
ness, I  had  sat  quietly— waiting 
for  the  years  to  pass.  In  the  light, 
I  wanted  to  do  something.  As  the 
days  and  weeks  dragged  on,  I 
thought  I  should  go  frantic  from 
inactivity.  My  nerves  were  at  the 
breaking  point. 

"Then  came  the  Christmas  season 
and  with  it  my  big  idea.  I  saw 
the  old  ships  going  down  to  sea 
once  more— saw  them  in  the  gay- 
est of  Christmas  colors  with  their 
flags  flying  and  their  sails  belly- 
ing to  the  wind.  And  with  the 
clumsy  fingers  I  fashioned  them— 
the  fishing  boats,  Ihe  freighters. 

"I'll  have  them  all  after  awhile — 
J  every  boat  on  which  I  ever  sailed. 
I'll,  have  them  on  the  paper  seas 
of  dressers,  chairs,  tables.  The 
hours  are  no  longer  tedious.  In 
fact,  the  days  are  too  short  for  the 
work  I  am  doing." 
I  This  is  the  romance  of  Captain 
Freeman,  he  who  was  blind  but 
sees  again. 

Captain  Freeman,  totally  blind  in< 
1928,  whose  sight  was  restored  by 
a  "miracle  in  the  night"  two  years 
ago,  no  longer  counts  the  minutes 
and  the  hours  in  his  room  at  the 
Memorial  Home  for  +he  Blind.  Gifts 
and  cards  of  the  past  Christmas 
season  fired  him  with  an  engross- 
ing ambition — the  fashioning  of  col- 
ored wrappers  and  envelope  inter- 
iors into  boats.  Into  fishing  boats 
sailing  the  charted  waters  of  his 
paper-reefed  dresser. 

One  of  these  boats  which  ploughs 
the  paper  waves,  is  in  the  mind  of  . 
the  captain,  a  freighter  off  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  the  boat  which  years 
ago  stripped  its  keel  on  a  hidden 
reef,  and  from  whose  submerged 
decks  Freeman,  then  a  mate,  car 
ried  the  twin  sons  of  his  captaii 
to  safety. 

The  old  seaman  has  placed  it  s< 
that  its  prow    ever  faces  him. 

"It's  coming  head-on,"  he  says 
"just  as  it  came  head-on  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy." 

Since  Christmas  the  captain  has 
transformed  his  room  into  a  nauti- 
cal museum.  When  one  is  blind, 
one  must  be  content  to  sit  and 
dream,  says  the  captain,  but  when 
one  sees  again,  one  must  do  some- 
thing—anything to  pass/the  tedious 
hours.  / 
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BLIND  CHILD,  WHO  GAINS 
SIGHT,  OBJECT  OF  STUDY 

Psychologists'  Interest  is 
Aroused  by  Drawing  of 
Sun  Without  Rays 

Sprifcgfield,  Mo.,  Feb.  6— (AP)— Be- 
cause Loren  Lockhart,  seven,  of  Polk. 
Mo.,   drew  a  picture  of  the  sun   with- 

raya  around  it,  he  has 

I    of  study  by  three 
psychologists  from    the    University   of 
Iowa.     They,  hope  to  learn  son 


about     the    "development     01 
ability." 

Loren  was  born   blind.     A 
operations  recently  restore!   h 
and  he  enjoyed  seeing  his  first  Christ- 
mas  tree  a   few  weeks  ago.     His   fa- 
vorite Christmas  present  was  a  bos  of 
crayons. 

He  drew  a  picture  of  a  house  and 
yard,  with  a  wagon  in  the  yard  and 
an  automobile  going'  into  a  garage — 
just  such  a  crude  effort  as  any  child 
might  make.  But  above  shone  that 
sun. 

When  Hi-  Norman  C.  Meier,  Dr  Car- 
olyn Tiebout  and  A.  \V.  Saunders,  saw 
the  picture  in  a  Des  Moines  newspa- 
per, they  decided  to  seek  out  and  study 
Loren. 

It    seems    all     children    draw    rays 

around    the    sun.        But    Loren    didn't 

it       He    just    drew    what    he 

■   with  his  own   new  eyes — m- 

■  hal    lie   v.  ould   have  learned 

from     school      i     '    tyers     and      Mother 

books  and  looking  at  other  pic- 


The  three  psychologists  spenl  all 
day  yesterday  studying  the  child,  in- 
terviewing his  parents  and  teacher. 
They  returned  today  to  give  him  in- 
telligence test.s.  They  are  providing 
him  with  plenty  of  art  materials,  and 
his  mother  is  to  mail  them  his  draw- 
ings ami  paintings  every  day  for  a 
month.  They  want  to  see  how  he  will 
develop  without  any   instruction. 

The  psychologists  wore  interested  in 
the  report  of  his  surgeon  that-the  first 
interest  he  took  In  color  was  in  watch- 
ing automobiles  go  past — in  other 
lor  "in  motion."  Watching 
from  a  window  he  would  identify  each 
one  with  delight,  "There's  a  blue  car. 
There's  a  red  one." 

Though  this  is  ihis  first  year  in 
school,  Loren  is  already  in  the  second 
grade  in  most  classes,  and  the  third 
grade  in  arithmetic. 
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MAN,    BLIND   25    YEARS- 
SEES  With  corneas 

fAnmher  "miracle"  of  surgery  was 
re^irtVdVtoday  when  W.  W.  Watson, 
29  jeantold  and  blind  for  twenty-five 
years,  gradually  began  recovering 
jnis  sight  through  corneal  grafted  on 
Ihis  eyes.  A 

The  operation  was  pelformed  by 
!  Dr.  J.  D.  Tudor  Thomas  ai  the  Royal 
Opathalmic  Hospital  in  Kondon,  iast 
June.  / 
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Savant  Bests   Blindness. 

Sir  James  Frazer,  "  the  eminent 
scholar,  anthropologist  and  writer  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  won  his  bat- 
tle against  blindness.  In  the  last  two 
years  he  has  undergone  several  op- 
erations on  his  eyes,  and  has  re- 
covered to  such  an  extent  that  on  his 
80th  birthday  recently  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  production  of  a  new 
I  work,  "Fear  of  the  Dead  in  Native 
and  Primitive  Religion." 
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BLIND  GIRL 
SBLE  TO  SEE 
AFTER  FALL 


Now  Anxious  to  Watch 

Babe  Ruth  Play 

Ball 


i 


NEW  YORK,  April  18  (AP)— • 
|  Stricken  blind  when  she  had  infantile  j 
paralysis  at  the  age  of  3,  Gertrude 
Musier,  21,  told  today  how  she 
gradually  recovered  her  sight  after 
physicians  gave  no  hope  for  restor- 
ing her  vision. 

'^'Maybe  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing," 
'  she  said,  "but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  sight  improved  very  much  after 
a  fall  I  had  in  the  gymnasium  about 
two  years  ago.  I  fell  off  a  ladder, 
about  15  feet." 

WON'T  WEAR  GLASSES 

Four  years  ago  Miss  Musier  could  see 
the  actors  in  a  theatre  only  if  she  sat 
in    the   front   row. 

"I  can  sit  anywhere  in  the  theatre  j 
now   and    see,"    she    said. 

She  refuses  to  be  fitted  with  glasses,  ' 
saying  it  might  tempt  her  to  overwork 
her  eyes,  and  that  it  is  best  to  let  them 
develop   strength  in  their  own  way. 

"I  guess  I  know  as*  much  about  it  as 
anyone,"  her  father  said.  "Those  spe- 
cialists used  to  tell  me  I  was  just 
wasting  my  money  trying  to  restore 
her  sight." 

Saw  While  on  Train 

Miss  Musier  was  blind  when  she  re- 
covered from  infantile  paralysis  and 
was  treated  daily  by  specialists,  her 
father  said,  "but  none  of  them  could 
do   anything." 

-I  do  not  remember  much  about 
that,"  the  girl  interposed.  "But  I  do 
remember  the  first  time  I  was  able  to 
see.  I  was  10  years  old,  and  my  mother 
took   me   to   a   specialist.     He   examined 

j  my  eyes  for  about  20  minutes  and  said 

;  there  was  no  hope. 

"Coming  home  on  the  train,  I  sud- 
denly saw.  The  conductor  came  along 
to  take  the  tickets.  I  said,  'Look  how 
shiny  his  buttons  are,  mother.'  I  gu^ss 
it  gave  mother  the  start  of  her  life. 
I   didn't   know   I   was   seeing." 

Wants  to  See  Babe  Ruth 

For  several  years  after  that,  she  said, 


she-  could  see  only  In  short  flashes. 
Later  a  dull  pain  in  her  head  would 
precede   her  ability   to  see  for  a  while. 

Now  that  her  vision  is  restored,  Miss 
Muster  said  she  wants  to  see  Babe 
Ruth    play    baseball. 

■'This  may  be  his  last  year,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  want  to  see  him  more  than 
anything.*'  • 
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REGAINS  SIGHT  AFTER  15  YEARS 


Gertrude  Musier,  19,  of  New  York,  who  became  blind  as  a  result  ot  infantile 
paralysis  at  the  age  of  •».  has  retrained  her  eyesight  after  physicians  cave  no  more 
hope  of  restoring-  it.  Miss  Musier's  neatest  desire  was  to  see  just  one  ball  frame, 
and  she  realized  it.  She  is  shown  at  her  piano,  which  she  plays  well.  She  also  is 
a  competent  typist. 


Eyesight 

was  restored  to  Gertrude 
Musier,  19,  Flushing,  L. 
I.,  -blind  since  the  age  of 
three.  She's  shown  at 
right  with  Carl  Hubbell 
at  Giant  ball  game,  with 
Commodore  Phil  Harris 
at  Gotham  night  club, 
and  looking  over  the 
Manhattan  skyscrapers' 
skyline,  1.  to  r.  Father 
was  told  when  she  was 
three  she'd  never  see 
Again. 

(International 
News  Photos}, 


Gertrude    scans    Gotham    skyline 


legate,   Gertrude  at  the  baU  game 
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Remarkable  Operation  Restores  I 
Sight  to  the  Blind. 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

That  "life  is  meaningless  unless  one 
can  see"  was  the  conclusion  recently 
of  an  aged  man  and  middle-aged 
woman  whose  sight  was  restored  to ; 
them  after  years  of  blindness.  They 
met  last  week  for  the  first  time,  con- 
versed for  hours  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  view  a  theatrical  performance 
together. 

For  five  years  Mrs.  Ethel  Frisch, 
45  years  old,  has  been  completely 
blind,  but  two  weeks  ago  a  major 
operation  by  Dr.  Isadore  Goldstein  of 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
restored  her  sight.  Last  year,  Jacob 
Lieberman,  88,  regained  his  vision 
after  a  blindness  of  twenty  years. 
Both  are  pensioners  of  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

Lieberman  had  heard  of  Mrs. 
Frisch  regaining  her  sight.  He  trav- 
elled alone  from  the  Yonkers  home  of 
the  Guild  and  called  on  her  in  the 
three-room  apartment  where  she  lives 
with  relatives. 

"I'm  so  happy  that  you  can  see 
again",  was  his  first  greeting.  "Isn't 
it  marvelous  to  be  able  to  see  the 
green  of  the  grass  again,  the  flowers, 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  skies  and  to 
view  all  these  changed  conditions",  he 
added. 

She  agreed.  "It  was  like  being 
born  again",  she  replied.  "I  went  to 
visit  my  brother  and  his  family,  and 
it  was  like  a  miracle.  His  youngest 
child  I  only  remembered  as  a  baby 
of  2  years — and  now  I  found  him  with 
a  boy  of  seven". 

Lieberman,  with  a  military  car- 
riage that  belied  his  age,  posed  with 
Mrs.  Frisch  and  then  extended  the 
invitation  for  the  Guild's  benefit  per- 
formance next  Sunday  night  at  the 
Alvin  Theatre,  where  both  will  be  the 
guests  of  former  Representative  Wil- 
liam W.  Cohen.  The  Guild  faces  a 
deficit  of  $40,000  and  the  proceeds 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 


Gertrude  at   Gotham  night  club 


M<:l>r-4sK4   City,  A/ttr.    Press 
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Regains  Sight  After  1 3  Years  Blindness 

"Like  Walking  Out  of  Deep  Sleep,"  Says  Mrs.  Cope- 
land  After  Successful  Operation. 


After  thirteen  years  of  blindness! 
Mrs.  Sterling  M.  Copeland,  65-year 
old  wife  of  a  prominent  Percival, 
Iowa,  farmer,  slowly  is  regaining  her 
sight. 

Restoration  of  her  sight  was  ac- 
complished when  a  Nebraska  Cityj 
physician  removed  an  enlarged 
thyroid.  Poison  from  the  growth  af- 
fected the  optical  nerve. 

But  the  matter  was  not  quite  as 
simple  as  that.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  Mrs.  Copeland  first  began  a  long 
series  of  treks  into  doctors'  offices 
in  search  of  health.  It  was  then  the 
goitre  first  became  troublesome. 

Twelve  years  later  she  began 
slowly  losing  her  faculties  of  sight. 
Not  exactly  losing  them,  but  light  of 
any  kind  on  her  eyes  was  excruci- 
atingly painful.  So  painful  was  it 
in  fact,  that  the  lady  kept  her  head 
swathed  in  bandages  to  keep  out 
the  rays. 

Her  desperate  husband  provided 
every  sort  of  medical  attention- 
nerve  specialists,  eye  specialists  and 
a  bevy  of  other  specialists.  Mayo 
brothers,  Omaha  hospitals,  other 
prominent  mid-west  hospitals  saw 
her  frequently.  Nothing  seemed 
more  than  a  temporary  relief  to  her 
suffering. 

Finally  the  woman  consulted  Ne- 
braska City  physicians  who  advised 
removing  the  enlarged  thyroid.  They 
cut  away  a  goiter  weighing  between 
5  and  6  pounds. 

Their  judgment  seemed  to  be  up- 
held by  the  fact  that  the  growth  ex- 
tended down  into  Mrs.  Copeland's 
chest  and  was  pressing  on  her  heart 
and  lung  muscles,  causing  extreme 
pain  and  being  dangerous  to  life. 

It  further  seems  to  be  upheld  in 
the  fact  since  removal  of  the  goitre 
Mrs.  Copeland  has  made  rapid  and 
long  strides  toward  regaining  her 
health. 

That  was  three  weeks  ago.  With- 
in a  week  she  was  removing  the 
bandages  and  gazing  at  objects  she 
had  never  seen  and  at  scenes  un-  \ 
known  for  many  years.  Today  she; 
sits  on  the  front  porch  at  her  home  I 
hours  at  a  time  looking  over  the 
countryside. 

Her  sight  is  good;  in  fact  the  doc- 
tors claim  it  has  always  been  good 
but  has  been  impedimented  by 
the  poison  in  her  system,  and  ob- 


jects as  far  as  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  can  be  described.  But  the  re- 
spite from  bandages  and  dark 
glasses  is  short,  not  more  than  10  or 
15  minutes  at  a  time.  Eyes  unac- 
customed to  the  glare  of  sunlight  or 
the  brightness  of  electric  bulbs  can- 
not be  forced  into  activity  after  13 
years  of  idleness. 

Transition  from  night  to  day  was 
sudden.  Mrs.  Copeland  describes  it 
like  this.  "One  night  I  awakened. 
It  was  dark  and  still.  Suddenly  I 
realized  my  eyes  were  open  and  I 
was  looking  at  the  ceiling.  I  was 
joyous.  I  knew  I  would  see  again." 

Since  that  memorable  night  the 
returning  of  sight  seems  to  have 
worked  a  marvelous  change  in  her 
entire  physical  being.  No  longer  is 
she  content  to  lie  in  her  curtained 
room,  but  must  be  up  around  the 
house  inspecting  the  new  radio, 
which  she  had  never  seen,  new  fur- 
niture and  seeing  to  it  that  all  are 
cared  for  in  the  proper  manner. 

During  the  first  few  days  she 
would  remove  the  bandages  and  sub- 
ject her  eyes  to  light  for  but  two  or 
three  minutes  at  a  time.  Gradually 
she  lengthened  the  time  until  she 
now  can  stand  more  than  five  times 
that  exercise.  And  she  is  confident 
that  soon  she  will  have  her  full 
sight. 

So  confident  is  she  of  her  ability 
to  overcome  her  illness  that  she  and 
Mr.  Copeland  are  eagerly  planning 
a  trip  to  Seattle,  Washington,  later 
this  summer.  They  are  going,  too, 
[both  of  them  agree. 

It  is  a  startlingly  different  world 
Mrs.  Copeland  is  looking  upon  to- 
day than  she  saw  when  her  sight 
was  good  13  years  ago.  She  admits 
I  it,  but  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
.  results. 

I  Radio,  electric  household  appli- 
i  ances,  made  possible  through  instal- 
lation r*  a  farm  lighting  system, 
new  bui  .Ings,  friends  grown  older, 
everything  is  different.  To  inspect 
and  admire  these  new  devices  she 
tours  her  home,  its  yards  and  barns, 
makes  frequent  trips  to  Percival  and 
Nebraska  City  and  is  highly  inter- 
ested and  pleased  with  everything 
she  sees. 

One  of  those  inspection  trips, 
however,  proved  slightly  embarrass- 


ing to  her  husband.  It  was  the  day 
she  went  into  the  new  wash  house, 
built  six  years  ago.  The  interior  was 
slightly  mussed  as  every  farm  wash 
house  is  when  the  touch  of  the  "bet- 
ter half"  is  missing.  Mrs.  Copeland 
complained  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Her  husband  cleaned  it. 

As  a  whole  the  slowly  graying 
woman  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  have  gone  during  her 
long  illness.  The  lawn,  kept  mowed 
and  watered,  newly  painted  barns, 
all  met  with  her  hearty  approval. 

But  at  times  the  thoughts  of  the 
struggle  to  get  work  done  around 
the  home  was  depressing.  "It  is 
hard  to  keep  hired  girls  on  a  farm," 
she  explained.  "The  young  ones  do 
not  want  to  stay  long  and  the  old 
ones  cannot  do  the  work." 
i  All  of  the  new  things,  though, 
were  much  the  same  as  their  de- 
scription had  led  her  to  believe.  Only 
the  "back  yard"  was  surprising. 
Considerable  moving  of  buildings  to 
relocate  them  more  conveniently  was 
the  cause. 

Only  one  thing  Mrs.  Copeland  has 
not  seen — movies.  By  her  own  con- 
fession that  is  not  liable  to  happen 
for  many  days.  "I  am  not  a  great 
hand  to  attend  shows,"  she  explain- 
ed. 

Her  friends  are  much  the  same  as 
13  years  ago,  only  older.  "I  retain- 
ed their  images  throughout  the 
years  and  was  able  to  recognize 
them  at  once,"  was  her  only  expla- 
nation. "They  haven't  changed 
much." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copeland  were  mar- 
ried in  1895  and  have  lived  on  their 
rich  50-acre  farm  all  of  the  time. 
I  Both  are  children  of  pioneer  settlers 
in  Iowa.  Mrs.  Copeland,  Jennie 
1  Hoyt,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Am- 
!  herst  Hoyt  who  owned  the  farm  on 
which  they  now  live, 
i  Mr.  Copeland  is  a  son  of  the  late 
John  Copeland  who  operated  a  wood 
'yard  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
!  river  to  refuel  steamers  which 
brought  passengers  and  food  to  the 
new  settlers. 

Both  were  born  in  the  Percival 
neighborhood  and  have  lived  there 
all  of  their  lives.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children. 
i  Children  have  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  life  of  the  invalid. 
It  was  shortly  after  the  birth  of  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Court- 
ney, tennant  farmers  on  the  Cope- 
land land,  that  her  eyes  first  began 
going  bad. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Copeland  is  glad  to  be 
regaining  her  sight.  "It  is  like  wak- 
ing up  out  of  a  deep  sleep  after  hav- 
ing a  dream  and  having  that 
dream  realized,"  is  the  way  she  puts 
it. 
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Aid  WorkerJ^Und^Jielps 
Boy,  Girl  Recover  Sight 


A  sirl  whose  own  eyes  will  always 
be  sightless,  brought  new  light  to  two 
children  in  Venango  County,  where 
for  the  past  few  months  she  has  j 
been  supervisor  of  the  branch  office  j 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

She  is  Miss  Annabel  Carter,  who 
today  returned  to  her  post  in  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  association 
on  Craig  Street. 

It  was  through  Miss  Carter's  in- 
terest that  a  five-year-old  girl  and 
a  six-year-old  boy  overcame  the 
handicap  of  blindness  through  oper- 
ations. 

Both  children  were  born  with 
cataracts.  When  she  learned  of 
them  through  social  workers,  Miss 
Carter  had  doctors  examine  their 
fast  dimming  eyes. 

Operations  Restored  Siffht 

She  brought  the  little  girl  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  a  successful  operation 
was  -performed  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital.  The  boy  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  Franklin.  When  the 
bandages  were  removed  from  his 
eyes,  he,  too,  could  see. 

The  association  paid  for  both  op- 
erations and  will  furnish  the  chil- 


dren with  glasses  so  they  can  enter; 
school  in  the  fall. 

Another  accomplishment  of  the] 
blind  supervisor  in  Venango  was  inj 
helping  a  man  whose  sight  could 
not  be  restored  by  surgeons. 
j  "If  our  plans  go  through  he  will] 
jhave  a  small  chicken  farm  before! 
|  long,"  Miss  Carter  said.  "Through! 
jour  rehabilitation  bureau  this  man! 
will  get  a  start  in  the  poultry  busi-f 
I  ness  so  eventually  he  will  be  self- 
supporting.  It  was  the  type  of  work 
I  he  wanted  to  do." 

j  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
I  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Carter  took  post- 
graduate work  at  Carnegie  Tech  and 
has  been  both  a  teacher  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  a  worker 
in  the  association. 

Away  from  her  own  family  in  Oil 
City,  she  depended  on  a  secretary 
for  "eyes"  in  her  work.  But  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Oil  City 
Evangelical  Church,  joined  the  choir 
group  and  was  active  in  the  music 
and  drama  functions  of  the  church. 
She  herself  is  a  talented  musicians. 

Miss  Carter's  work  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  she  was  stationed  before  she 
went  to  Venango  County  last  fall, 
l  will  be  in  case  work.  This  phase 
j  deals  with  adjustment  of  the  blind 
into  everyday  life,  so  they  can  be 
I  economically  independent. 
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Report  Man's  Sight 

Restor^HTy  X-Ray 

j  After  being  BlfrTfl""for  nearly  six 
months  R.  S.  Course,  of  Welling- 
borough, England,  has  had  his  sight 
restored  by  X-rays.  Struck  in  the 
face  by  a  steel  door  in  November 
Course  immediately  lost  his  sight. 
Recently  he  went  to  a  specialist 
at  the  Leicester  Royal  Infirmary 
and  underwent  an  examination.  In 
the  evening  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
but  awoke  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  with  his  sight  returned.  "I 
was  awakened  by  a  terrific  bang  like 
the  shot  of  a  gun  in  my  head,"  he 
said.  "I  called  out  and  opened  my 
eyes  and  I  could  see.  The  X-ray  ap- 
paratus is  powerful  and  ultra-violet 
rays  have  intense  burning  proper- 
ties. Either  it  removed  a  clot  of 
blood  from  the  optic  nerve  or  set 
it  to  function  again." 
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Blind  SinceBabuhood, 
I  Now  DiscoverKM/r 
Visible  LUor  Id         ' 

A  New  York  Girl  Tells  Her  Story  of  the  "Miracl ' 


That  Restored  Her  Sight  and  Marvels  That 


Now  Unfold  to  Her  for  the  First  Time 


THE  dark  of  blindness;   the  light,  shape 
and    color    of    this    visible    world,    the 

i    world    of    the    sighted Gertrude    Musier 

knows  both.      For  eighteen  years  she  was 

!  blind.  For  only  a  little,  while  has  she 
been  able  to  see.  She  was  stricken  blind 
at  the  age  of  3  during  an  attack  of  in- 
fantile paralysis.  A  short  time  ago  while 
attending  a  small  circus  at  Flushing,  L.  I., 
her  sight  returned  suddenly,  miraculously. 
Now,  after  seeing  what  to  her  are  the 
wonders  of  the  world  of  the  sighted,  she 
believes  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be  not  even 
half  alive. 

And  of  both  worlds  she  writes  vividly, 


simply  and  restrainedly.  She  is  unusually 
equipped  to  do  so,  for  the  years  she  spent 
studying  in  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  brought  to  her  a  fine  education. 
Her  knowledge  of  many  subjects  is  deep. 
She  speaks  several  languages  fluently. 
Besides,  she  plays  the  piano  and  organ 
beautifully,  and  ha*  mastered  the  arts  of 
cooking  and  sewing.  She  can  write  72 
words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter  without 
an  error. 

The  drama  of  being  blind  has  not  es- 
caped her,  especially  now  that  she  is  able 
to  see,  and  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  this 
world    for   the    first    time   makes    her    feel 


like  a  modern  Alice  in  Wonderland.  0 
these  two  worlds  she  writes.  She  wrot 
part  of  the  story  on  her  own  typewriter 
part  was  dictated  to  stenographers  whe 
the  task  of  writing  became  too  tirinf 
Her  story  here  is  as  she  set  it  down,  wit 
the  exception  of  such  editorial  suggestion 
and  corrections  as  the  editors  of  the  Sur 
da'y  Mirror  Magazine  deemed  necessar 
to  clarify  the   text. 

In  the  three  previous  instalments,  Mil 
Musier  told  of  the  first  moments  of  h« 
regained  sight.  This  week  she  describe 
her  first  dinner  with  her  family,  and  th 
terrible  shock  that  followed  it. 


By  GERTRUDE  MUSIER. 

//■m  /flSS  MUSIER,  your  chair,"  said 

I  w  I     father  gallantly  as  he   bowed 

■*■"-*■    and  laughed  a  little.     "I  never 

had  more  pleasure  in  escorting  a  young 

lady  to  dinner  since ..." 

"Since  you  used  to  take  me  out  to 
dinners  before  we  were  married,"  said 
Mother,  interrupting  him,  and  we  all 
laughed  gaily. 

"Your  Mother,"  said  Father  as  he 
walked  to  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  "is  a  woman  of  boundless  wit.  But 
let  us  attend  to  other  important  things. 
This  man  is  very  hungry,  and  I  believe 
you  all  are.     How  about  you,  Charles?" 

"I  sure  am,  Dad,"  answered  my  12. 
year-old  brother.  I  had  been  watching 
him  all  this  time. 

"That  makes  it  unanimous,"  said 
Father. 

And  so  we  took  our  places  at  the  table. 


And  father  and  mother  tried  not  to  look 
at  me  too  much,  perhaps  to  save  me  from 
feeling  too  self-conscious.  I  could  sense 
they  understood  the  suppressed  excite- 
ment in  me.  They  wanted  me  to  be 
calm,  and  if  they  had  made  too  much 
fuss  about  my  being  able  to  see  so  sud- 
denly we  might  have  all  wept  just  for  the 
joy  of  it. 

1  LOOKED  at  my  parents  and  at 
Charles.  They  were  not  yet  real  to 
me.  They  had  been  too  long  merely 
sounds  without  form;  too  long  strangers 
during  those  18  years  of  being  blind  to 
be  so  quickly  identified  as  visible  human 
beings.  I  had  Seen  them  as  if  in  a  dream 
before,  but  they  were  not  like  what  I  saw 
now. 

And  now,  now  as  I  sat  with  my  parents 
and  Charles  at  dinner,  in  the  same  chair 
that  I  had  used  for  years,  in  the  same 
room,  at  the  same  table  with  the  same 
people,  I  learned  the  immeasurable  value 


of  sight.  I  shall  never  forget  that  dinr  , 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  emot  l 
when  the  full  value  of  seeing,  of  bein  a 
girl  like  other  girls,  a  daughter  like  ot  r 
sighted  daughters,  overcame  me. 

As  my  eyes  looked  at  the  white  of  e 
table-cloth,  at  the  chandelier  above  e 
taMe,  at  the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  glist  I 
ing  plates,  the  chairs,  table,  the  faces  i 
mother  and  father  and  Charles,  I  ki  * 
then  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be  not  e  n 
half-alive.  I  was  alive  new.  Now  I  ki  * 
that  for  18  years  I  had  lived  what  '  « 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  real  I 
ing  and  seeing  of  life. 

Only  three  hours  had  gone  by  since  y 
sight  returned,  yet  the  memories  of  e 
blind  world  were  already  becom  g 
grotesque  and  fantastic.  As  1  look  b  k 
upon  it  now  I  can  see  that  those  1  * 
three  hours  of  being  transported  from  e 
oblivion  of  the  unsighted  to  the  amaz  g 
reality  of  the  sighted,  were  the  most  I 
mendous  in  all   my   life.     The  first  fl  h 


Gertrude  Muster's  Own 
Vivid  Story  of  How 
She  Regained  Her  Sight 

After  18  Years  in 
Darkness— TOD  A  Y: 
Her  First " Seeing 
Dinner  With  Her 
Family,  Her  Joy  in 
Being  Able  to 
Look  at  the 
Things  She  Ate- 
and  an  Awful 
Shock  on  Her 
First  Night 
of  a  New  Life 


—  for  18  Years,  One  of  the  Greatest  Thrills 
That  Gertrude  Musier  (Right)  Experienced 
When  She  Regained  Her  Sight  Was  "Making 
Light.  Here  She  Is  Looking  at  a  Burning 
Match  Which  She  Lighted  Herself 
— to  Her  an  Amazing  Phenomenon. 


of    light,    and    visible    action    and    color, 
were  confusing. 

Out  of  the  confusion  came  a  deter- 
mination to  figure  things  out  calmly,  to 
understand  the  place  of  things  in  a  gen- 
eral design  or  scheme — the  way  people 
dressed ;  the  shapes  of  faces ;  the  color  and 
size  of  eyes,  the  shape  of  hands,  of  win- 
dows, doors,  trees,  automobiles,  buildings, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things.  But  as  my 
eyes  and  mind  eagerly  sought  to  identify 
them,  I  became  bewildered.  And  out  of 
my  bewilderment  came  a  complete  realiza- 
tion of  my  power  to  see.  This  realization 
came  at  dinner.  . 

The  emotion  that  accompanied  this  fact 
is  to  me  indescribable.  I  could  only  feel. 
You  might  call  it  ecstacy,  but  that  word 
is  too  full  of  other  meanings  to  describe 
what  I  felt.  It  was  something  different. 
If  I  could  imagine  what  rebirth 
or  reincarnation  to  a  more  beau- 
tiful world  might  be  like,  I  would  say  it 
was  that.  Or  if  I  had  lived  in  a  dark 
cavern  and  had  heard  of  a  fascinating 
world  on  the  outside  and  had  wished  that 
I  could  see  that  world,  and  suddenly 
found  my  wish  answered ...  it  might  have 
been  like  that. 

BUT  now  I  knew,  as  I  sat  at  dinner,  that 
I  was  alive,  that  in  three  swift  hours, 
blindness  was  a  distant  memory.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  I  had  been  blind  at  all. 
And  I  wondered  how  I  had  been  able  to 
live  without  seeing,  how  all  the  blind  are 
able  to  live.  I  had  pondered  often  the 
urge  that  keeps  the  blind  optimistic;  hope- 
ful. The  blind  are  that  way  because  most 
of  them,  like  myself,  never  knew  the 
visible  world.  I  knew  the  answer  now. 
Only  now  did  the  significance  of  light, 
and  color,  and  love  of  my  parents  and 
brother  come  to  me.  And  my  heart  went 
out  to  the  ones  still  blind  who  will  never 
see  and  feel  what  I  was  seeing  and  feel- 
ing. I  was  alive,  really  alive,  and  I  won- 
dered if  I  would  ever  be  sorry  for  regain- 
ing my  sight — that  I  could  ever  be  sorry 
not  to  have  remained  in  the  curiously 
peaceful  world  of  the  blind. 

Charles  interrupted   my  thoughts. 

"Gosh,  Gert,  you  won't  need  much  help 
now,  will  you?"  he  said. 

"No,  I  guess  I  won't,"  I  answered.  You 
helped  me  very  much,  Charles." 

"I  wanted  to,"  he  said. 

"Charles,"    Mother    said,    "finish    your 

"Why  are  your  cheeks  so  red,  Charles?" 

I  asked. 

"That's  the  way  they  always  are,  he 
answered. 

"He's  got  peach  and  cream  cheeks,  Ger- 
trude," Father  said  laughingly. 

"They  are  nice,  very  pretty,"  I  said. 
"What's  that  on  your  hands?" 

"Charles,  get  upstairs  and  wash  those 
hands,"  commanded  Father.  And  Charles 
went.  "That's  what  dirty  hands  look  like, 
but  sometimes  they're  worse,"  explained 
Father.    "He's  been  out  playing  ball." 

Charles  came  down  in  a  few  moments 
and  showed  his  clean  hands  to  Father, 
who  said  that  was  "much  better." 

I  had  often  heard  people  talking  of 
dirty  hands  and  dirty  faces,  and  I  re- 
membered when  I  was  very  young  and 
Mother  had  dressed  me  and  washed  me,  I 
went  down  the  cellar  and  got  into  the 
coal  bin,  and  I  began  to  cry  because  1 
couldn't  get  out,   and   Mother  came   and 


The  Greatest  of  the  Blinc  < 

Helen  Keller  (Above).     Gi)  J 

Intellectual,     Miss     Ke  r 

Attributes  Much  of  Her  Progress  o 

the    Braille    System    of    Reading     r 

the    Blind.       Here    She    is    "Seeii" 

Words   Wth   Her  Fingers  and  Read  t 

Them    to    a    Group    of    Young    Bl  i 

Folk  in  London. 
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The  Blind 
Gel  Their  ABCs 
Through  the  "Moon 
Alphabet,"  part  of 
the    Braille    System. 
They  Learn   Punctu- 
ation       Simultane- 
ously.     An   Example 
of    the    Alphabet    Is 
Shoicn    at    Left. 


took  me  out  and  washed  me  again.  She 
told  me  I  was  black  with  dirt.  And  she 
described  what  the  coal  dirt  looked  like. 
But  never  could  I  picture  a  dirty 
person,  or  dirty  hands,  until  1  saw 
!  Charles'  hands.     That's  one  of  the 

oddest  things  about  being  blind.  You 
wash  and  bathe  yourself  because  you  are 
taught  to  do  that,  not  because  you  are 
conscious  of  the  dirt  on  your  hands  or 
face. 

"Charles,  you  are  a  very  pretty  boy," 
I  said.  I  had  often  asked  mother  about 
Charles  because  he  was  always  attending 
to  me,  taking  me  to  the  stores,  leading 
me,  and  explaining  things  the  best  he 
could.  He  was  always  eager  to  please  me, 
and  he  even  used  to  tell  me  that  some  day 
I  wouldn't  have  to  be  led  around. 

And  now,  although  I  could  see  he  was 
boyishly  enthusiastic  about  me,  he  treated 
it  just  like  mother  and  father — as  though 
they  all  expected  it,  and  now  that  it  had 
happened,  it  was  just  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be. 

"Don't  call  me  pretty,"  said  Charles. 
"Sounds  like  a  sissy." 

"He's  a  big  man,  now,"  said  father, 
"don't  forget  that." 

We  laughed.  "I'm  sorry,  Charles,"  I 
said.  Charles,  with  his  curly,  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes  and  bright  cheeks,  and  built 
so  straight  and  firm,  was  almost  as  I  had 
pictured  him.  It  was  good  to  find  that  I 
had  a  younger  brother  so  sweet  and  fine 
looking.  And  he  kept  on  passing  things 
to  me  and  asking  me  if  I  wanted  more 


FINGERS  THAT  "SEE" 
Mther  Nature  Does  Her  Best  to  Compensate 
tl   Sightless.     Science  Has  Found   That  the 
Blind  Develop,  an    Extraordinary 
Power     to     "See"     Things     With 
Their    Finger-Tips.      It    Is    0 
Substitute     Fifth 
Sense    for    the    One 
They  Have  Lost.     At 
the  Left  Is  the  Artist's 
Conception   of   This 
Gift. 


—  Is  Earl  Mus- 
selman,  of  Allentotcn,  Pa.  Born  Blind, 
His  Sight  Was  Restored  Through  an  Oper- 
ation Heralded  Throughout  the  World. 
Twenty-four  Now,  Earl,  Like  Other  Blind 
People,  Had  Learned  to  "See"  With  His 
Finger-Tips. 


of  this  or  that,  until  mother  had  to  tell 
him  to  stop  bothering  me  so  much. 

Food  never  tasted  so  good,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  tasted  more 
delicious  on  this  night  than  on  other 
nights.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
the  food  I  was  eating — and  how  different 
it  seemed! 

For  instance.  Sit 
down  to  eat  with 
your   eyes   closed, 
and     then     drape 
a    dark,    heavy 
piece    of   cioth 
around  your  eyes, 
and  make  sure  not 
even    the    faintest 
glimmer    of     light 
creeps    through, 
and     then     try    to 
eat.     Keep  on  try- 
ing   it    until     you 
are     able     to     be- 
come   efficient 
enough  to  eat  with- 
out spilling  every- 
thing.    If   you    do 

this,  even  once,  you'll  find  the  difference 
in  eating  food  when  you  see  and  when 
you  don't. 

But  you'll   find   something  very  differ- 
ent than  just   being  unable  to   see  your 


food,  and  the  experience  of  groping  for 
it  on  the  plate  before  you.  You'll  find 
that  your  eyes  are  part  of  your  sense  of 
taste;  that  you  "eat"  with  your  eyes  as 
well  as  anything  else.  You'll  find,  too, 
the  importance  of  beautifully  served 
meals,  and  you'll  find  why  a  dinner  so 
served  becomes  more  appetizing  and  more 
delicious. 

Think,  then,  what  it  means  never  to 
see  the  food  you  eat;  never  knowing 
whether  it  is  well  prepared,  clean,  fresh 
and  nicely  served.  You'll  find,  too,  a  lit- 
tle humorously  perhaps,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  know  whether  you  are  exhibiting 
good  table  manners  or  not. 

And  now,  as  I  marveled  at  the  shape,, 
and  color  of  peas,  at  the  formation  of  the 
white  of  a  chicken  and  of  the  roast 
chicken  itself,  and  the  flaky  whiteness  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  the  curious  shape 
and  color  of  the  lettuce  which  always 
seemed  like  thin  paper  to  me  when  I  felt 
it,  my  feeling  of  being  reborn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  great  fear. 

And  I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands. 

Would  my  sight  remain?  Would  this 
be  the  only  glimpse  I  would  catch  of 
things  around  me,  of  my  family,  my 
friends,  this  home,  Charles,  father, 
mother?  Would  I  lose  my  sight  again  as 
suddenly  as  it  came?  Was  I  to  be  given 
just  a  three-hour  look  at  this  visible  world 
and  go  into  darkness  again? 

I  prayed  a  little  then.     I  would  never 
be  able  to  endure  blindness  again,  not  af- 
ter seeing  what  I  had  seen.     Being  blind 
before    wasn't    so 
terrible,  because  I 
never    knew    light 
and  shape.    But  if  it  happened 
again,  what  would  I  do?    What 
could  I  do?    And  I  knew  there 
was  a  chance  of  that  happen- 
ing.    But  I  tried  to  put  the  thought  out 
of  my  mind. 

"It  can't  happen  again,"  I  said  to  my- 
self.    "It  can't.     It  mustn't." 

And  yet,  I  have  never  understood  the 
mystery  of  my  returned  sight.  Could  it 
not  go  away  again  just  as  mysteriously 
as  it  came? 

"Gertrude,"  said  mother,  "what  was 
that  you  said?    Aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

"Yes,   mother,   I'm   fine,"  I    answered. 
"I  was  just  thinking  of  something."       I 
didn't  know  I  had  spoken  aloud.       And 
Father,  whose  insight 
was  keen,  began  talk- 
ing about  things  that  happened 
at  his  work   that   day.     And 
chen  he  said: 

"Gertrude,  I  think  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  now.     I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  going  to  be  all  right.     Don't  worry." 
"I'll  be  all  right,  Father." 

Many  things  impressed  themselves  on 
my  mind  that  night — the  glorious  night  I 
first  saw  all  of  my  family  at  dinner.  And 
I  feel  at  loss  for  words  to  tell  of  them. 
It  was  all  wonder,  magic,  thrilling,  and 
beautiful.  I  had  experienced  nothing 
ugly  yet  in  these  three  first  hours  of  sight. 
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WOMAN,  BORN 
BLIND,  SEES  BY 
(f  NEWCORNEAS 

Surgeon    in    Loncto       Grafts 
Coat  ng    'Borrowed'    From 
Others  Over  Her  Eyeballs 


London,  June  24 — The  progress  of 
modern  medical  science  is  illustrated 
in  the  success  of  an  operation  which 
has  given  sight  to  a  woman  who  has 
been  blind  all  her  life.  This  operation 
was  performed  in  the  London 
Ophthalmic  hospital  by  Tudor  Thom- 
as, prominent  Welsh  surgeon.  He 
grafted  the  corneas  from  the  eyes  of 
two  other  persons  to  the  eyes  of  the 
woman.  After  several  months  the 
bandages  have  now  been  removed. 

Her  first  surprise  was  the  fact  that 
people's  faces  are  different  from  each 
other,  while  her  greatest  pleasure  is 
in  color,  especially  as  she  had  only 
been  able  to  distinguish  color  in  mass. 
For  instance,  the  difference  between 
the  red  of  a  fine  sunset  and* the  green 
of  the  fields. 

Must  Train  Brain  Muscles 

Now  she  is  taking  lessons  in  the 
hospital  to  correct  the  mistaken  ideas 
the  blind  have  of  the  objects  around 
them.  As  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  muscles  of  the  brain  adjust  them- 
selves fully  to  the  act  of  seeing  her 
education  must  necessarily  proceed 
very  slowly. 

With  the  aid  of  blackboards,  hos- 
pital nurses  illustrate  objects  con- 
tained in  an  ordinary  room  and  ask 
her  to  fill  in  the  details.  Although 
she  is  an  expert  at  Braille,  she  had 
no  idea  of  the  formation  of  an  ordi- 
nary letter.     However,  she  is  making 


great  progress  in  this  direction  and 
has  reached  the  stage  where  she  can 
write  simple  sentences. 

Finds  Focusinp   Difficult 

The  hardest  task  of  her  teachers 
is  to  make  their  pupil  see  things  as 
a  whole  instead  of  trying  to  do  with 
her  eyes  what  the  blind  do  with  their 
fingers,  namely,  to  run  them  over  and 
round,  up  and  down  an  object  they 
want  to  know.  Another  great  diffi- 
culty Is  focusing,  but  her  teachers 
are  confident  she  will  overcome  these 
in  time  and  leave  the  hospital  with 
eyesight  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
normal  person. 

The  woman,  whose  identity  Is  being 
kept  secret  in  order  to  avoid  embar- 
rassing publicity  when  she  leaves  the; 
hospital,  has  determined  to  devote  | 
herself  to  working  for  the  blind. 
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LIGHT  replaced  darkness  for 
a  stricken  youfh  at  the  As- 
sembly of  God  camp  meeting  in 
Veterans  Park  Thursday  in  what 
leaders  of  the  church  gathering 
proclaime  ;  was  "a  modern  mir- 
acle"    performed    through     prayer. 

Wesley  Steelberg  Jr.,  10-year- 
old  son  of  the  Rev.  Wesley 
Steelberg,  Assembly  of  God  pas- 
tor at  Sacramento,  was  playing 
with  other  youngsters  at  the 
camp    meeting    grounds. 

Suddenly  everything  went 
black.  Stumbling  and  screaming 
hysterically,    he    was     led    to     his 

nt.  His  eyesight  was  gone, 
had  been  stricken  totally 
lind. 

A  hush  fell  over  the  great  as- 
semblage of  over  1,000  church 
workers  gathered  in  the  huge 
camp  meeting  tent,  when  it  was 
announced  the  child  had  been 
stricken. 

Someone  said,  "Let  us  pray!" 
and  the  entire  crowd  arose,  join- 
ing in  sincere  prayer  that  the 
blinded    youth    be    healed. 

Within  two  hours  light  began 
returning  to  the  darkened  eyes 
of  the  child,  and  shortly  after 
his    sight    was    normal    again. 

Jubilant  prayers  of  thanks 
were  offered  as  the  sight  of  the 
little  child  happily  at  play  once 
more  stirred  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, t 

Faith  and  prayer  had  lifted 
the  curtain  of  darkness,  the  Pen- 
tecostal   leaders    proclaimed.        / 
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Memphis  Woman  Regains 
Sight  By  RarfyJDperation 

Platinum  Needles  Pierce  Eye  in  Course  of 
Most  Delicate  Optic  Surgery;  Sev- 
ered Muscle  Is  Sewed 

MEMPHIS'  Tenn.,  Aug.  28  (AP)— An  operation— one  of  the 
most  delicate  in  eye  surgery— has  restored  sight  of  a  Memphis 
woman. 

Platinum  needles  electrically  heated,  punctured  the  eye  20 
times  in  the  course  of  the  skillful  surgery  which  regained  for  Mrs. 
Westwood  Sayre  75  per  cent  normal  vision. 


She  lost  the  eight  of  one  eye  in« 
June  as  she  returned  to  her  house 
from  her  flower  garden.  The  other 
eye  wag  not  affected.  "A  black  cloud 
crossed  over  my  eye,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  caused  by 
the  glare.  An  hour  in  the  darkness 
confirmed  my  fear.  My  eye  was 
blind  " 

Immediate    Action 

A  noted  Memphis  eye  specialist 
was  called.  He  said  it  was  retinal 
detachment,  and  promised  nothing 
— except  immediate   action. 

Severing  a  muscle,  he  turned  the 
eyeball  inward.  Foreign  fluid  had 
accumulated  behind  the  retina, 
causing  it  to  bulge  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  eye.  The  retina  is  the 
curtain  on  the  back  of  the  inside 
of  the  eye  on  which  images  are 
focused  and  nerve  sensations  are 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  Blindness  | 
results    if   the    retina   is    disturbed.  I 

On  the  outside  and  back  of  the 
eyeball  is  a  nibro-muscular  cover- 
ing which  controls  the  movement 
of  the  eye  and  keeps  the  eyeball 
in  shape. 

From  the  outer  edge  of  the  fibro- 
muscular  coating  to  the  area  under] 
the  bulging  retina  was  a  distance 
of  one-eighth  inch.  A  tiny  fraction  | 


of  an  inch  farther  and  the  retina 
would  be  pierced,  endangering  both 
sight  and  loss  of  vitreous,  the  jelly- 
like substance  that  keeps  the  eye 
round. 

Twenty  platinum  needles,  each 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  each 
with  a  silk  thread  in  one  end  were 
placed  nearby. 

Clamping  the  first  with  an  in- 
strument which  brought  electricity 
to  the  needle  until  it  was  hot,  the 
surgeon  inserted  the  fiery  point 
into  the  small  area. 

Muscle  Sewed 

Twenty  times,  the  eyeball  was 
pierced.  Then,  slowly  he  grasped 
the  thread  and  pulled  out  each  nee- 
dle. The  severed  eye  muscle  was 
sewed. 

For  two  weeks  the  patient  lived 
in  total  darkness,  her  head  braced 
to  prevent  movement  which  might 
break  tiny  connections  where  the 
needles  had  seared  through  the  eye- 
ball, allowing  one-half  teaspoon  of 
fluid  to  drain  off  and  causing  the 
retina  to  be  gripped  when  it  re- 
sumed its  normal  position. 

The  retina  slowly  dropped  back 
into  position.  The  eye  healed.  Ban- 
dages were  slowly  removed.  Light 
filtered  into  the  retina.  Objects  be- 
came distinct. 
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BLIND    WOMAN    SEES 

REMARKABLE  CURE  CLAIMED  AFTER 
FOUR  YEARS 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a 
case  revealed  the  other  day  in  which  it  is 
claimed  that  a  young  woman,  after  four 
years  of  blindness,  has  had  her  sight 
restored  by  an  osteopathic  surgeon. 

The  woman,  Miss  Ivy  Dawson,  24,  of 
Cheddington-road,  Edmonton,  visited  two 
hospitals  and  several  specialists,  and  she 
was  told  to  learn  Braille.  She  then 
resigned  herself  to  her  blindness. 

The  treatment  which  is  said  to  have 

cured  her  was  given  by  Mr.  Percy  Ager, 

of  Forest  Gate,  E. 

Speaking  of  the  case,  Mr,  Ager  stated 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to 
effect  such  a  cure,  but  he  had  had  suc- 
cess in  strengthening  sight. 

He  added,  "  Miss  Dawson  came  to  me 
in  June.  I  told  her  I  would  give  her 
three  months'  treatment,  but  I  would  not 
promise  to  cure  her. 

"  I  found  displacement  ci  certain  bones 
in  the  neck  which  had  an  effect  on  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  serving  the  eyes. 

"  1    was  able  to   replace  these  bones. 

After  three  visits  Miss  Dawson  told  me 

she  could  see  light.     In  a  week  or  two 

she    was    able    to    read     large    letters 

placed  in  front  of  her,  and  from  then 

progress  was  rapid." 


since  the  age  of  2  weeks,  came  from 
abroad.  She  Is  a  Braille  system  expert, 
and  has  given  great  service  to  the  blind 
in  many  countries. 
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WOMAN'S  SIGHT  BACK 

AFTER  35  YEARS 

LONDON,  England— Two  patients  at 
a  London  eye  hospital,  by  reason  of 
disability  which  necessitated  the  re- 
moval of  an  eye  in  each  case,  have  been 
able  to  restore  sight  to  a  woman  who 
had  been  blind  for  35  years. 

The  delicate  operations  were  per- 
formed at  the  Central  London  Oph- 
thalmic hospital  by  Tudor  Thomas,  a 
Cardiff  eye  specialist  who  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  hospital. 

The  two  patients  do  not  know  to  this 
day  the  extraordinary  service  they  have 
given.  .  ,. 

This  remarkable  story  was  told  re- 
cently to  a  Daily  Mail  reporter  by 
George  Watts,  the  secretary  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Minute  membranes,  five  millimeters 
in  size,  were  sewn  with  hairlike  gut  to 
the  sightless  eyes. 

Two  operations  were  performed — 
in  November  last  year  and  January  this 
year — but  it  is  only  now  that  the  op-  I 
erations  may  be  declared  successful. 

For  months  the  woman's  eyes  were 
heavily  bandaged,  and  now  she  is  being 
taught  to  see. 

.  "The  training,"  said  Mr.  Watts, 
"consists  in  part  of  blackboard  draw- 
ings. For  instance,  a  ship  is  drawn  and 
the  patient  is  asked  to  add  the  funnel. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  difficult 
the  training  is,"  continued  Mr.  Watts. 
"Shown  a  printed  card,  the  patient 
still  endeavors  to  trace  or  'feel'  out  the 
various  letters  as  she  would  Braille" 

There  are  no  other  records  of  sight 
being  restored  after  so  long  a  period 
as  35  years. 

The    woman,    who    has    been    blind 


Blind  Writer's  Eyesight  Restored 
After  Eight  Years,  By  Tissue  Graft 

baphne  Muir,  English  Novelist,  Reports  "Good  Work- 
ing Eyesight"  Regained — Tudor  Thomas,  Welsh 
Surgeon,  First  to  Restore  Both  Eyes 


Montreal,  Oct.  11 — (AP) — One  of 
surgery's  most  amazing  triumphs  over 
misfortune — restoration  of  sight  to  the 
blind — was  demonstrated  here  when 
Daphne  Muir,  English  novelist,  com- 
pletely blind  for  eight  years,  declared  I 
she  had  been  given  "good,  working 
eyesight." 

The  same  kind  of  work  had  been 
carried  out  by  other  surgeons  in  re- 
cent years,  but  Mrs  Muir's  is  the  first 
case  where  the  operation  was  per- 
formed on^a  person  blind  in  both 
eyes. 

Nine  years  ago  Mrs  Muir  lost  her 
.siaht  in  an  automobile  accident.  Since 
then  she  lias  dictated  five  novels. 

While  she  nas  living-  and  working 
in  darkness,  Tudor  Thomas,  famoms! 
Welsh  eye  specialist,  carried  on  graft- 
ing operations  with  rabbits  and  dogs, 
restoring  parts  of  damaged  eyes. 
When  he  had  shown  success  in  re- 
storing the  sight  of  a  blind  dog, 
Thomas  was  ready  to  attempt  a  sim- 


ilar operation  on  a  human  being. 
Part  Replaced  by  Healthy  Tissue 
Parts  of  Mrs  Muir's  eyes  were  re- 
i  moved  and  replaced  by  healthy  tissue 
I  from    other    sources.      The    operation 
j  was   carried   out   last   year     and     the 
1  novelist,    who    arrived    here   today   on 
I  the  way   to  Boston,   expressed   herself 
as    satisfied   and   happy. 
!      The  source   of   the   eye   tissue   used 
bv  Thomas  was  not   revealed.     Mont- 
real   eye    specialists    explained,     how- 
ever,   that    parts    of    the    eyes    from 
animals   are     sometimes     used,     and 
sometimes    the    uninjured      parts      Of 
blind    eyes    that    have    been    removed 
from   human   beings.     In  many  cases 
a  single  eye  has  to  be  removed  from 
a  person  to  prevent  spread  of  blind- 
ness  to   the   other     eye,   but     at   the 
same    time    part   of   the    blind   eye   is 
kept  intact 

Mrs  Muir  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Harold  Gillies,  expert  in  reconstruc- 
tive surgery,  and  Dady  Gillies.  In 
Boston,  Sir  Harold  will  lecture  before 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
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FAVOR  HEALTH 
PRE-PAYPLAN 

Surgeons  Approve  of  $1   a  Month 

Hospital  Service — Refuse  to  Term 

It  "Sick  Insurance,"  However 
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BLIND   NINE  YEARS, 
Mrs.  Daphne  Muir,  British  novelist,  who  recovered  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
through   a  remarkable   operation    performed  by   a   famous   Welsh   surgeon. 


Has  New  Made  Eyes 

Daphne  Muir,  English  Authoress,  to ' 
Appear      Before      Convention      of 
American    College   of   Surgeons   to 
Display,  for  First  Time  in  World's 
History,  Restoration  of  Eyesight  to 
Both  Eyes  by  Grafting  Process 
FALMOUTH,    Oct.    15— Daphne    Muir, 
noted  English  authoress,  on  whose  eyes 
will   be  focused   the   attendance   of  sur- 
geons at  the  American   College   of  Sur- 
geons'  convention,   will   exhibit   for  the 
first   time   in   the   history  of   the   world, 
restoration  of  eyesight  to  both  eyes. 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  be  shown  after 
such  an  amazing  result,  following  two 
operations.  I  really  owe  it  to  my  sur- 
geon and  to  humanity  to  be  exhibited," 
answered  Mrs.  Muir  to  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  her  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  Fort  in  Quissett,  during  an  in- 
terview this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Muir,  whose  fame  became 
known  in  April,  in  Europe,  is  here  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  she  said,  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Harold  Gillies.  Mrs.  Muir  was 
accompanied  by  Lord  Harold  Gillies,  ex- 
pert in  reconstructive  surgery,  who  will 
lecture  tomorrow  at  the  convention,  and 
Mrs.  Gillie*.  ■  They  are  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  Fort  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,   wife  of  Congressman  Fort. 

Mrs.  Muir,  whose  time  was  brief,  said 
she  was  taking  the  afternoon  train  to 
Boston,  received  her  guests  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  Fort  home.  A  more 
amazing  personage,  strictly  British,  has 
seldom  been  seen  here.  She  answered 
each  question  with  ease  and  grace  and 
i  told  of  her  nine  years  without  any 
'  sight,  describing  her  misery  of  not  only 
I  pain  but  of  feeling  she  was  such  a 
nuisance. 

Lost  Eyesight  During  Operation 

j      "I    don't   feel   quite    like    such    a    freak 

I  now,  for  you  know  I  had  an  attendant 

ears  and  you  know  how  people  i 

will   stare  at  you.   I   was   always  falling 

and    felt 

in  general  I  was  a  perfect    htiissfnpe. 

"i    was   also   always    in    people's    way 

and   it   was  just  a  rotten   experience 

"Contrary  to  reports  that  I 
sight  in  an  automobile  accident  10  years 
ago,  the  actual  cause  was  from  an 
operation.  I  was  born  in  South  Africa 
and  lived  most  of  my  life  in  Cape  Town. 
It  was  while  I  was  undergoing  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis  that  the  tragedy 
occurred.  I  was  under  the  anesthetic 
when  some  of  it  was  accidentally 
dropped  into  my  eyes.  When  I  awoke 
I  was  in  such  violent  pain.  For  four 
years  I  was  tortured  and  in  agony  until 
my  own  physician  found  something  for 
my  relief.  He  then  told  me  not  to  \ 
worry  about  the  eyesight  as  he  had  con-  j 
fidence  in  Tudor  Thomas,  noted  Welsh 
surgeon  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  who  had 
been  experimenting  on  the  grafting  of  ! 
ryes   to   restore   their  eyesight. 

Wrote   Books   to    Kill   Time 

"It  was  a  long  black  night.  The  loss 
of  my  sight  occurred  In  1924.  In  1929  my 
first  novel  was  published.  I  had  never 
written  a  word  before  but  the  long, 
I  monotonous  days  and  nights  made  me 
feel  I  had  to  do  something.      So  I  took 


to  writing,  dictating  all  my  books.  I 
have  written  five  in  five  years,  without 
any  sight. 

"It  seemed  a  long,  long  time,  anyhow, 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  ready  for 
the  operation.  At  last  in  1933  the  first 
eye  was  restored  with  sight.  That  was 
in  September.  In  April  this  year  the 
second  operation  was  performed.  Xo, 
there  was  no  chloroform  or  anesthetic- 
used  that  time.  Just  a  local.  When  I 
awoke  and  found  I  could  see,  Oh,  it  was 
to  me  a  miracle.  Both  eyes  restored  to 
me  after  all  those  years  of  total  black- 
ness. It  was  like  coming  into  a  nfw 
world.  I  had  left  my  old  life  behind 
and  was  entering  into  a  new  one.  .Now 
I  am  living  under  normal  conditions.  I 
can  do  the  things  other  people  do.  To 
Mr.  Thomas  I  owe  my  sight." 
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Examine  Eyes  of  Ex-Blind  Woman 

Some  50  of  the  leading  eye  experts  of 
the  world  examined  the  results  of  an 
operation  performed  on  Mrs.  Daphne 
Muir,  English  novelist,  who  was  blind 
for  nine  years  and  whose  eyesight  was 
restored  by-an  operation  utlizing  trans- 
planted tissue.  Mrs.  Muir,  who  is  the 
guest  of  Sir  Harold  Gillies  and  Lady 
Gillies,  both  of  whom  are  attending  the 
congress,  went  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  where  Dr.  F.  H.  Verhoeff  ex- 
plained  the  operation. 

Mrs.  Muir  declared  that  she  was  im- 
pressed with  the  efficiency  and  smooth- 
ness of  operation  of  local  hospitals.  She 
said  that  she  and  Dr.  Tudor  Thomas, 
the  Welsh  physician  who  performed  the 
operation  on  her  eyes  had  letters  from 
the.  blind  in  many  countries,  whose 
hopes  have  been  raised  by  the  success 
of  her  operation.  She  said  that  before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  country  she 
will  go  for  a  drive  about  New  England 
to  see  the  foliage— a  sight  that  she 
thought  would  never  be  available  to  her. 
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Eight  Blind  Years 

She  Writes  Five  Books 

At  the  recent  surgeons'  convention  in  Boston  one  of  the 
"exhibits"  was  Daphne  Muir,  English  novelist,  hljnd^  ^ght 
years  ago  in  an  accident  which  destroyed  parts  of  both 
eyes.  An  operation  by  a  Welsh  surgeon,  using  a  new  tech- 
nique in  grafting  living  tissue  literally  to  rebuild  her  eyes, 
restored  normal  sight. 

This  was  truly  a  great  testimonial  to  the  genius  of  mod 
em  surgery,  one  of  the  great  boons  of  civilization.  In  tbe 
years  she  was  blind  Mrs.  Muir  wrote  and  published  five  nov- 
els. That  is  a  testimonial  to  human  resourcefulness  and 
courage,  without  which  we  would  have  no  civilization.      / 
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No  Medical  Miracle  Cures 


Blindness  ofMind's  Eye 


By  HELEN  WELSHIMER 

Through  the  years  we  have  read ' 
with  reverence  of  the  Great  Physi- 
cian who  made  dull  eyes  see  again. 
We  have  been  humble  in  the  pres- 
ence of  surgery  when  medical  cun 
ning  has  achieved  the  end  which 
the  touch  of  a  healing  hand  actual 
plished  on  eyes  along  the  dust> 
roads  that  skirted  the  Galilean  sea. 

Now  we  have  come  to  anothci 
wonder  of  surgery  and  this  time  we 
must  probe  internally,  for  there  h 
heart-sight  as  well  as  eyesight  in 
volved. 

Dr.  Tudor  Thomas  of  Cardiif, 
Wales,  has  made  a  blind  woman  se<? 
out  of  another  woman's  eyes.  H* 
removed  the  burned  corneas  from 
the  blinded  eyes  of  Mrs.  Raymoiu 
Muir  of  Cape  Town,  and  in  their  \ 
place  grafted  the  healthy  corneas 
from  the  almost  blinded  eyes  of  an 
other  woman,  wnose  hope  of  signs 
was  forever  impossible.  Sight  was 
restored  to  Mrs.  Muir.  The  physical 
window  through  which  life  is 
glimpsed  objectively  was  opened  to 
the  sunlight,  sea-light  and  the  start, 
*      *      & 

Wherever  the  modern  medical 
miracle  has  been  discussed  people 
have  asked:  "How  would  it  seem  to 
see  out  of  another  person's  eyes .' " 

That  is  a  question  which  neith  i 
Mrs.  Muir,  Dr.  Thomas  nor  anyone 
else  can  answer.    No  one  ever  sees 


through  another  person's  actua. 
eyes.  We  see  always  through  our 
own  consciousness.  It  is  our  own 
mental  and  spiritual  inheritance 
and  attainment  that  gives  us  out 
perspective.  Sight,  like  other  things 
is  comparative,  and  the  measure  of 
our  experiences  decide  how  we  shall 
see  and  what  we  shall  see.  Whetliti 
the  world  is  the  lovely  color  or 
Venetian  glasj  or  the  splotched  col 
ors  of  bargain-basement  china  ha^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grafting  of 
the  corneas. 

We  put  the  visions  into  our  own 
eyes.  We  look  through  the  mirror 
together  but  no  two  people  see  the 
same  reflection. 

If  we  could  penetrate  this  inner 
eye  of  others  we  would  under- 
stand people  so  much  better.  Their 
actions  would  be  comprehensible. 
We  would  sympathize  and  help  in- 
1  stead  of  censuring. 

Putting  one's  self  in  another's  ! 
place  is  a  difficult  adjustment.  Be-  I 
cause  it  is.  the  Great  Physician  who  | 
was  also  a  Great  Teacher  once  said:  ' 
"Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged." 

We  do  not  know  how  many  peo- 
ple are  walking  in  a  lonely  land. 
Not  everyone  finds  a  ladder  to  the 
sky  in  the  wilderness  of  his  jour- 
[  neying.  If  we  could  see  with  an- 
other's eyes! 

A  street  which  runs  along  to 
heaven  for  one  person  may  march 
to  nowhere  for  the  one  who  walks 
a  pace  or  two  behind  him. 
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How  Miracle  of 

Modern  Eye  Surgery 

Was  Performed 

i  First  Detailed  Description  of  Marvelous  Operation  That 
Restored  Sight  of  Both  Eyes  to  Blind  British  Authoress, 
in  Boston  Last  Week— Never  Attempted  on  Human  Bef ore- 
Mrs.  Muir's  New  Orbs  Taken  From  Two  Old  Men 

^  A  woman  walked  the  streets  of  Boston  last  week  alone  and 
unaided  without  bumping  into  anyone  or  stubbing  her  toes  on  Ihe 
curbs. 

Ordinarily  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  this,  but  the  wo- 
man in  question  had  been  blind  for  nine  years  and  had  come  from 
England,  to  Boston,  to  show  the  surgeons,  gathered  here  from 
all  over  America,  the  result  of  the  wonderful  operation  which  re- 
stored her  sight. 

BY  JOHN  T.  BRADY 

This  is  the  story  of  just  how  Mrs.  Daphne  Muir,  noted  Eng- 
lish authoress,  got  back  the  sight  of  both  eyes  after  nine  years 
of  total  blindness. 

It  reveals  for  the  first  time  how  the  delicate  operative  tech- 
nique which  made  possible  such  an  amazing  miracle  of  modern 
eye  surgery  was  developed,  and  describes  in  detail  what  was  done 
to  Mrs.  Muir's  eyes. 

This  most  interesting  phase  of  ti  airacle  was  barely  men- 
tioned in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  Mrs.  Muir's  appearance  here 
in  Boston  last  week  to  display  to  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons how  well  she  could  see.  In  the  interviews  she  gave  re- 
porters she  talked  almost  exclusively  of  the  cause  of  her  blind- 
ness and  the  emotions  she  felt  while  living  in  perpetual  night  and 
when  her  vision  was  restored. 

She  was  blinded,  she  explained,  when  some  of  the  anesthetic 
being  administered  to  her  for  an  appendicitis  operation  that  she 
underwent  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  was  accidentally  spilled 
into  her  eves. 
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Mrs.  Daphne  Muir,  British  nov- 
elist, as  she  appeared  in  Boston 
last  week  to  show  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  how  well 
she  could  see,  after  nine  years  of 
total  blindness,  as  a  result  of  a 
remarkable  operation  by  a  Welsh 
surgeon  that  had  never  been  at- 
tempted on  a  human  being  be- 
fore. 

The   Problem 

That  was  in  1924.  But  two  years 
before  that  time,  Dr.  Tudor  Thomas, 
celebrated  eye  surgeon  of  Cardiff, 
"Wales,  had  begun  the  laboratory  ex- 
periments on  the  eyes  of  rabbits 
which  enabled  him  to  patch-up  Mrs. 
Muir's  sightless  orbs  with  parts  taken 
from  the  eyes  of  two  old  men  and 
thus  give  back  to  her  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  human  senses. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  operation  is  only  de- 
signed to  cure  a  certain  form  of 
blindness  which  occurs  when  the 
cornea  of  the  eye  becomes  so  clouded 
or  scarred  that  it  ceases  to  be  trans- 
parent, while  other  parts  of  the  seeing 
mechanism  remain  unimpaired.  The 
cornea  is  the  transparent  part  of  the  ! 
coat  of  the  eyeball  which  covers  the 
iris  and  pupil  and  admits  light  to  the 
PUP'L  -«_ 

Only  the  corneas  of  Mrs.  Muir's 
eyes  were  affected.  But  since  they 
became  opaque,  or  impervious  to  light, 
she  was  unable  to  see,  although  her 
optic  nerves,  her  retinas,  which  re- 
ceive the  optical  image,  her  irises  and 
her  lenses,  with  the  muscles  which 
control  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  them,  were  in  working  order. 

Given  transparent  corneas  she  could 
see  again.  This  was  the  problem  that 
her  case  presented  to  Dr.  Tudor 
Thomas  and  he  decided  that  the  only 
possible  means  of  solving  it  satis- 
factorily was  an  operation  which  had 
never  been  performed  on  a  human 
being  before.  It  involved  removing 
some  of  the  opaque  corneal  tissue  in 
each  of  Mrs.  Muir's  eyes  and  grafting 
in  its  place  transparent   corneal  tis- 


sue taken  from  another  person's  eye.  . 
First  Attempted  Century  Ago 

Transplantation  of  corneal  tissue,; 
with  animals  as  subjects,  was  first  at-  j 
tempted  more  than  100  years  ago, 
but  when  Dr.  Thomas  became  in- 
terested in  the  problem  he  foun.d  that 
no  satisfactory  operative  procedure 
had  been  established  which  could  be 
followed  safely  and  with  hope  of  sue-  i 
cess  on  human  eyes. 

He  began,  therefore,  in  1922,  a 
series  of  experiments  on  rabbits 
which  were  performed  at  the  physio- 
logical department  of  the  Welsh  Na- 
tional School  of  Medicine  at  Cardiff. 

Reporting  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments in  a  paper  delivered  before  ! 
the  Opthalmological  Society  of  the  ; 
United  Kingdom,  in  April,  1930,  he  I 
described  the  operative  technique  for  ' 
transplanation  of  corneal  tissue  that  ( 
he  had  developed  and  indicated  that 
he  was  about  ready  to  try  it  out  on 
a  human  patient  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. At  that  time  he  made  this  signi- 
ficant statement: 

"It  has  been  tempting  to  try  the 
operation  on  a  human  patient,  but 
so  far  I  have  not  attempted  it,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain 
a  considerable  amount  of  information 
from  experimental  work  first  of  all, 
so  that  one  could  try  out  on  a  human 
patient  the  method  which,  in  com- 
parison with  all  the  others,  appeared 
to    give    the    best    chance    of    success." 

Commenting  on  the  operative  pro- 
cedure which  had  enabled  Dr.  Thom- 
as to  make  several  successful  trans- 
planations  of  corneal  tissue  from  the 
eye  of  one  rabbit  to  that  of  another 
by  the  grafting  process,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Opthalmological 
Society    said: 

"If  he  could  transfer  this  method 
of  operating  equally  to  human  eyes  it 
would  mean  a  great  advance  in  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  this  unfortunate 
group  of  cases  where  only  an  opaque 
cornea   prevents   good   vision." 

Thomas  Accepts  Challenge 

Of  course  that  statement  was  not 
made  in  an  "I  dare  you"  spirit,  but  it 
was  a  challenge,  nevertheless,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  was  well  prepared  to  accept 
it  when  Mrs.  Muir  was  brought  to  him 
totally  blind,  simply  because  the  cor- 
neas of  both  eyes  were  opaque  rather 
than  transparent  as  they  should  be  for 
normal   vision. 

He  expressed  confidence  that  he  could 
help  her,  but  only  by  a  corneal  graft- 
ing operation,  and  she  eagerly  agreed 
to  submit  to  it  knowing  that  it  had 
never  been  attempted  on  human  eyes 
before.  Dr.  Thomas  operated  on  one 
of  her  eyes  in  September  1933  and  on 
the  other  one  in  April  of  this  year  with 
the  result  that  she  can  readily  read 
newspaper  headlines  wilh  either  eye 
and  distinguish  fairly  small  objects  at 
a  distance  of  several  feet.  For  nine 
years  she  had  to  hav<  an  attendant 
io  guide  her  Epotsteps  even  in  her  home, 
but  she  walked  on  Boston's  crowded 
sidewalks  without  bumping  against 
anybody  or  stumbling  over  curbings. 

The  patches  of  live,  transparent 
tissue  grafted  on  Mrs.  Muir's  eyes 
were  gladly  donated  to  her  by  the 
two  old  men,  one  69  and  the  other 
70,  from  whose  eyes  they  were 
taken,  but  this  did  not  mean  any 
sacrifice    on    their   part,    because    each  ] 


had  an  eye  in  such  condition  that  it 
had  to  be  taken  out,  though  the  cor- 
nea was  in  perfect  condition. 

Details  of  Operation 

Only  a  local  anesthetic  was  used  by 
Dr.  Thomas  in  performing  the  operation 
and  he  followed  the  same  surgical 
technique  that  had  worked  out  most 
successfully  in  his.  experiments  with 
rabbits. 

The  donated  eye  was  placed  in  a 
heavy  metal  cup  about  the  size  of  a 
human  eye  socket  and  this  cup  was 
set  on  a  rotating  stand.  Under  the 
miscroscope  the  surgeon  pressed  a  tiny 
trephine  or  cylindrical  saw  against  the 
eye. 

As  the  eye  rotated,  his  instrument 
cut  free  a  circular  patch  of  corneal 
tissue  the  size  he  wanted  for  trans- 
plantation to  the  patient's  eye.  This 
was  placed  in  a  watch  crystal  dish, 
floating    on    sterile   olive   oil. 

A  trephine  was  also  used  by  the 
surgeon  to  cut  t&rough  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  patient's  blind  cornea  and 
to  open  the  anterior  chamber  at  one. 
spot.  The  deeper  layers  of  her  cornea 
were  cut  with  a  scissors  and  the  mar- 
gins were  made  shelving.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  pap  in  the 
patient's  eye.  slightly  larger  than  the 
prepared  graft.  Two  silk  stitches  in 
what  are  called  "loops"  were  next  fixed 
in   the  margin  of  the  gap. 

The  new  cornea  was  then  fitted  into 
the  bed  prepared  for  it  in  the  patient's 
once  blind  eye,  and  the  silken  stitches 
were  drawn  across  it,  one  crossing  the 
other  at  right  angles.  They  were  tied 
so  as  to  exert  a  fairly  firm  pressure 
on  the  graft,  which  then  became,  as  it 
were,  wedged  in, place.  Further  pres- 
sure was  obtained  by  closing  the 
patient's  eyelid  and  keeping  her  eye 
bandaged  until  the  grafting  process  was 
complete. 

Precautionary  Measures 

Emphasizing  certain  conditions  that 
should  be  fulfilled  to  ensure  the  trans- 
parency of  the  corneal  graft  and  in  its 
adherence,  Dr.  Thomas,  addressing  the 
British    Opthalomologists,    said: 

"The  corneal  graft  must  be  manip- 
ulated with  great  care,  and  no  for- 
ceps or  other  instruments  must  be 
used  to  take  hold  of  the  graft.  It  is 
advisable  that  olive  oil  should  be  used 
to  lubricate  any  instrument  that  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  graft  and 
,  that  the  graft  itself  should  be  placed 
in  sterile  olive  oil  before  being  placed 
in  the  gap  prepared  for  its  reception 
in   the   cornea. 

"Margins  of  the  graft  should  be  cut 
in  a  shelving  manner.  This  allows  a 
larger  surface  area  of  corneal  tissue 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  tissue  of  the 
graft,  so  that  nutrition  of  the  graft 
I  is  more  easily  established  and  a  prim- 
ary   union    is-    more    surelv    obi 
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No   Stitches   in   Patch 

"The   graft   should    be   round,    so    that 
there    are    no    corners    which    may    be- 
come easily  detached  and  proti  i 
insertion   of  stitches  into   the   .v 
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able  damage  to  the  tissues  of  the  graft, 
but  also  tends  to  produce  uneven  ten- 
sion of  the  graft,  which  almost  in- 
variably results  in  partial  dr 
Partial  detachment,  of  this  kind  pro- 
pacity  which  usually  affects  the 
|  whole  graft. 

"Another  very  undesirable  complica- 
tion is  adhesion  between  the  iris  and 
the  graft,  this  also  produces  opacity, 
and  if  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  is  any- 
thing but  slight,  the  graft  becomes 
opaque. 

"It  is  comparatively  simple  to  ob- 
tain union  between  the  graft  and  the 
surrounding  cornea,  and  It  Is 
ly  no  more  difficult  to  obtain  this 
union  In  a  central  corneal  graft  than 
is  a  graft  of  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea. 

"The  various  difficulties  appear  to 
be  overcome  to  best  advantage  by 
the  cross-stitching  operation  de- 
scribed. When  this  type  of  cross 
stitching  is  used  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  surface  of  the  graft  to  be 
indented  or  even  cut  into  by  the 
stitches,  but  this  indentation  is  much 
more  pronounced  if  the  graft  and  the 
zap  in  the  cornea  are  of  equal  size. 
'"his  is  due  to  the  certain  amount  of 
welling  of  the  tissues  that  occurs 
fter  the  operation,  leading  to  a 
varying  amount  of  protrusion  of  the 
graft. 

"This  protrusion  is  minimized  by  rut- 
ting the  Kraft  slightly  smallei 
gap  to  be  filled.  The  difference  in  size, 
however,  must  not  be  loo  great,  and 
there  appears  to  be  an  optimum  size  of 
graft  and  an  optimum  difference  in 
size  between  the  graft  and  the  gap  in 
the    cornea. 

Little  Fault  Means  Failure 
"Oare    has   to   be   taken    in   tightening 
the  stitches,    if  they  ar< 
the  graft  is  not  kept  sufficiently  firm  in 
its   bed.      If    they    are    tied    to.,    tightly, 
the  graft   is  apt  to  be   bai 
pressure    of    the    stitches,     With 
quent   harmful  effects." 

"In  an  operation  of  this  type, 
small  faults  in  technique  amounting 
to  considerable  less  than  a  milli- 
metre may  prejudice  the  chances  of 
success.  If  properly  performed,  the 
anterior  chamber  soon  becomes  re- 
established and  the  iris  remains 
free." 

In     his     experiments    on     rabbits.     Dr. 

Thomas    found    that    favorable    resulti 
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They're  Blue  and  Sparklet 

Mrs.  .Mim's  eyes  looked  lifeless  and 
colorless  while  the  opaque  conditions 
existed  in  the  corneas,  but  now  they 
appear  quite  blue  and  sparkle   some. 

A  proml  of  tin-   staff   of 

the  Massachusettts  Eye  and  Km  [nflrm- 
ary  informed  me  thai,  the  number  of 
cases  of  in.  |ng  flJl.  all  opera- 

tion,   such    as   was    performed    on    Mrs. 
small. 
"Only   rarely,"    lie   added,    "do   we   see 
ol     i he    cornea   so 
restore     partial  I 

performed  here  man.'-  times,  that  is 
more    simple    than    the 

"lie    eye    to   an- 

tias  made 

10   be   a 

or   grafting   <-or- 

iiijiis    are 

absolutely    necessary." 


BlindJanSees 
After  Operation 


Charles  Woods,  73  years  old,  of 
Willow  Creek,  California,  after  be- 
ing blind  for  the  past  several 
years,  was  able  to  see  well  enough 
to  read  today  when  bandages  were 
rermoved  from  his  eyes  following 
a  delicate  opeartion  on  his  left  eye 
for  the  removal  of  a  cataract  last 
Friday  at  the  Herzig  clinic.  Woods 
has  been  released  from  the  clinic 
to  return  to  his  home. 
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New  Eyes  Are  jp 
Grafted  on  Blind 

CALCUTTA,  Jan.  10,  (INS)— Sight 
has  been  partially  restored  to  an  In- 
dian woman  who  was  blind  In  one 
eye,  and  to  a  totally  blind  Indian  girl, 
by  grafting  parts  of'  other  eyes  on 
theirs. 

The  operations  were  carried  out  in 
the  Eye  Hospital  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege here. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  Hindu 
girl,  aged  16,  who  was  completely 
blind.  A  graft  was  taken  from  the 
cornea  of  a  man  of  25  whose  left  eye 
had  been  injured  and  was  sightless. 

This  was  transferred  to  the  girl's 
left  eye,  and  put  in  position  by  cross 
stitches  arranged  in  cartwheel  shape. 

Six  days  later  the  stitches  were  re- 
moved, and  a  month  after  the  opera- 
tion the  graft  had  "taken."  The  pa- 
tient can  now  see  daylight  and  there 
is  every  hope  that  he  vision  will  im- 
prove still  further. 

In  the  other  case  a  Hindu  woman 
of  20  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  right 
eye.  A  graft  was  taken  from  an  80- 
year-old  man  whose  eye  was  removed 
for  absolute  glaucoma. 

Within  a  month  the  woman  could 
use  the  right  eye  to  count  fingers 
held  up  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  her  and  could  read  large  print. 


them  aside,  so  that  they  missed  th< 
earth. 

Last  year  it  was  time  for  them  again 
There  was  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  in  the  intervening  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, Jupiter  might  have  repaired  its 
damage,  by  switching  the  swarm  back 
again  into  its  old  orbit,  and  so  astrono 
mers  watched,  and  waited.  In  1930  anc 
1931  there  had  been  fairly  good  dis 
plays.  The  year  1932  had  not  been  sc 
promising,  but  it  was  good  enough  tc 
keep  up  hopes.  But  last  year  was  a  dis 
appointment,  very  much  like  1900. 

Unusual   Display? 

With  this  history,  you  may  wondei 
why  anyone  should  expect  any  kind  oi 
a  display  in  1934.  The  reason  is  that: 
the  unfortunate  years  of  1899  and  190C 
were  preceded  by  fairly  good  showers 
in  1898,  and  followed  by  a  good  one 
in.- 1Q01     />ven    thnno-h    th«,    ^mQ    „~ 

of  her  home  town  and  attend  to  he 
shopping.  The  first  object  shown  to  he 
after  the  operation  was  the  title  on  th 
cover  of  her  just-published  novel  whic! 
was,  appropriately  enough,  "Very  Heav 
en." 

New   Pressure  Technic 

The  new  corneas,  taken  from  eye 
which  had  to  be  removed  from  patient 
suffering  from  other  conditions,  wer 
attached  by  a  new  technic  for  this  opei 
ation.  Instead  of  stitching  the  new  coi 
neas  directly  to  the  underlying  tissu 
on  Miss  Muir's  eyes,  Dr.  Thomas  hel. 
them  in  place  with  two  strands  of  sur 
gical  silk  applied  something  like  a  cross 
stitch  in  embroidery.  After  carefull 
removing  the  injured  cornea  from  Mis 
Muir's  eye,  he  placed  four  stitches  i' 
diagonally  opposite  pairs,  the  silk  be 
tween  each  pair  crossing  to  form  a  larg 
X.  The  new,  transparent  cornea  wa 
slipped  under  and  the  ends  of  the  X  o 
cross-stitch  were  drawn  tight  and  iJ 
held  the  new  tissue  in  place.  The  metr< 
od  is  called  the  pressure  technic  c 
grafting. 
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Saves  Meager  Blind  Pension 
For  Operation;  Sight  Restored 


The  state  and  county  blind  pen- 
sion is  designed  to  aid  those  who 
must  spend  their  lives  in  dark- 
ness. For  one  Peoria  woman,  how- 
ever, it  has  brought  back  the  price- 
less wonder  of  restored  vision  after 
years   of   sightlessness. 

And  in  gratitude,  she  has  asked 
that  her  pension  now  be  denied  her 
and  given  to  some  other  unfortun- 
ate person. 

Mrs.  Anna  Chamberlain,  a  pa- 
tient soul  whom  the  yeais  have 
touched  lightly  in  her  contentment 
as  a  resident  of  Proctor  home,  has 
managed,  at  what  cost  one  may 
guess,  to  save  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there  from  her  meager  pen- 
sion of  $91.25  every  three  months. 
Blind,  she  had  little  need  for 
money,  but  also  little  money. 

Witn  fixed  determination,  she 
managed  to  deny  herself  all  lux- 
uries and  not  a  tew  of  what  mosc 
persons  would  term  essentials  of 
life.  Finally,  some  few  months  ago, 
the  little  hoard  of  cash  had  grown 
to  where  it  was  enough  for  her 
purpose. 

She  engaged  a  specialist  and  he, 
with  more  than  ordinary  sl«r>l  deli- 
cately removed  cataracts  from 
bot*'  her  eyes.  Days  of  bandaged 
darkness  followed.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  operation  would 
|restor«     her     tight.     She     hoped 
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against   hope,      but     her   courage 
never  once  failsd  her. 

Then  one  day  the  bandages  were 
removed.  She  could  see  a  little. 
Next  day  a  little  more.  In  a  few 
weeks  more  plainly  through  the 
blur.  Painfully  last  week  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  county  board  of 
supervisors.  She  thanked  them  for 
consideration  of  her  case  and  asked 
if  the  board  could  do  something 
about  getting-  her  the  $60  due  her 
in  back  pension  payments. 


If  she  has  proper  glasses,  she 
may  be  able  to  read  and  write 
That's  what  the  $60  is  wanted  for. 

"And  of  course  you  may  take 
my  pension  and  give  it  to  some- 
one who  can't  see,"  she  said  in  her 
letter.  "I  would  like  to  have  you 
do  that.  It  wouid  be  wonderful  if 
someone  else  could  be  made  to  see, 
too." 

Supervisor  John  Harsch,  chair- 
man of  the  pension  investigating 
committee,  has  promised  immedi- 
ate action  in  collecting  the  back 
pension. 

"The  board  and  my  committee 
have  been  highly  repaid  for  their 
efforts  in  getting  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain a  pension,"  said  M.  Ft.  Clark, 
Brimfield,  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee.  He  added  that  in- 
vestigation of  similar  cases  will  be 
made  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  other  operations. 
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WOMAN  OF  25 

SEES  WORLD 
FOR  FIRST  TIME 


BLIND  FROM  HER 
BIRTH 

MOST  IMPRESSED 
BY  COLOUR 


FLOWERS  ARE  SO 
BEAUTIFUL" 


BY   OUR   SPECIAL   REPRESENTATIVE 

CALNE  (Wilts.),  Sunday. 

"  A  bare  window  blurred  with  rain 
drops — that  was  my  first  vision  of 
life.  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as 
I  live." 

In  these  simple  words  .Miss  Madge 
Brewer,  25,  who  lias  acquired  her 
sight  after  being  blind  since  birth, 
described  to  me  her  lirsf  sigh!  of  the 
world    of  shape  and  colour. 

Miss  Brewer,  who  is  still  in  hospital 
after  a  long  series  of  operations,  is  one 
ill  ,'i  family  of  seven,  who  live  in  a  cottage 
in  this  Wiltshire  town. 

Doctors  had  said  that,  being  bom  with 
Cataracts  on  her  eyes,  she  was  incurably 
blind.  Four  years  ago  at  the  Bath  Eye 
Infirmary  they  decided  to  attempt  what 
was  said  to  be  impossible.  Mr.  R.  Colley, 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  began  a  series  of 
delicate  operations. 

IMPRESSION    OF    PEOPLE 

The  results  were  successful,  and  since  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  rain-blurred  window  Miss 
Brewer  has  watched  the  world  gradually 
take  shape  and  become  clearer,  until  she  is 
now  able  to  read,  cross  the  road  alone,  and 
■  films.  Sho  is  not,  however,  ex- 
pected to  achieve  tho  same  precise  defini- 
tion of  vision  of  a  normal  person. 

"  Everyone  asks  me  what  I  thought  ol 
people  wlir  I  1  saw  them  first."  she  said. 
•'  I  found  then-  appearance  much  as  I  had 
It  was.  of  course,  an  extraordi- 
nary experience  eeino  my  family,  the 
owners  of  the  voices  I  knew  so  well.  But 
somehow  they  really  did  not  look  strange  to 

mi' :  and  the  room,  whosi mere  and  furni 

fcure  1  knew  by  touch,  seemed  like  an  old 
friend. 

"  But  the  most  impressive  thing  to  me 
A)  hi  I  don't  think  seeing  people 
appreciate  colour  properly.  I  had  heard 
such  words  as  'red,'  'yellow,'  and  'mauve.' 
but  though  1  often  tried  to  imagine  them 
they  conveyed  nothing  to  me. 


"  Now  I  just  look  at  coloured  things,  pre- 
ferably pastel  shades,  for  minutes  on  end. 

"  I  have  always  been  particularly  inte- 
rested in  flowers.'  Before  I  could  see  I  used 
to  feel  their  petals  and  smell  them,  but  I 
had  mi  idea  that  they  could  be  so  beautiful." 

WHAT   SHE  THINKS   OF   FILMS 

Miss  Brewer  does  not  altogether  approve 
of  films. 

"  1  think  the  pictures  with  maohine-guns 
and  murders  and  screaming  police  cars  are 
perfectly  horrible,"  she  observed.  "  But  I 
liked  '  Lorna  Doone,'  which  I  had  read  in 
Braille,  and  films  that  have  interesting 
stories." 

She  found  walking  by  sight  instead  of  by 
touch  and  ear  a  little  difficult.  After  she 
left  a  special  Braille  school  she  worked  in  a 
room  in  the  cottage  operating  a  knitting 
machine  and  making  the  cane  work  for 
chairs.  Now  she  feels  that  she  would  like  i 
to  learn  a  new  occupation  that  would  be 
more  lucrative.  She  has  been  warned  | 
against  overstraining  her  eyes.  She  wears 
glasses,  and  is  learning  to  read  and  write 
by  the  ordinary  alphabet. 

PARENTS'  JOY 

Her   parents  are   naturally  overjoyed. 

"  Madge  wants  to  earn  her  keep  now," 
her  father  said  to  me.  "  But  we  do  not 
want  her  to  run  any  risk  of  straining  her 
eyes.      We  aire  only   too  pleased  that  she 

"  She     is    still     carrying     on     with    her 

knitting    machine,    which   is   one   specially 

I  for  blind  workers,  and  we  cannot 

say  now  what  she  will  do  in  the  future." 

A  medical  authority  said  that  if  children 
born  with  cataracts  were  treated  at  once 
tihej  could  usually  be  cured,  but  it  was  rare 
for  an  adult  who  has  had  cataract  since 
birth  to  have  the  defect  successfully 
remedied. 
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Z)r.  Pen^  //e/ps 

Restore  Sight 

For  Blind  Here 

Young        Specialist 

Lauds  Hospital 

Facilities 


Six  Portage  county  persons  were 
convalescing  today  in  Robinson 
Memorial  hospital  after  operations 
performed  on  their  eyes  Monday 
which  will  probably  save  their 
eyesight. 

The  delicate  cataract  operations 
were  performed  by  the  skilled 
hands  of  youthful  Dr.  Claude  Perry 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the 
younger  school  of  eye  specialists 
in   the  country. 

Dr.  Perry  came  to  Ravenna 
through  the  instance  of  the  Ohio 
Blind  Commission,  for  which  he 
serves  as  staff  cphthamologist. 
Judge  Henry  J.  Robison,  of  Ra- 
venna, is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  Dr.  Perry  to  the  city 
following  the  recently  ended  coun- 
ty-wide clinic  for  the  blind. 
Aid    Only    Indigent 

Treatment     and     hospitalization 
|  are   furnished   by    the   Commission 
!  only    to    indigent    blind    who    are 
I  unable  to  pay  medical  fees  to  re- 
gular   practicing    physicians. 

Following  his  work  at  Robiruon 
Memorial  hospital  Monday  morn- 
ing, Dr.  Perry  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  for  both  the  personnel 
and  the  equipment  at  the  Ravenna 
institution. 

"The  cooperation  of  the  nurses 
and  the  staff  struck  me  as  mar- 
velous," Dr.  Perry,  a  tall,  nervous 
chap  with  quick  blue  eyes,  said. 
"Your  county  should  certainly  be 
proud  of  having  such  a  splenL  lly 
equipped  and  manned  hospital." 

Then  the  man  who  has  follow- 
ed his  profession  in  some  of  the 
leading  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  added,  "I  can 
frankly  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  com- 
munity of  comparable  size  and 
position." 

Before  leaving  Monday  after- 
noon Dr.  Perry  dispatched  a  box 
of  candy  to  the  nurses  at  the 
hospital,  as  a  "little  mark  of  ap- 
preciation for  their  assistance." 

The  patients  operated  on  Mon- 
day will  be  kept  in  bed  for  about 
10  days,  according  to  Dr.  Perry. 
The  majority  of  cataract  opera- 
tions, such  as  those  performed 
here,  are  successful,   he  said. 

Follow-up  operations  in  Portage 
county  will  be  performed  for  the 
Commission  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Deyell 
of  Ravenna.  Dr.  Deyell  is  con- 
tributing his  services  without 
charge,  since  all  cases  handled  will 
be  indigents  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  secure  regular  medi- 
cal care. 
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Gift  of  Vision  to  Blind 

L  he  New  Year  brought  a  larger  measure 
of  happiness  to  802  destitute  children  of 
West  Virginia  than  they  had  ever  hoped  to 
see.  They  are  the  fortunate  to  whom  sight 
has  been  restored  through  the  energy  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
beaded  by  Maj.  Francis  W.  Turner,  and  the 
charity  of  doctors,  optometrists,  clubs, 
courts,  and  the  Junior  League. 

"The  project,"  writes  Harry  L.  Flournoy 
in  the  Charleston  Gazette,  "is  packed  with 
human  interest — tears  of  joy,  the  reaction 
to  the  opening  of  sightless  eyes  upon  a 
beautiful  world,  incidents  that  have  their 
humorous  side. 

"The  survey  was  made  by  county  agents 
of  the  Department,  and  all  blind  destitute 
children  were  listed.  Clinics  were  estab- 
lished at  convenient  centers  and  the  chil- 
dren were  passed  through  them  for 
examination  by  specialists  who  gave  their 
time  and  talent  gratis.  A  total  of  948 
passed  through  these  clinics.  Only  145 
were  found  to  be  hopelessly  incurable." 

Clubs   Cooperate 

Helping  were  the  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
women's,  parents',  and  teachers'  clubs:  the 
Masonic  Order,  the  Junior  League,  and  the 
County  Courts.  Civic  organizations  cared 
for  300  cases,  and  the  Welfare  Department 
attended  to  648.     Here  are  two  instances: 

"A  few  months  ago  a  little  Negro  girl 
was  led  along  Charleston  streets  by  her 
mother.  She  was  not  allowed  to  play  alone 
in  the  yard  because  she  hurt  herself  so  much 
by  walking  or  running  into  unseen  objects. 
Yesterday  a  Department  agent  called  at 
the  home.  The  little  girl  was  sitting  in  the 
home  reading  the  'funny  papers.'  She  was 
one  of  the  802  successful  cases. 

"A  specialist  from  Montgomery  called 
at  the  department  offices  in  the  State  House. 
When  asked  about  a  little  boy  in  his  home- 
town he  smiled  broadly — and  gulped  down 
a  lump  in  his  throat.  T  just  can't  help 
choking  up  when  I  think  of  that  grand  little 
fellow,'  he  said.  'His  unbounded  joy  at 
regaining  his  sight  is  pathetic' " 

What  has  been  done  in  West  Virginia, 
says  Mr.  Flournoy,  can  be  done  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  at  a  saving  to  the 
State.  West  Virginia  saves  $3,171,850  in 
educating  the  children  whose  sight  has  been 
restored. 


^OMAN  GfVEN  SIGHT 

SEEKS  EDUCATION 


Frances  Mydosh  Recalls  Whippings 
Received  From  Impatient  Teacher 

BROTHER  TO  LEAVE  HOSPITAL 


Transferred,  by  a  surgeon's  skill,  from  a  blind  world  to 
a  seeing  one,  Frances  Mydosh,  24,  today  gazed  beyond  the 
new  and  magic  appearance  of  every-dav  objects  and  into  the 
future.  She  saw  herself  going*— " 


to  school,  learning  to  read  and 
write  at  last. 

The  young  woman,  who.  with  her 
blind  brother.  Sammy,  7,  underwent 
an  operation  Saturday  in  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  was  almost 
stunned  with  happiness  although 
she  knows  that  she  will  have  only 
the  vision  of  one  eye.  The  right  will 
always  be  blind.  Sammy,  with  sight 
completely  restored,  lies  in  the  hos- 
pital with  bandaged  eyes  following 
the  second  operation  Tuesday.  He 
will  leave  in  a  few  days. 

Sammy  was  born  blind,  but  the 
cataracts  had  not  darkened  the 
world  for  Frances  until  she  was  a 
child  first  going  to  school. 

Her  teacher,  impatient  with  the 
child's  growing  helplessness,  whipped 
her  when  she  failed  to  follow  the 
written  word. 

CALLED  STUBBORN 

"You're  just  stubborn."  she  told 
the  bewildered  girl. 

More  whippings  and  increasing 
darkness.  At  last  the  mother  kept 
the  girl  at  home  on  the  family  farm 
in   Sussex. 

Now,  with  sight  restored.  Frances 
isn't  quite  certain  how  to  get  the 
education  she  craves.  She  is  shy 
at  the  thought  of  going  to  school 
as  a  grown  woman  with  the  children 
in  the  rural  school  near  her  home. 

"But,  I'll  find  some  way  of  getting 
it."  she  declared  resolutely. 


During  her  stay  in  Newark,  she 
i.   living  iichael  B.  Pas- 

terczyk,  111  Belmont  avenue.  Daily 
she  visits  the  little  brother  who  is 
anxious  to  get  the  bandages  off. 

When  they  were  removed  Satur- 
day, two  days  after  the  first  oper- 
ation, the  youngsteer  gazed  curiously 
on  the  surgeon'^  face. 

"What's  that  hanging  from  your 
ears."  he  demanded,  pointing  to  the 
doctor's  eyeglasses. 

"Glasses,"  the  doctpr  explained. 
"You'll  have     >  wfcar  them,  too." 

The  boy's  eyes  moved  around  the 
ward. 

"GollV,"  he  shouted.  "I  can  see 
a  whole  lot  of  things.  What's  that? 
What's  this?  What's  the  funny 
thing?" 

"That's  a  canary.  This  is  a  table 
The  'funny  thing'  is  a  window." 
Breathless  doctors  and  nurses  tried 
to  catch  up  with  the  deluge  of 
questions  but  Sammy  was  ten  ques- 
tions ahead  of  each  answer. 

The  "miracle  doctor's"  identity  re- 
mained hidden  by  his  orders.  Not  a 
person  at  the  hospital  would  divulge 
his  name. 

Four  of  the  eleven  Mydosh  chil- 
dren were  afflicted  with  cataracts. 
as  restored  to  the  others — 
to  Anna,  twelve  years  ago,  and 
George.  16,  by  the  same  surgeon 
in  1924.  George,  too,  wants  to  go/ 
to  school.  / 
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SAM  LANGFORD 
AGAINCAN  SEE 

"Boston  Tar  Baby"  Blind 
for  Five  Years 


NEW  TORK,  April  24— They  took  the 
bandages  off  Sam  Langford's  right  eye 
at  the  Neurological  Hospital  on  Welfare 
Tsland  today  and  for  the  first  time  In 
five  years  the  ''Boston  Tar  Baby,"  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  the 
■world's  greatest  boxer,  saw  the  light  of 
day. 

He  was  so  happy,  lying  flat  on  his 
hospital  cot,  that  he  couldn't  talk  about 
it.  He  kept  repeating,  "it's  wonderful- 
Just  wonderful!"  A  wan-looking  young 
man  named  Kelly,  In  the  next  bed  but 
one.  had  to  tell  his  reactions  for  him. 

"Sam  cried  at  first;  then  he  laughed 
and  pounded  Dr.  Smith  on  the  shoulders 
and  said:  'I  can  see  you,  doctor!  I  can 
»e«  you!  I  know  you'd  pull  me 
through.'  " 


j 
Cornea  Grafted 

Into  Man's  Eye 

Restores  Sight 

Iowan,  Blind  for  2  Years, 
SeesAf  ter  Operation  Per- 
formed Here  a  MonthAgo 

Insurance  Pays  the  Bill 

Fremont  Clark  Can  Expeet 
Normal  Vision  by  Autumn 

Fremont  Clark,  of  Wadena.  Iowa, 
Into  whose  left  eye  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  of  a  still-born  baby  was  trans-  . 
planted  on  April  5  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  In  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  his  sight,  walked  \ 
from  the  hospital  yesterday  a  seeing 
man.  The  right  eye  has  been  gone 
beyond  repair  for  six  years,  but  now 
the  left  may  be  as  good  as  new  one  of 
these  days. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  interested  itself  in  the  unusual 
operati  n.  which  is  rarely  effective. 
It  says  that  Clark,  who  upon  entering 
the  hospital  could  do  little  more  than 
distinguish  light  from  dark,  now  can 
distinguish  the  movement  of  fingers 
held  two  feet  from  his  face,  the 
transplanted  cornea  having  taken 
root.  It  is  expected  that  the  restored 
eye,  which  now  has  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  'two-foot  finger  mo- 
tion vision,"  will  clear  further  within 
two  or  t.  ree  months  and  give  him 
normal  vision. 

in  Doubt  Until  yesterday 
Since  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Ramon  Castrovlejo.  of 
Spain,  the  patient's  eyelid  had  been 
sewn  shut  and  the  eye  heavily  ban- 
daged so  that  the  tissues  would  not 
be  disturbed  In  taking  root.  Not  un- 
til yesterday  did  Clark  or  his  surgeon 
know  whether  the  corneal  grafting 
operation  was  of  any  avail.  Six  days 
after  the  operation,  when  the  bandage 
was  removed  at  the  first  dressing, 
Clark  rejoiced,  certain  that  his  sight 
had  "jeen  restored,  and  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  an  Omaha.  Neb.,  newspaper 
stating  that  he  had  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years.  It  was  said  then, 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Clark  to  tell  so  soon  whether  his  was 
a  seeing  eye.  In  his  anxiety,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  reported,  he 
might  have  thought  he  was  seeing, 
but  the  academy  said  It  was  only  a 
delusion. 

The  technique  used  by  Dr.  Castro- 
viejo  in  the  operation  is  a  recently  de- 
veloped mode  of  treatment,  whereby 
a  section  of  a  clear  corena  is  taken 
from  .ome  human  eye  and  is  im- 
planted in  the  affected  eye  of  the 
patient,  whose  opaque,  or  non -trans- 
parent, cornea  is  first  removed. 

Clark,  who  Is  thirty-five  years  old, 
is  national  director  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Progressive  Sightless.  He  lost  his 
right  eye  in  1929  while  employed  on: 
a  construction  project  in  Omaha.! 
The  lefi  eve  was  affected  sympatheti- 
cally. It  was  on  the  left  eye  that  thei 
operation   wa.s  performed 


Insurance   Pays   for   Operation 

After  losing  the  use  of  both  eyes 
Clark  learned  Braille  and  attended 
college,  working  on  the  college  news- 
paper. Since  the  accident  he  has  been 
receiving  $20  weekly  compensation 
from  an  Insurance  company.  When 
the  insurance  company  agreed  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  delicate  opera- 
tion Clark  waived  further  compensa- 
tion, provided  the  operation  should 
be  successful. 

"If  the  operation  falls."  he  said 
when  he  submitted  to  the  knife,  "I 
can  still  continue  my  education.  I 
believe  In  destiny." 

Clark  will  attend  the  cll/iic  at  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter for  two  or  three  months. 


BLIND  9  YEARS, 

YOUTH  REVELS 

IN  SIGHT 


LOST  SIGHT  RESTORED 


John  Seaman,  19,  can  see  the  music  he's  playing  now. 
For  nine  years  he  has  been  totally  blind,  and  now  he  has 
75  per  cent  vision.  "I  had  an  abiding  faith  in  Providence 
and  the  skill  of  the  doctor,"  he  said.  A  delicate  surgical 
operation  restored  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  the  other 
was  removed  vears  ago  when  it  became  infected.  (Journal 
Photo). 


John  Seaman  lived  and 
laughed  in  a  new  world  today. 
Blind  for  nine  years,  a  deli- 
cate operation  has  restored  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  What  did  he 
first  see?  Oh,  many  things,  but 
most  joyful  of  all  was  the  sight 
of  boys  playing  baseball. 
For  John  is  19. 
His  father  is  a  miner  in  Penn- 
sylvania; his  mother  is  dead.  In 
St  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Jersey  City,  the  kindly  sisters  ar- 
ranged for  an  operation,  to  re- 
store the  sight  of  his  left  eye  and 
replace  his  right  with  a  glass  eye 


JOHN'S  STORY. 

A  week  ago  they  took  off  the 
bandages  — and  this  is  John's 
story  of  that  moment: 

"I  saw  a  funny  light.  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was  until  they  told 
me.  It  was  the  sun  coming  in 
the  window. 

"I  saw  my  hands.  They  seemed 
huge,  like  pillow  cases.  They 
frightened  me. 

"I  looked  at  the  nurse.  She 
was  a  giantess.  I  was  afraid." 
So  they  restored  the  bandages. 
His  i-eactions  were  the  first  indi- 
cation that  the  operation,  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Brophy, 
was  a  success. 


SEES  STREET. 

For    a    week    John    wore    the 
bandages,  and  then  they  were  re- 
moved forever.     He  asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  roof  of  the  home. 
"I     looked     down     into     the 
street,"    he    related    today,    his 
face   all   smiles.    "I   saw   auto- 
mobiles, I  saw  people  scurrying 
around.    They  were  like  people 
from  Mars,  because  I  have  not 
seen  people  for  so  many  years." 
Then  he  told  how,  when  he  was 
in  darkness,  a  sister  described  to 
him  the  colors  of  a  sunset.    He 
wept  as  she  spoke  because  he  felt 
the  beauty  and  could  not  see  it. 

BASEBALL  BEST. 

"Now  I  have  seen  a  sunset," 
he  said.     "It  is  more  beautiful 
than  I  dreamed.    I  can  see  flow- 
ers.   And  yesterday  I  saw  some 
boys  playing  baseball,  and  that 
was  the  best  yet." 
John  intends  to  go  on  with  his 
music.  He  took  up  the  violin  while 
he    was   in    darkness   and    hopes 
some  day  to  be  able  to  teach  it. 

Fourteen  years  ago  he  lost  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye  when  a  play- 
mate accidentally  poked  a  stick 
into  it.  Five  years  later  a  fire- 
cracker exploded  in  his  face,  i  din- 
ing the  other  eye. 
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Totally  blind  for  nine  years  John 
Seaman  of  Gallitzin,  Pa.,  can  now 
see  again  after  a  delicate  operation  in 

"nil?/  Clty-  .>HiS  hands  J°oked  "*" 
pillow  cases"  at  first  sight  and  his 
nurse  seemed  to  be  a  "gfantess  "     A 

fsuTteh  'VtV8, now  w£«u,£ 

mi  than  he  had  dreamed  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  it,  and  people  he  saw  an 

ooekS.HeriS  £om  <he  hosPital  window 
looked II  ke  "people  from  Mars.'1  John 
now  19,  had  one  eye  blinded  by  a  poke 
with  a  stick  and  the  other  with  an 
exploding  firecracker,  and  though  he 

mZed  ?'  Joseph's  Sch001  f0'-  «£ 

Blind  and  was  a  leading  student  he 
never  lost  hope  of  eventually  regain- 
ing his  sieht.  •       s     - 
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NEW  EYES  FOR  OLD 
END  BLINDNESS 

By  L.  E.  LEVICK. 

While  a  14-vear-old  boy  waits  in  Chicago  for  a  "new 
window"  to  open  in  his  blind  eye,  following  the  grafting  of 
healthy  tissue  from  the  eye  of  a  living  woman,  it  was  learned 
today  that  similar  operations  in  New  York  had  enabled  t 
people  to  see  again 


NEW  LENS  OFFERS 
HOPE  FOR  BLIND 

Inventor  Says  20,000  Children 
~May   Be   Returned   to 
World  of  Vision 


Y 


Given  a  healthy  constitution 
and  favorable  post-operative  con- 
ditions, medical  opinion  here  was 
that  Stanley  May,  the  Chicago 
patient,  may  expect  to  regain  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye. 

The  cornea,  or  "window,"  of  a 
woman's  right  eye,  which  was  re- 
moved to  enable  surgeons  to  reach 
a  tumor  threatening  her  life,  was 
implanted  in  the  blind  eye  of  the 
boy. 

60  PER  CENT  SUCCESS. 

About  two  dozen  such  operations 
have  been  performed  in  New  York 
in  recent  years  with  success  in  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  information 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Improved  technique 
is  expected  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  success  in  the  future. 

The  most  recent  "corneal  graft- 
ing," or  keratoplasty,  as  the  opera- 
tion is  technically  known,  coming 
to  public  attention  was  that  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo 


on  Fremont  H.  Clark,  of  Omaha. 
After  three  months,  Clark  still 
sees  through  the  "window"  trans- 
ferfed  to  him  from  the  eye  of  a 
still-born  baby. 

WORK  ON  RABBITS. 

Developed  in  experiments  on 
rabbits,  "corneal  grafting"  con- 
sists in  taking  a  section  of  cornea 
from  a  human  eye  and  implanting 
it  in  the  affected  eye  of  the 
patient,  whose  non-transparent 
cornea  is  first  removed. 

The  cornea  is  the  front  part  of 
the  eye,  transparent  and  protrud- 
ing slightly.  Through  it  all  light 
rays  pass  to  register  on  the  retina. 
If  the  cornea  is  fogged  the  eye 
is  as  useless  as  a  camera  with  an 
obstructed  lens. 

Dr.  Castroviejo,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Ophthalmology,  said  his  technique 
is  to  cut  a  4-mm  square  section 
from  the  diseased  cornea  and  re- 
place it  with  a  Piece  of  cornea  of 
identical  size  cut  from  a  healthy 
eye.  __— •^^^■^ 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  36  (AP)—  Twenty 
thousand  children  in  schools  for  the 
blind  may  be  returned  soon  to  the  world 
of  vision  through  the  aid  of  a  newly 
created  "microvision"  lens,  Dr.  William 
Feinbloom,  research  fellow  In  optometry 
at  Columbia  University,  announced  to- 
day. 

Dr.  Feinbloom,  creator  of  the    lens 
told  of  the  research,  development  and  i 
results  of  the  aid  to  vision  at  the  14th l 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  ^Optometry. 

Dr.  Feinbloom  brought  onto  the  plat- 
form four  former  "patients,"  who  told  I 
of  having  spent  from  six  vears  to  dec- 
ades of  their  lives  knowing  the  world 
only  through  sound  or  touch. 

They  had  only  five  per  cent,  vision- 
al other  words,  were  »5  per  cent,  blind 
The  most  rapid  movement  close  to  their 
eyes  was  only  slightly  perceptible 

With  the  miscrovision  tens  they  read 
newspapers  out  loud. 


SEES  AFTElUl  YEARS 

Science  Gives  Sight  to  Blind  Man 

Kr  xt      ,       C.opyr!»ht.    1MI.    by    Universal    Service 

-tr»i£WH  t.  •  tT"  24-SiShtless  since'  five,  a  man  who 
struggled  through  life  with  the  handicap  of  blindness  today  at 
46  was  able  to  see  again  as  a  result  of  a  remarkable  scientific, 
achievement. 


He  said  in  an  interview  that  It 
felt  like  "being  born  all  over 
again." 

For  the  first  time,  Isadore  Cohen, 
an    attorney    who    knew   the   world 
only    through    his    sense    of   touch, 
can  see  his  wife  and  three  children: 
for   the    first      time    he     can   walk 
without  someone  to  guide  his  steps. 
"It       is       wonderful— I       never 
dreamed     what     life    really    could 
be,     Mv  conception  of  living  was 
entirely  different." 
A   remarkable  discovery— "Micro 
Vision      Spectacles"      developed      by 
Dr.      William      FeinblOOm,      Te~eareh 

fellow    of    Columbia    Univej 
responsible   for  Cohen's   new 

And  according   to  Or    F^nbloom. 
close    (o    a    half    million    Pr. 
••--    United    States    with    less    than 


;  2  per  cent  of  normal  vision  may 
|  have  new  hope  of  visual  rehabilita- 
tion through  the  optical  device. 
This  group  is  ordinarily  classified 
as  totally  blind. 

Cohen,  born  with  normal  eyes, 
lost  his  vision  after  a  series  of  ill- 
I  nesses  and  operations.  He  was  un- 
able to  .read  or  write  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  New  York  Institute 
of  the  blind. 

In     the     face     of     his     handicap, 
Cohen        enleied        Brooklyn       Law 
School    and    here    he    met     Pauline 
Burnstein,  who  watched  hi 
fight  and  offered  to  help  him. 
her    they    m,di. 

ried    and    had    three    child; 
is  now   13, 
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Boy  Can  See 

07?  FIRST  TIME  IN  HIS  LIFE 


SAMUEL  MYDASH  CAN  LOOK  AT— AS  WELL  AS  FEEL— HIS  TOYS 
He's  Shown  Showing  Them  to  Nurse  Check  After  Operation. 

^FFQ        PITY"  International  New.  Photo  b^ 


FROM  TOP  OF 

TOWER 


SPELLBOUND 

Blind  since  his  birth,  seven  years 
ago,  Sammy  Mydash  gazed  upon 
the  world  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day.   And  what  a  gaze  it  was: 


From  a  towering  roof  of  Radio 
City,  he  saw  New  York.  And  on 
a  lower  floor  later,  John  Hay 
Whitney  entertained  him  with  an 
exclusive  preview  of  a  musical 
pirate  picture,  done  in  technicolor. 
Sammy,  still  dazed  by  the  mir- 
aculous fortune  which  surgery  had 
brought  hirrr,  was  spellbound.  But 
his  boyish  curiosity  overcame  it, 
and  he  demanded: 

"I  want  to  see  some  cowboys 
and  Indians,  too." 


Afflicted  with  congenital  catar- 
acts over  both  eyes,  the  boy,  son 
of  a  farm  widow  of  Sussex,  N.  J., 
gained  complete  vision  through  a 
delicate  operation  performed  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Adelman  in  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  Newark.  Two 
other  children  of  the  same  par- 
ents, similarly  born,  were  given 
their  sight  by  Dr.  Adelman 
through  the  removal  of  cataracts, 
and  a  fourth,  4-years-old,  awaits 
a  similar  operation. 


NEW -EYE"  FOE 
GIRL   OF  18 


POSTMAN'S  CORNEA 
GRAFTED 

As  the  result  of  a  cornea  grafting  opera- 
tion on  her  right  eye,  Miss  Alice  Margaret 
Vernall,  aged  18,  of  Walthamstow,  a 
patient  at  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  S.E., 
who  has  been  almost  blind  since  birth,  is 
making  progress  towards  clear  vision. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Vernall,  who  until 
now  has  been  able  to  distinguish  with  diffi- 
culty between  light  and  shade,  found  her 
right  eye  hurting.  Her  other  eye  had  been 
re-mi  i\  ed   u  hen  she  was   14. 

A  sur.ee. in  .ii'. -J.  -ted  that  she  might  be 
able  to  see  better  after  an  operation.  The 
cornea  from  the  eve  of  a  London  postman, 
whose  complaint  made  it  inevitable  that  he 
would  lose  it,  was  removed  and  grafted  on 
to  hers  at  the  hospital. 

She  was  told  that  there  was  a  "  slender 
chance  "  of  the  operation  being  successful. 
Now,  nme  weeks  afterwards,  she  can  read 
one  and  a  half  inch  letters,  distinguish  the 
colours  of  many  fabrics,  and  see  a  person's 
hand  moved  in  front  of  her  face. 

HOPES   TO    LIVE    UNAIDED 

Hitherto  she  had  never  been  able  to  go1 
out    in   the  street   alune,   but    in  a    few    weeks 

she  hopes  t<>  I).'  able  to  3ee  i >bjed  -  ol<  ai  Ij 
enough   to  make   it   safe  to  walk  about. 

As  a  child  Miss  Vernal!  went  to  Barclay 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Brighton,  and  then 
to  the  Royal  College  lor  the  Blind  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  she  has  been  learning 
shorthand  and  typing.  Sin-  has  passed  two 
examinations. 

A  year  ago  at  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital  a 
similar  COmea-grafting  operation  was  per- 
formed on  Mrs.  Eleanor  Winder,  of  W.-.t 
Dulwich,  who  had  been  blind  for  two  years. 
"  She  'Mo  see  splendidly  now,"  a  hospital 
official 

The  Royal  Eye  Hospital  is  at  present 
busy  with  an  £80,000  appeal  fund  in  con- 
nection with  rebuilding. 

Boy,  9,  Seeing  at  Last, 
Roams  Parents'  Farm 


Finally  Knows  What  His  3  Sis- 
tci>  Look  Like 

NEW  GERMANY.  Ont.,  Oct.  6  (CP). 
> — Nine-year-old  William  Brohman.i 
sight  given  to  him  for  the  first  time 
t>y  two  operations  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
today  roamed  the  farmland  of  his 
parents  near  this  village  with  his 
three  sisters,  who  he  had  known  until 
yesterday  only  hy  their  voices.  Mean- 
while, his  lather  Walter  Brohman, 
made  plans  to  enter  him  In  school 
next  year,  starting  at  the  lowest 
grade. 

The  boy  was  horn  without  pupils  In 
his  eyes  and  with  cataracts  at  the 
back  of  each  iris.  Dr.  V.  A.  Decot, 
of  Buffalo,  in  two  operations  months 
apart,  removed  the  cataracts. 
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— (AP  Wirephoto. 
Blind  for  twenty-one  years,  Jane  Borsch,  of  Helena,  Ark.,  suddenly 
'    regaiile't  "B*r  si'g/it  while  attending  class  at  Arkansas  State  College 
I   where,   she   was   studying   to    heroine    a    teacher   of   the   blind.      !\ot 
remembering  what  sight  was  like,  having  been  stricken  blind  when  / 
she  was  four  years   old,   Miss   Borsch   thought   she.   liM-4*G£orne   ill/ 
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Resident  of  Plain  City  Sees  for  First  Time 

After  Operation  Sponsored  by  Blind  Group 


Funds       for       Surgical 

Work  Provided  at 

Benefit  Concert 


From  a  land  of  eternal  shadows 
into  a  world  of  light  walked  Lyle 
Thomas,  32,  Plain  City,  last  week. 

A  surgeon's  knife  had  cut  away 
a  blanket  of  darkness  that  made 
his  existence  a  narrow  circle  of 
grotesque  images.  Congenital 
cataracts  in  both  eyes  were  the 
cause  of  his  blindness. 

Last  Monday,  after  lying  with 
his  head  locked  in  a  device  re- 
sembling a  vise  since  April  23  to 
avoid  hemorrhages,  bandages  were 
removed  and,  like  magic,  a  new 
life  opened  for  Mr.  Thomas,  al- 
most totally  blind  since  birth. 

The  operation  was  performed  by 
a  doctor  on  the  staff  of  St.  Mark's 
hospital.  It  was  financed  with 
funds  raised  by  a  concert  given  by 
the  Utah  Commission  for  The 
Adult  Blind,  of  which  Murray  B. 
Allen  is  executive  director. 

The  concert  was  given  in  the' 
Plain    City   L.    D.    S.    ward   ball 


Gained    Life    Ambition 

to     Drive     Auto 

After  Recovery 


under  direction  of  Bishop  Charles 
Heslop. 

The  commission  for  the  blind 
has  sponsored  70  operations,  40  of 
which  have  restored  sight  to 
nearly-blind  persons  and  20  others 
to  relieve  visual  handicaps. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Thomas  did 
was  to  drive  his  brother  Lyman's 
automobile.  "All  my  life  I  wanted 
to  drive  a  car,  it  was  the  happiest 
thing  I  ever  did,"  he  declared. 
According  to  the  doctor,  the  pa- 
tient's vision  is  now  about  90  per 
cent  perfect  in  the  eye  upon  which 
the  operation  was  performed. 

Mr.  Thomas  says  his  ambition 
is  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
for  an  operation  on  his  other  eye. 
When  this  is  done  he  expects  to 
have  nearly  normal  vision. 

During  the  long  period  of  dark- 
ness, he  attended  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  Ogden 
where  he  learned  to  read  Braille. 
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win,  67 


His  vision  restored  less  than  a 
month  ago  after  a  period  of  total 
blindness,  S.  A.  Glaser,  veteran 
musician  and  barber  of  Austin,  had 
double  reason  for  celebrating  his 
67th  birthday  Wednesday. 

'  I  can  see,"  he  exclaims  oc- 
casionally, as  if  to  remind  himself 
of  the  modern  miracle  which  he 
has  experienced,  "and  I  thought  I'd-' 
never  see  again."  "He  did  not 
mind  a  newspaper  story.  "I'm 
too  proud  of  being  able  to  see  to 
keep  it  a  secret."  he  declared. 
♦  ••■  ♦ 
Association    Helps 

His  sight  began  to  fail  about 
three  years  ago,  and  for  the  past 
year  he  has  been  totally  blind. 
The  Travis  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  took  up  rrhr  case-  and  ar- 
ranged for  necessary  operations 
and  hospitalization.  The  cataract 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness was  removed  and  needed 
glasses  provided. 

With  his  restored  vision  has  re- 
turned the  ability  to  earn  his  living. 
Glaser  his  been  a  barber  for  many 
years  and  for  some  of  the  older 
families  here  has  given  haircuts  to 
four  generations.  Of  course,  he 
had  to  give  up  his  work  when  his 
sight  began  tn  fail. 

His  hand  is  still  steady,  and  hisi 
hair,  though  thin,  is  not  gray.  Now 
he  is  anxious  to  work  again.  Shop 
owners  are  reluctant  to  employ  a  I 
man  of  his  age;  so  now  he  ex-| 
pects  to  turn  to  the  Community 
Chest  agency  which  helped  him  re- 
gain his  sight,  the  Travis  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  to  help 
him  become  reestablished  in  barber 
work. 

As  a  musician,  he  organized  the 
Austin  local  433,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians,  and  was  the 
local  secretary  for  many  years.  Me 
was  in  the  early  orchestras  which 
played  at  the  old  Hancock  Opera 
House  and  in  1891  played  with  the 
23rd  Infantry  band  at  the  first 
University  of  Texas  commencement 
to  have  music. 

He  recalls  having  been  in  the 
band  at  a  political  rally  on  the 
capitol  grounds  in  1S93.  At  the 
lunch  hour  two  factions  began  a 
fight,  using  campaign  canes  for. 
weapons.  Someone  told  Glaser  to 
start  some  music.  All  the  other 
bandmen  were  at  lunch,  but  he 
askpd  to  be  boosted  up  to  the  plat- 
form and  on  his  baritone  horn 
played  the  only  tune  he  could  re- 
call   at   the   moment,    "Dixie."     Al- 
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Cited  in  'Miracle' 


PETER   SMITH 

Given  up  as  a  hopeless  case 
when,  an  hour  after  birth,  his 
eyes  were  blinded,  the  sight  of 
this  New  York  student  for  the 
priesthood  being  restored  to 
him  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, is  called  a  miracle  of 
Mother  Cabrini  of  Chicago, 
founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Missionary  Sisters.  The  cir- 
cumstances have  been  cited  in 
examination  of  her  life  in  re- 
gard to  beatification  as  a  saint. 


\ 


Frank  Chabina  in  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  is  shown  as  he  dis- 
covered his  lost  eye-sight  was  returning;.  He  lost  his  sight  from  a  lime 
dust  infection.  John  Amos,  his  61-year-old  friend,  shared  his  eyes  with 
him — allowing  surgeons  to  remove  the  cornea  of  one  of  his  eyes  and  graft 
it  into  one  of  Chabina's.  Surgeons  pronounce  the  unusual  operation  a 
success.  — 
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Purple  Heart  Members  to  Honor 
^"Second  National  Commander,  at 

« AX SON 


Major  Lepper, 
Ansonia  Dinner 


'ANSONIA,  Feb.  5.— (Special  to 
The  Sunday  Post)  a  gathering  of 
heroes  will  take  place  here  Saturday 
evening,  Feb.  19  when  the  annual 
Wi  shington  Birthday  banquet  and 
regional  conference  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Clark.  The  affair  is 
being  held  this  year  in  honor  cf 
Major  Howard  J.  Lepper,  second  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  which  is  not  six  years  old. 

The  order  is  the  only  organization 
of  veterans  in  the  country  today  in 
which  every  member  is  a  hero.  Last 
year,  the  Order  fought  bitterly — and 
successfully — to  keep  Congress  from 
making  the  Purple  Heart  medal — 
only  requirement  of  membership — a 
peace  time  decoration.  "No  sir."  they 
said,  "every  man  who  now  wears  the 
Purple  Heart  is  a  hero.  Either  he 
was  wounded  in  actual  war  time 
service,  or  he  was  cited  for  dis- 
tinquished  service  in  time  of  war." 
Will  Receive  Plaque 
Major  Lepper,  who  was  wounded 
in  action  and  cited  for  bravery  while 
:aptain  of  the  114th  regiment  of  the 
Blue  and  Gray,  29th  division,  will  be 
presented   with   a   bronze    plaque   of 

he  Purple  Heart  decoration  at    the 
banquet. 
The   plaque   was     designed     under 

be  direction  of  the  Rev.  Captain 
Daniel  W.  Strickland  of  SheltOD  war 
:ime   commander     of     Company     D, 


HOWARD  J.   LEPPER 


hectic  days  when  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion was  in  progress.  He  holds 
numerous  citations. 

The  presentation  of  the  plaque 
will  be  made  by  Frank  J.  Cushner, 
first  national  commander  of  the 
Purple  Heart  organization,  and  its 
founder.  A  high  explosive  shell  in 
I  the  back,  the  second  of  two  serious 
unds,  kept  Cushner  in  a  base  hos- 
102nd  infantry,  who  spent  the  last  pital  from  October,  1918,  until  after 
three  months  of  the  war  in  an  .  the  Armistice,  leaving  him  without 
Dfficers'  prison  hospital  in  Germany,  ■  sight  in  one  eye,  deaf  in  his  right 
near  the  Polish  border.  The  Rev.  ear,  and  suffering  from  bone  injuries 
Strickland  escaped  to  Warsaw  just  .  from  which  he  has  never  recovered, 
before    the    Armistice     was      signed,  Prof.  Schrepfer  To  Speak 

and  lived   in   Warsaw  during   those  j     Prof.   Frank  A.   Schrepfer  will  be 


the  speaker  at  the  banquet.  Shortly 
after  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  war.  Frank  Schrepfer,  then 
a  lad  of  18.  enlisted  in  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  and  was  assigned 
*o  headquarters  company  of  the 
108th  infantry. 

During  the  Meuse-Argonne  drive 
In  October,  1918,  he  was  wounded 
severely  and  rendered  blind  in  both 
eyes,  besides  losing  his  right  arm, 
and  having  both  legs  badly  shat- 
tered. For  seven  years  after  the  war 
he  was  totally  blind.  Then  doctors 
temoved  a  piece  of  shell  from  his 
brain,  and  restored  part  vision  in  one 
eye. 

During-his-  blindness.  Prof.  Schrep- 
fer attended  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  was  graduated  with 
■three  degrees.  After  his  sight  was 
partly  restored  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  fine  arts  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  post  which  he  still 
holds. 

Still  totally  blind  in  one  eye,  he 
is  the  inspiration  of  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans.  Prof.  Schrepfer 
was  the  third  national  commander 
of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Guests   from    All    Over   State 

Guests  will  include  members  from 
all  over  the  State.  Mrs.  Betty  Hall- 
gren,  of  Windsor,  State  commander 
Of  World  War  Nurses  of  Connecticut, 
will  attend. 

Organized  in  Sept.  1932  with  one 
chapter,  there  are  now  60  units 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Its 
members  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
war,  the  oldest  being  J.  W.  Cotes, 
of  Crandall,  S.  D.  93  years  old  Civil 
War  veteran. 
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\Boy  Sees  Again. 
After  Being  Blind 
Almost  From  Birth 


For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Julian  Galindo,  11,  is  getting 
a  good  look  at  things  you  see 
every  day. 

Blinded  by  cataracts  prac- 
tically since  birth,  he  had  never 
seen  a  bicycle,  a  dog  or  a  baseball 
game.  His  was  a  world  of  total 
darkness. 

"But  I  was  given  pretty  good  de- 
scriptions," he  tells  Parade.  "Alter 
doctors  removed  the  cataracts  I 
could  pick  out  things  for  what  they 
were.  Color  was  slightly  confusing 
at  first. 

"In  a  short  time  I  will  be  fitted 
with  glasses  which  will  enable  me 
to  see  clearer  and  better. 

"I  want  to  go  to  school  and  train 
to  be  a  teacher.  I'm  interested  in 
sports,  especially  baseball  and  foot- 
ball, and  hope  I'll  get  to  play  those 
games.  I  would  love  to  ride  a  bicy- 
cle. Maybe  some  day  I  can  have 
one." 

Julian  now  is  recuperating  at  the 
State  hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  N. 
Mex.    His  address  is  Box  321. 

Newsfacts — Cataracts  result  from 
an  ailment  affecting  the  lens  of  the 
eye,  prevent  passage  of  light  into 
the  eye.  *  *  While  doctors  know  their 
many  causes,  they  cannot  stop  their 
formation.  Surgery  is  the  only  treat- 
ment. *  *  Former  King  Prajadhipok. 
of  Siam,  traveled  half-way  around 
the  world  to  the  U.  S.  in  1931  to  seek 
relief  from  his  blindness,  caused  by 
cataracts. 
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(Courtesy    Seattle    Times) 


Delicate  Operation  Restores  Sight   To  Fred   Muste, 

First  To  Be  Assisted  Under  New 

Blind  Assistance  Act 


At  75  years  of  age,  when  many 
people  are  losing  their  eyesight, 
Fred  Muste  of  Belfair  has  re- 
gained his,  thanks  to  the  new- 
Blind  Act. 

He   was    the    first   blind    citizen 
of  Washington  to  tin 
for  the  retti 
sigul   i  us  of  the  act. 

Now  he  can  see  sufficiently  well 
to    read    ■■<  bv  maga- 

Light,  Dark  Same 

Last  spring  just  before  he  un- 
derwent the  operation  on  his  eyes 
his  vision  was  rated  about  a 
tenth  of  one  percent.  He  was 
hardly  able  to  disttaguii 
from    da  i't     make      out 

objects    ,.  him. 

Dr.    Li  l he   Ma- 

son Clinic  of  Seattle  performed 
the  delicate  operation  which  re- 
moved   the    lens    from    his    right 


eye.    The  lens  had  become  opaque 

Special    glasses    replace      the    lens 

from    the    eye    and   now 

Fred  Muste's  eyesight  is  rated  at 

n!;'uiL    _0    percent    instead    of    less 

as    before    the 

ion. 

10  Follow  Muste 
Dr.  Dorman  called  Muste's  op- 
eration "a  good  result,"  in  which 
the  eye's  appearance  and  its 
functioning  are  satisfactory.  Muste 
who  worked  in  the  woods  and  as 
a  carpenter  after  coming  to  this 
state  in  1898,  no  longer  is  on  the 
blind  pension  rolls.  While  he  is 
-dependent,  his  age 
has   replaced   sightlessness 

of  dependency. 
"We've  operated  on  forty  per- 
son.-; under  the  act  now,"  Dr.  Dor- 
man  said.  "Twenty-five  of  them 
already  have  shown  excellent  re- 
I  he  operations  save  the 
state  money,  of  course,  but  more 
important,    they    save    sight."  I 
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1 1  YEARS 
BLIND,  HE 
NOW  SEES 


New  Pupils  Bored  in 
Eyeballs  Restore     i 
Sight 


PITTSBURGH,  June  30  CAP)— 
Harold  Bleakley,  who  groped  for 
11  years  in  the  complete  darkness 
of  the  blind,  looked  upon  man's  and 
nature's  creations  again  today  and 
found  everything  "beautiful." 

NEW  PUPILS  "BORED"  IN 

Sight  restored  by  an  operation  in 
which  new  pupils  were  "bored"  in  his 
eyeballs,  the  20-year-old  former  student 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  celebrated  his  return 
home  from  a  New  York  hospital  by 
"just  looking." 

"They've  raved  to  me  about  the  mar- 
vels of  the  last  few  years,"  he  said. 
"And  the  beautiful  architecture.  These 
marvels  are  wonderful,  yes. 

Trees    Most    Beautiful 

"Brit  the  things  that  man  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with— the  trees,  the  nils— are 
the  things  I  like.  When  I  came  down 
the  street  today  it  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful sight  I  have  ever  seen  and  I'll 
never  forget  it." 

Blinded  by  an  arrow  while  playing 
"Cowboy  and  Indian"  as  a  lad  of  9, 
Harold  studied  for  eight  years  at  the 
school  for  blind.  On  commencement 
day  school  authorities  disclosed  Har- 
old's operation  had  been  successful  and 
that  he  could  then  see  across  the  Hud- 
son  River. 

Harold  has  never  seen  a  picture  of 
President  Roosevelt,  but  envisions  him 
as  "tall  and  gray,  with  a  determined 
face  and  sad  eyes." 

Physicians  told  Harold  that  he  prob- 
ably would  have  "90  per  cent  sight" 
and  so  he  is  looking  forward  to  enter-  i 
ing  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  next 
fall  to  study  psychology  and  specialize 
In  vocational  guidance. 


Sees  Again  After 
lhYear  Darkness 


Finding  everything  about  him  "beau- 
tiful,'' Harold  Bleakley,  above,  is  able 
to  see  again  after  an  11-year  blind- 
ness was  ended  by  an  operation  In 
which  new  pupils  were  "bored"  In  his 
eyeballs.  The  Pittsburgh  youth  was 
blinded  by  an  arrow  while  playing 
"cowboy  and  Indian"  at  the  age  of  9. 
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International  News  Photo 

SPECIALIST  NEXT  — Baby 
Helaine    Judith    Colan,    who 

lost  one  eye  in  an  attempt  to 
save  her  life  and  partial  sight, 
goes  to  New  York  by  plane 
for  examination.  Photo 
(above)  shows  the  baby,  and 
(below)  Airline  Hostess  Sue 
Nelson  feeding  child  for 
mother,  Mrs.   Herman  Colan. 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  10— It  was 
the  crossroads  of  life  and  death 
today  for  four-months-old  Helaino 
Judith  Colan  of  Chicago  as  doe- 
tors  probed  a  cancerous  growth 
which  has  cost  her  one  eye  and 
now  threatens  the  other. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Colan  and 
her  husband,  Dr.  Herman  Colan, 
a  dentist,  may  be  faced  again  with 
making  that  tragic  decision;  the 
eye,  or  the  baby's  life. 

Little  Helaine's  eye  was  re- 
moved shortly  after  birth  on  tho 
verdict  of  a  "jury"  of  ten  Chicago 
doctors. 

She  was  flown  here  by  ner 
mother  and  grandmother  for  ob- 
servation by  a  nationally  known 
Specialist. 

The  specialist,  who  does  not 
Irish  it  generally  known  that  he  w 
examining  the  child,  was  reluctant 
ta  discuss  the  case. 
•  Mrs.  Colan  and  her  husband, 
Dr.  Herman  Colan,  a  dentist 
were  placed  in  the  tragic  position 
a  few  months  ago  of  deciding 
whether  to  permit  the  removal  of 
their  baby's  eye,  which  meant 
almost  certain  blindness  or  to  let 
her  die  without  the  operation— as 
doctors  said   she   must. 

The  baby  was  afflicted  with 
glioma  of  the  retina  which  doctors 
said  surely  meant  death.  The 
doctors'  "jury"  was  asked  to  make 
ia  decision  and  favored  the  oper- 
ation. 


Rare  Operation 


The  Rev.  U.  E.  Harding,  blind  for 
43  years,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
able  to  see  again  through  the  rare 
operation  of  a  San  Francisco  sur- 
geon. The  surgeon  transplanted  the 
tissues  of  the  cornea  of^b^g^^pg^WF 
a   dead   wonj(a|jj— |««l!f^5wrieye. 


Surgery  Fails  Blind  Youth 
Who  Weds,  But  Aids  2  Others 

San   Francisco — CAP)—  A   blind  \  from    an    elderly    dead    woman's 
youth    whom    surgery    failed    to    eye  repiaced  the  diseased  "win- 

s  Sdaf  TJs°zturZr  s  ar  a*  ™  ■& in  5  t 

from  the  bride  he  never  has  seen,  |  ^^L^if:,^^0^.  HJ  al" 
while  a  middle-aged  minister,  his  !  ieaAdy  "f"  dl&U1Ls?r,5>bjenc.ts- •  f 
vision  partially  restored,  longed  i  .A.  ,7°^  Sacramento  pianist 
for  the  first  clear  look  at  his  wife  Arthur  Morton,  who  received  new 
•and    daughter  cornea     tissue     from     the     same 

The     blind     bridegroom,      nn-    *<""*»  that  supplied  the  Rev.  Mr. 


eration,   was  John  Terry  O'Con 


of  Berkeley,  will   leave   the   hos- 
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with  the  former  Betty  Scotchler, 
19.  They  fell  in  love  three  years 
ago  when  she  was  a  reader  for 
the  sightless  in  a  Berkeley  school. 

O'Connell,  tall,  blond  and  hand- 
some University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  student,  said  he  hoped' 
that  some  day  he  would  be  able 
to  see  his  wife,  who  guided  his 
hand  as  he  slipped  a  wedding 
ring  on  her  finger  in  Berkeley 
yesterday. 

He     will     take    further    treat- 
ments for  an  eye  ailment  that  has 
blinded  him  since  childhood. 
Odests 

The  Rev.  U.  E.  Harding,  Naz- 
arene  minister  of  Portland,  Ore., 
was  one  step  closer  today  to  his 
first  clear  vision  of  his  wife  and 
27-year-old  daughter,  Emelyn. 
Mr.  Harding  has  been  blind  43 
of  his  53  years. 

Yesterday  he  left  the  hospital 
where  on  Aug.  3  the  clear  cornea 


tially  restored  after  six  years  of 


darkness. 


One  Faints,  One  Weeps  _ 

Upon  hearing  that  such  an  operation  might  restore  sight  to  his 
failing  left  eye,  Evangelist  Minister  U.  G.  Harding  of  Portland,  Ore. 
sent  a  form  letter  to  12  condemned  men  in  California's  San  Quentin 
Prison,  asking  for  a  cornea.  He  got  none.  However,  a  fortnight  ago, 
he  visited  an  80-year-old  friend,  Mrs.  Margaret  Carr,  who  lay  dying 
in  Berkeley,  California.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Harding  several  days 
later  was  bequeathed  a  cornea  by  the  old  lady's  two  daughters,  who 
said,  "We  hope  this  can  be  a  living  memorial  to  Mother".  Another 
cornea  was  bequeathed  to  the  28-year-old  painter. 

While  funeral  services  were  being  conducted  for  the  old  lady  in  a 
neighboring  church,  two  surgeons  worked  feverishly  to  transplant  the 
corneas  into  the  two  men's  eyes.  The  operations  lasted  20  minutes. 
A  week  later  when  the  bandages  were  removed  the  minister  cried,  "I 
can  see  darkness  and  light — and  figures !"  He  wept  with  joy.  The  ar- 
tist looked  about  him,  crying,  "I  can  see",  then  fainted.  The  two  doctors 
who  performed  the  wonder  operations  asked  that  their  identities  be. 
withheld,  lest  these  successful  operations  raise  too  high  hopes  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  blind. 

Learning  How  To  Live 
Along  with  the  great  mechanical  achievements  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  is  also  to  be  found  the  other  more  important,  if  more 
gradual  and  less  discernible  strides  of  Modern  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Research.  More  important,  because  our  knowledge  of  objective,  materi- 
al things  has  far  outrun  and  transcended  our  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, or  mastery  over  the  human  body  and  mind.  We  have  learned  how 
to  penetrate,  measure  and  circumvent  matter,  but  we  have  not  learned 
how  to  govern  or  control  ourselves.  We  have  learned  how  to  chemi- 
cally produce  explosives,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  human  race  but  we 
have  not  come  by  that  knowledge  and  understanding  which  would  en- 
able us  to  adapt  ourselves  to  life  immediately,  or  even  remotely,  about 
us.  We  have  not  learned  how  to  live,  nor  have  we  learned  to  emploj 
wisely  the  tools  which  we  have  already  been  able  to  produce.  The  up- 
shot of  it  all  is  that,  industrially  and  materially  speaking,  we  have 
created  a  Frankenstein,  a  monster  who  inclines  toward  threatening  con- 
trol of  us,  if  we  do  not  first  learn  to  manage  him  for  the  construction  of 
a  better  humanity,  rather  than  for  the  further  destruction  of  that  hu- 
manity. And  for  this  proper,  proportionate  emphasis  on  the  objective 
or  the  material,  and  subjective  or  the  humanitarian,  we  must  look  to 
the  much  esteemed  and  respected  Medical  Profession.  Power  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  who  realize  their  obligation  to  their  callin 
and  to  humanity,  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 
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I  He  Installs  'Windows' 
In  Eyes  Of  Blind 

By   GEORGE  ROSS 

New  York — Am&ig  the  great  medi- 
??.i  men  of  this  town  where  some  of 
the  best  medical  talent  in  the  land 
is  located,  is  a  youthful, olive-skinned 
little  slip  of  a  man  named  Dr.  Ramon 
Castroviejo. 

Up  in  New  York's  imposing  Medi- 
cal Center,  Dr.  Castroviejo  performs 
his  surgical  miracles— cutting  out  im- 
paired corneas  from  human  eyes  and 
grafting  in  their  places  the  perfectly 
good  but  useless  corneas  from  the 
eyes  of  cadavers. 

Experiments  on  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion started  back  in  the  '80's.  Rus- 
sian scientists  perfected  the  techni- 
que. Dr.  Castroviejo  and  two  or  three 
others,  less  well  known,  practice  it 
here. 

The  youthful  surgeon  is  the  target 
of  appeals  from  hundreds  of  blind 
and  semi-blind  people  who  have 
heard  or  read  of  his  miracles.  Un- 
fortunately, even  his  skill  can  do 
nothing  for  most  of  the  applicants. 
He  has, ,  however,  performed  more 
than  150  operations.  Few  have  brought 
him  any  fee,  for  the  patients  were 
generally  too  poor  to  pay. 

In  midtown  Manhattan  there  lives 
a  lady  who  will  proudly  show  one  the 
wonder  wrought  on  her  eyes  by  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Castroviejo.  In  one  eye 
she  was  given  the  usual  round  cornea. 
In  her  other  eye,  Dr.  Castroviejo  put 
a  square  one. 
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V  Vision  Restored 
After  22  Sightless  Years; 
Sees  Daughter,  16,  At  Last 
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Af  dr  22  j  cars  of  blindness,  caused 
by  complications  at  childbirth,  an 
Cleghorn  woman  has  mi- 
uined  her  sight  and 
experiencing  the  joy  of  see- 
ing her  large  family  again,  espe- 
cially her  youngest  daughter  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before.  Like- 
wise she  is  renewing  her  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Fitchburg  that  has 
changed  considerably  in  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  woman  is  Mrs.  Louisa  Madon, 
65-year-old  resident  of  51  Exeter 
street,  mother  of  10  living  children. 
Persuaded  last  summer  by  one  of 
Jier  daughters,  Mrs.  Ora  B.  Menard, 
to  undergo  an  operation  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  hospital,  Bos- 
ton, the  mother  subsequently  un- 
derwent two.  Following  the  second, 
she  awaited  a  specially  constructed 
pair  of  powerful  glasses. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  on  \j0^  day 


that  the  spectacles  were  brought  to 
the  Exeter  street  house  by  a  special 
messenger,  but  Mrs.  Madon  arose 
from  bed  and  hurried  to  try  them 
on.  All  the  rest  of  her  family 
watched  eagerly  as  she  looked 
through  the  lenses  and  saw  clearly 
the  people  who  had  been  voices  for 
so  many  years. 

"I  feel  so  wonderful,"  was  all  that 
she  could  say,  so  overjoyed  was  she 
at  her  newly-recovered  possession. 
She  wouldn't  tell  her  children,  how- 
ever, her  impressions  about  the 
changes  that  had  come  over  them  in 
22  years. 

Mrs.  Madon's  blindness  was  caused 
by  glaucoma,  an  affection  of  the  eye 
that  is  characterized  by  opacity  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  eventually  re- 
sulting in  complete  loss  of  sight.  She 
had  one  operation  long  ago,  shortly 
after  she  had  been  afflicted,  but  it 
was  a  failure. 


Last  August  the  Fitchburg  woman 
,  again  submitted  to  an  operation.  The 
result  was  so  encouraging  that  shs 
had  one  more  in  November,  and  this 
time  it  was  successful.  Today,  with 
the  use  of  her  eye-glasses,  she  can 

I  see  perfectly,  even  to  the  extent  that 
she  can  read. 
Her  greatest  joy,  perhaps,  came 
when  she  looked  for  the  first  time  on 
Gloria,  her  16-year-old  daughter, 
youngest  child  in  the  large  family. 

"I  never  realized  you  were  so 
beautiful,"  she  exclaimed. 

When  neighbors  heard  of  Mrs. 
Madon's  amazing  fortune,  they 
rushed  to  congratulate  her  and  to 
invite  her  to  parties  in  her  honor. 
Now  she  is  hapoily  recapturing  lart»e 
■  shares  of  life  that  have  been  denied  , 
|  her  so  long,  and  is  daily  making  dis  - 1 
coveries  about  the  people  around  i 
her.  When  she  noticed  the  mustache 
worn  by  her  husband,  Octave,  she 
warned  him  that  he  would  have  tc 
part  with  it. 

"If  I  had  known  you  had  that  New 
Year's  eve,  I  never  would  have 
kissed  you,"  she  laughed. 

Mrs.  Madon's  grandson  is  Joseph 
Menard,  co-captain  of  the  Fitchburg 
high  school  football  team,  who  re- 
cently lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when 
he  was  injured  in  an  automobile. 
It  was  the  youth's  mother  who  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Madon  last  summer  to 
try  a  second  operation. 
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Sight  Restored  To  48  Persons  Who  Were  Living 
In  Darkness  Under  The  State's  Social  Program 


Forty- 


rty-eight  persons 
formerly  blind,  have  had  tieir 
vision  restored  to  them  through 
successful  treatment  under  the 
restoration  of  sight  program,  which 
was  launched  last  spring  by  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare.  "In 
a  majority  of  these  cases,  this  has 
meant  a  return  to  normal  vision," 
said  Dr.  C.  J.  Muellen,  state  super- 
vising ophthalmologist,  "and  to 
useful  vision,  in  all  cases." 

This  means  that  these  48  indi- 
viduals, hitherto  dwelling  in  a 
world  of  deep  shadows  or  of  total 
blackness,  will  henceforth  live  in 
a  world  of  light  and  color — restored 
to  normal  life  and  increased  use- 
fulness. It  means  that  48  persons 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  that  they  may 
eventually  be^returned  to  the  status 
of  self-supporting  citizens.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  return  from  the  valley 
of  shadows. 

Nor  is  this  the  end.  Indeed,  it 
s  only  the  beginning.  Four  hun- 
Ired  and  one  persons,  in  Kansas, 
iither  completely  blind  or  so  blind 
is  to  be  unable  to  pursue  a  normal 
occupation — and  who,  under  the 
law,  are  qualified  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  if  such  aid  is  needed — had 
been  approved  for  surgical  or  med- 
ical treatment,  under  the  program, 
by  Dec.  1. 

Of  the  number  'approved,  how- 
ever, only  177  have  accepted  the 
opportunity.  Reasons  given  by 
most  of  the  224  persons  who  have 
not  accepted,  to  date,  are:  (1)  They 
feel  they  are  too  old  to  undergo 
tlie  operation  or  treatment  neces- 


Kansas,   it;    (2)    some   fear  the   treatment; 


;sary,  or  to  benefit  materially  from  program — $90.     Up  to  Nov.  1,  the 


and  (3)  others  say  they  will  accept 
the  treatment  at  a  more  opportune 
time. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are 
two  types  of  individuals  for  whom 
treatment  is  offered:  those  whose 
vision  can  be  restored  or  improved 
thereby;  and  those  for  whom  such 
treatment  promises  no  restoration 
of  sight,  but  rather  constitutes  the 
removal  or  alleviation  of  irritating 
or  painful  conditions.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  theseJatter 
cases. 

Sixty-four  of  the  177  cases  ap- 
proved for  treatment  have  been 
completed,  with  the  result  that  48 
have  had  vision  restored,  and  16 
have  had  succesful  treatment  for 
the  alleviation  of  a  painful  or  ir- 
ritating condition,  but  are  still 
eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Up  to  Dec.  1,  1,564  eye  examina- 
tions had  been  given  to  applicants 
in  Kansas.  Of  these,  1,243  were 
declared  eligible,  and  315  were  de- 
clared ineligible  for  aid  to  the 
blind.  Five  cases  are  still  pending. 
Examinations  were  made  by  the 
92  approved  ophthalmologists  in 
the  state. 

Average  cost  for  each  case 
treated  up  to  Dec.  1,  was  $85.42. 
Total  cost  for  all  64  cases,  whose 
treatment  has  been  completed,  was 
$5,467.12.  Interesting  to  note, 
while  cost  of  November  treatments 
was  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
any  month  since  the  program  was 
instituted,  the  average  cost  per 
case  is  running  nearly  $5  below  the 
cost  estimated  at  the  outset  of  the 


average  had  been  held  to  about  $70 
per  case — $20  below  the  estimated 
average. 

The  unusually  high  cost  of  treat- 
ments i  n  November,  averaging 
$110.64,  is  probably  due  to  the 
treatment  of  some  especially  diffi- 
cult cases.  By  breaking  down  the 
November  expenditures,  we  learn 
that  of  each  dollar  spent,  58.3  cents 
went  for  doctor's  fees,  34.7  cents 
for  hospital  fees,  optical  fees 
claimed  6.4  cents,  and  the  remain- 
ing 0.6  cent  was  spent  for  drugs. 

Personal  relationship  between 
doctor  and  client  is  maintained  at 
all  times,  under  the  program. 
Choice  of  doctors  is  optional  with 
the  patient,  with  one  proviso:  the 
doctor  chosen  must  be  one  of  the 
state  approved  ophthalmologists. 

Every  examinati  on  made  is 
thorough  and  complete,  and  in 
every  case,  the  best  instruments 
and-  scientific  knowledge  are  uti- 
lized for  detection  and  examination 
of  ailments.  "The  cooperation  of 
ophthalmologists,"  said  Dr.  Mullen, 
"has  been  excellent." 

After  the  examination,  the  exam- 
ining doctor  discusses  with  the 
patient  the  advisability  of  treat- 
ment and  its  chances  for  success. 
The  client  is  frankly  warned,  if 
his  condition  is  complicated  and 
liable  not  to  yield  to  treatment. 
His  choice  or  rejection  is,  in  all 
cases,  voluntary. 

Any  person  is  eligible  for  treat- 
ment if  he  is  receiving  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  his  eye  condition  is  ad- 
judged by  the  examining  doctor  to 
be  amenable  to  treatment. 
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Blind,   Sees 
Mate  1st  Time 


DAYTON.  O..  March  6  iI.\S>- 
BSmerging  from  seven  yea  is  of  un- 
broken night,  Mrs.  George  Clark 
looked  upon  her  husband  for  the 
first  time  with  fond  delight  today. 
"He   is  e>en   better  looking    than 

I  had  hoped,"  she  exclaimed  after 
sorg-eons  removed  the  bandages 
from  her  eyes,  from  which  cata- 
racts   had    been    re-moved. 

She  refused  to  look  in  a  minor 
at  changes  time  might  have 
brought  in  her  own  face  until  "I 
can   fix   up   a    pit." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  married  two 
years  ago.  Her  husband  has  four 
children    by    a    previous    marriage. 


WOMAN,  74,  BLIND 
26  YEARS  GETS  SIGHT 

MISSOURI  VALLEY,  la.,  April  13 
(AP)— Blind  for  26  years,  Mrs.  Susan 
Cody,  widow  of  a  Missouri  Vallev  bank- I 
er.  celebrated  her  71th  birthday  today 
with  restored  vision— the  result  of  a 
recent  delicate  operation  removing  an 
eye  growth. 
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Ex-Soldier  Hejjains  Sight  After  72  Doctors 
Predicted  He  Would  Be  Permanently  Blind 


Doi 


>egins  upgged 
for   Medico 
'to  Help  Him 


SEVENTY-TWO  expert  eye  spe- 
cialists told  Alexander  Weiss 
that  he  was  doomed,  at  21,  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

They  predicted  that  in  a  short 
time  his  failing  right  eye  would 
shut  out  the  light,  become  blind 
as    his   left    eye   already    had    done. 

And  their  predictions  came  true, 
ironically,  exactly  four  years  to 
the  day  after  young  Weiss  was 
kicked  in  the  left  side  of  the  head 
by  a  horse  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex. 
That  was  April  3,  19  34.  The  retina 
was  detached  from  his  left  eye, 
loosened  in  his  right, 

Army  doctors  examined  the 
young  corporal  in  the  Fort  Brown 
cavalry.  They  shook  their  heads 
and  army  officials  prepared  a  dis- 
ability discharge  for  "Weiss. 
BEGINS  LONG  SEARCH 
FOR  THE  7  3D  DOCTOR 

There  began  then  a  long,  seem- 
ingly hopeless  and  discouraging 
search  by  Weiss  for  just  one  phy- 
sician who  would  tell  him  that 
there  was  just  a  ray  of  hope.  Four 
years  went  by,  Weiss  was  totally 
blind  and  72  doctors  said  he  would 
remain   so. 

But  today  Weiss  has  his'  eye- 
sight  back. 

A  dogged  determinedness  to  find 
that  7  3rd  physician,  an  unyielding 
faith  that  "I  just  couldn't  be 
blind"  and  a  miracle  of  modern 
optical  surgery  have  resulted  in 
eyesight  practically  normal  for 
the    once-blind    Weiss. 

An  operation  unknown  to  science 
at  the  time  of  his  injury  brought 
back  Weiss'  sight.  The  retina  had 
to  be  "welded"  back  to  his  eye- 
ball. No  practical  method  was 
known  when  the  young  soldier  was 
injured.  A  short  time  ago  surgeons 
began  to  experiment  with  the  dia- 
thermic needle.  But  it  had  never 
been  entirely  successful  until 
Weiss'  case,  as  far  as  his  physician 
knows. 

The  surgeon  who  performed  the 
operation  was  Dr.  Max  M.  Kulvin 
of  Edward  Hines   Junior   Memorial 


73rd    Physician    Does 

the  Impossible  and 

Weiss  Can  See 


"You  look  like  hell,  but  I  can  see  , 
you." 

"I  wish  I  could  put  into  words 
what   I    felt   then,"    Weiss  said. 

Weiss  gives  entire  credit  for  res- 
toration of  his  sight  to  the — £an_ 
*"+*    '       '  '    '"•'       'f   til  p. 


ALEXANDER    WEISS 

Hospital,  a  government  hospital  in 
Hines,  111.  The  surgeon  told  Weiss 
that  because  of  his  youth,  and  only 
because  of  his  youth,  his  chance 
might  be  as  high  as  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. But  still  he  was  reluctant 
to   operate. 

"I    had    to    beg    him,"    Weiss    re- 
lates.      "I    pleaded    with    him,    told 
him   I  had  nothing  to  lose.    Finally 
he   consented." 
TWO    OPERATIONS   PAID 
THIRD  ONE  IS  SUCCESS 

Two  operations  were  tried,  the 
first  on  Dec.  24,  1938,  his  26th 
birthday.  Both  failed.  Dr.  Kuhin 
consented  to  one  more  at  Weiss'  in- 
sistence. He  made  it  clear  that  if 
it  failed,  Weiss'  doom  was  sealed: 
he  would  forever  remain  blind.  The 
last  operation  was  performed  St. 
Valentine's    Day    of    this    year. 

Weiss  remembers  every  detail  of 
the  day  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved, on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  When 
the  bandages  were  removed,  he 
said,  everything  in  the  room  was 
one  great  blur.  The  surgeon  asked 
him  what  he  saw 

"I    see    you,     doctor,"     he     cried. 


Through   the   association's   superin- 
tendent,   Mrs.    Agnes    Farley,    and . 
other   officials   he   was   able   to   go 
to    the    government      hospital       at 
Hines.     His  previous  efforts  to  en-  ' 
ter     one    of    the     °overnment    hos- 
pitals had  failed  until  the  associa- 
tion  here  took   up   his   case. 
ASSOCIATION  CARRYING 
ON  FINANCIAL  DRIVE 

The  association  is  now  carrying 
on  a  financial  campaign  to  main- 
tain its  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
Heading  the  campaign  committee 
is  Mrs.  Lewis  Lauterstein.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  teach  blind 
persons  industrial  arts  and  crafts 
in  order  that  they  may  make  their  | 
own  living. 

Weiss    had    high    praise    for    the 
association,    under  whose   guidance  ' 
he  began  the  study   of  braille   dur- 
ing  the   period    of   his   failing    eye- 
sight. 

Weiss'  ambition  now  is  to  take ' 
up  advertising  work  He  also  likes 
selling  and  was  forced  to  give  up  a  ' 
salesman's  job  here  when  his  right, 
eye  began  to  fail. 

Originally  from  New  York  City,  j 
Weiss  has  been  in  Texas  11  years  [ 
and  intends  to  stay  here,  he  de-  ! 
clared.  His  home  here  is  at  the  \ 
Voung    Men's    Christian    Association. 
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New  Eye  May  Give 
Blind  Man  Sight 

DENVER,  Aug.  8  (INS)— A  tiny  bit  of  tissue  less  than  half 
the  size  of  a  dime  was  transplanted  on  one  of  the  blind  eyes  of  a 
Denver  attorney  today  in  a  delicate  operation  which  physicians 
hope  will  result  in  sight  for  the  blind  man. 


•  The  tissua  was  taken  from  the 
injured  left  eye  of  a  husky  38- 
year-old  unemployed  workman. 
Avery  E.  Davis,  and  grafted  to 
one  of  the  sightless  eyes  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Lewis,  30,  who  was  blinded 
two  years  ago  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  tear  gas  cartridge 
Davis  injured  his  left  eye  while 
working  on  a  tunnel  project  near 
Yakima,  Wash.,   three   years  ago. 


"Doctors  have   told   me   I   have 

to  get  rid  .of  this  eye  if  I'm  ever 

to  hold   a   decent   job   again,   and 

nothing    would    please    me    more 

than  to  know  it  may  mean  sight 

to   another    man,"    Davis   said. 

Physicians    said     success    of    the 

operation  cannot  be-determined  for 

at  least  two  weeks. 
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dicap  of  Blindness 
8  to  Retard  Career 
Famous  Gay.  Twins 


to  Concordia  is  a  story 
uig/n  the  Kansas  City  Star 
i  tlL  concerning  Isabelle  and 
Lu€ille  Gay,  twin  daughters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Gay  (If  Faribault, 
Minn.,  who  are  former  Concorclians. 
The  Gay  twins,  accomplished  pian- 
ists, are  in  Kansas  City  for  the  con- 
cert season  and  their  piano  du:ts 
■will  be  heard  over  WDAP. 

The  girls  have  played  concerts  in 
many  eastern  cities  and  v.  i 
artists  recently  with  the  Montreal 
symphony  orchestra.  Both  girls  had 
been  blind  since  birth  and,  in  1921, 
underwent  two  unusual  operations  in 
Kansas  City  which  restcred  their 
sight,  not  a  complete  cur?  but  en- 
abling them  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
1  Their  father,  Wilfred  Gay,  was 
I  born  in  Concordia.  His  father,  who 
'died  in  1900,  formerly  operated  a 
drug  store  in  the  location  the 
Schmeling  stcre  now  occupies.  Their 
mother  was  Miss  Juliette  Martin  of 
Conccrdia.  Isabelle  and  Lucille  have 
visited  here  many  times,  and  Con-^ 
ccrdians  have  enjoyed  their  remarjgr** 
able  musical  talent.  ^*     I 
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RETURN  OF  SIGHT  IS  YULE  GIFT 
{?  TO  WOMAN  36  YEARS  BLIND 

WAKEFIELD,  K.  I.,  Dec.  23— The  light  of  a  Christmas 
star  atop  a  pay  Christmas  tree  illumined  the  world  today  for 
Mrs.Gladys  Northup,  who  for  36  years  has  lived  in  impenetrable 


darkness. 

She  looked  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  husband  she  has  never 
seen.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
saw  light;  light  from  the  star  when 
her  husband,  Frederick  Northup, 
turned  the  silent  6Witch  connect- 
ing: the  electric  current. 

"J  §ee  the.  light— It  has  hap- 
pened," said  the  woman  who  has 
been  blind  since  her  sixth  year. 
But  she  wanted  to  be  sure. 

"Turn  it  off,  Frederick;  I  must 
be  certain,"  she  directed. 
Northup  turned  off  thr>  switch. 


"The  light  has  faded,"  said  his 
wife.     "Now  I  am    sure." 

Word  of  the  miracle  of  sight  was 
_.  '  telephoned  by  her  husband  to  his 
wife's  physician  in  Providence,  who 
last  Tuesday  had  performed  the 
eighth  operation  on  her  eyes,  re- 
moving a  cataract  and  building  an 
entirely  new  pupil. 

The  physician  said  it  was  alto- 
gether possible  that  the  light,  from 
the  Christmas  star  had  penetrated 
the  curtain  of  darkness  which  has 
veiled  Mrs.  Northup's  eyes  since 
childhood. 

"It  now  appears  that  Mrs. 
Northup  will  regain  her  vision  to 
the  extent  that  she  can  see  large 
objects,"  the   physician   said. 
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Sinus  Operations  Curing 
Blindness,  Expert  Says 

Dramatic  Results  of  Draining  Far  Back  in 
Head  Are  Described  by  Dr.  James  Costen 


MEMPHIS.  Tenn-,  Nov.  .  24 
(AP)— Sinus  operations,  greatly 
feared  by  many  sufferers  from 
sinus  trouble,  are  curing  many 
cases  of  blindness. 

The  dramatic  results  of  drain- 
ing the  sinuses  far  back  in  the 
head  occur  when  there  has  been 
interference  between  them  and 
the  optic  nerve  due  to  infection. 
Dr.  James  B.  Costen  of  St-  Louis, 
Mo.  told  members  of  the  South- 
ern Medical  Association  at  one 
of  its  closing  sessions  today. 

In  a  series  of  13  cases  studied, 
both  sudden  blindness  and  pro- 
gressive blindness  were  found, 
with  some  patients  reporting 
spots  before  their  eyes,  blurring, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  tonsil  in- 
fections and  headaches. 

Drainage  or  flushing  of  the  re 
mote  sinuses  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  brought  about  complete  or 
partial  improvement  in  10  of  the 
13  cases,  Dr-  Costen  declared,  the 
operations  relieving  both  pres- 
sure on  the  optic  nerve  and  in- 
fection of  the  sinuses- 


Destruction  of  the  optic  nerve 
occurs  very  quickly  in  many  in- 
terior sinus  infections,  Dr.  Cos- 
ten  added,  and  in  cases  where 
the  eye  is  involved  the  sinuses 
should  be  drained  and  tonsils 
and  bad  teeth  removed  promptly 

In  another  report  Dr.  T.  W. 
Moore  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
declared  that  proper  diet  is 
probably  the  most  important, 
factor  in  preventing  cataracts, 
or  cloudiness  of  the  eyes. 

"I  have  been  astounded  at 
how  many  patients  with  eye 
troubles,"  particularly  incipient 
cataracts,  are  living  on  a  poorly 
balanced  diet  which  favors  the 
growth  of  the  disease,  he  de- 
clared. 

Sulfanilamide,  the  drug  which 
has  been  found  effective  for  the 
treatment  of  more  than  20 
blood-borne  diseases,  is  also 
highly  potent  in  clearing  up 
skin  troubles,  Dr.  Everett  R. 
Seale  of  Houston,  Tex.,  told  as- 
sociation members. 
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Blind  Woman,  91*p 
Regains  Her  Sighfo 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Nov.  27  (AP) 
—The  world  is  brighter  today  and  I 
surely  more  wonderful  than  ever  | 
in  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Milne  i 
who  proclaims  she  feels  like  start- 
ing life  anew— at  91  years  of  age.     j 

Patient  Mrs.  Milne,  one  of  Utah's  | 
early  pioneers  can  see  today  after 
15  years  of  total  blindness.  She 
finds  the  world  full  of  colors  and 
familiar  Salt  Lake  City  sights  are 
now  more  exciting  than  ever  to  the 
woman  who  first  came  here  in  1859. 

An  operation  which  is  not  often 
successful  when  a  person  has 
reached  Mrs.  Milne's  age  removed  a 
cataract  from  her  right  eye  and 
restored  sight  to  both. 

Nurses  and  hospital  attaches  who 
attended  the  aged  woman  while  she 
was  preparing  for  the  dperation ! 
said  she  had  been  one  of  the.-  best 
patients.  Success  of  the  oper«  ion  | 
depended  greatly  upon  her  willin ._;- 
ness  to  lie  motionless  for  six  days. : 
She  never  complained 

And  when  the  operation  was  fin- 
ished and  she  was  given  a  new  pair 
of  glasses,  Mrs.  Milne  was  greeted 
outside,  the  hospital  by  autumn. 

"The  world  is  filled  with  colors— 
the  prettiest  in  my  lifetime." 

She  expressed  only  one  disappoint- 
ment. She  wanted  to  see  again  the 
old  Salt  Lake  Theater,  which  her 
husband,  the  late  David  Milne,  and 
his  partner  had  painted  when  it  was 
constructed  in  the  60  's.    During  her 

bsence  from  the  world  of  sight. 
:he  theater  had  been  demolished 
and  replaced  by  a  modern  business 
building.  Regardless  she  exclaimed 
the  beauties  of  the  new  structure. 

Mrs.  Milne  sees  few  familiar  faces, 
but  despite  their  absence  she  says,, 
"I  can't  express  my  joy  at  seeing 
again." 
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DELICATE  OPERATION  GIVES 
EYESIGHT  TO  ELIZABETH  JONES 


Forelady  Marks 
Anniversary. 


!     She  was  forelady  at  the  Burt  & 
RQ.  IP  at".  11  In        KnrmAr   Packard  Shoe  Co.  factory  on  Bel- 

03-  iear-uia    rormer  mont  street  For  severaJ/years  5he, 

was   forelady   of   the    pioneer   shoe 

firm,  P.  Weir,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  in  B 

ton,  no  longer  in  existence.  Her  last 

job   was   at   the   Charles   E.   Eaton 

Co.,  where  she  was  employed  until 

she  was  82. 

_.  . ,    ,  ...     _,..  She     finds    that     Brockton     has 

She  gambled  and  won.  Miss  Eliza-  changed    greatly)    SQme    g0Qd    an(J 

beth  Jones  of  32  Everett  street  was  some  bad.  With  the  change  of 
given  her  choice  between  a  delicate  scene  has  come  a  distressing  eco- 
operation  which  at  her  age,  89.  was  nomic  change.  Most  of  the  old  land- 

.j ,     . .     ,    .,.    .     marks,    the    Holbrook    house,    the 

considered    dangerous,    and    blind-  Cobb  Wock  haye  been  replaced  ^ 

ness.    Saturday,  the  little  old  lady,  modern  buildings, 
"who  lives  alone  and  likes  it,"  was      Up  until  the  time  her  eyes  caused 
89  years  old  and  she  celebrated  "the  her    trouble,    she    always    enjoyed 
B,eatest  a-*.  .nyo„.  coUl0  ha»e  ^SStSliSSS^^iSi 
—restoration  of  my  sight."  with    friends.      Her    nearest    living- 

"The  hardest  work  I've  ever  had,"  relatives  are   cousins  in  Salt  Lake,1 
said  Miss  Jones,   "has   been   doing  City,  Utah. 

nothing."   Until   she    was   82   years  K  In  °cftober' fof  I938'  she  wf  ^ 

,    .  ,'    .  , by    doctors    at    the    Massachusetts 

old,  she  worked  as  forelady  in  shoe  General  Hospital  that  she  must 
factories  in  Boston  and  in  Brock-  either  submit  to  an  operation  for 
ton,  until  her  failing  eyesight  made  the  removal  of  two  cataracts  from 
retirement  imperative.  her  eyes  or  be  blind.  On  the  26th 

An  inveterate  reader,  she  found  0f  the  month,  she  submitted  to  the 
the  lack  of  reading  a  sharp  loss,  dangerous  operation  and  remained 
and  she's  looking  forward  to  two  I  m  the  hospital  for  three  weeks.  Doc- 
weeks  and  a  day  when  the  doctors! tors  and  nurses  lauded  her  courage 
have  told  her  she  will  again  be  per-|ancj  fortitude, 
mitted  the  use  of  her  eyes.  I     when    she    came    home    to    the 

The  radio  has  been  a  great  con-, Everett    street    address,    neighbors 
solation  in  her  "dark  times"  as  she  and  friends  dropped  in  and  "were 
calls  her  period  of  illness  and  she  very  kind  to  me,"  Miss  Jones  grate- 
has  kept  pace  with  the  times.  fully   acknowledged.   She   has   been 
.  Born  89  years  ago  in  Manchester,  gaining  steadily  and  on  Friday  was 
England,    she    was    a    daughter    of  able  to  visit  her  friend  of  35  years, 
the    late    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thomas  Mrs.  Catherine  Kaler,  critically  ill 
Jones.  She  came  to  America  when  at  her  home,  179  Centre  street. 
She  was  19  years  old  and  lived  in      Her  mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Jones,  lived 
Boston  four  years  before  moving  to  with  her  until  1885  and  since  that 
Brockton.  She  moved  back  to  Bos-  time  Miss  Jones  has  lived-aia^i•^,^ 
ton  and  after  a  four-year  residence 
there,  came  back  to  this  city  where 
she  since  has  made  her  home. 
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Operation  Restores 
Sight  To  Boy,  10, 
Blind  Since  Birth 


Edward  Shortlidge,  Colum- 
bia, Thrills  At  Sight  Of 
Truck,  Recognizes  Bridge  I 

AIDED  BY  BLIND  A3&M. 

To  the  average  youngster,  a 
green  truck  is  a  commonplace, 
hardly  worth  a  passing  glance, 
but  to  Edward  Shortlidge,  eleven, 
of  823  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  the 
sight  of  a  green  truck  this  week 
was  the  most  exciting  moment  ol 
his  life. 

Because  Edward,  blind  since 
birth,  saw  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  a  few  days  ago,  after  an  eye 
operation  at  the  Wills  Eve  hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia,  last  Thursday. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a 

green  truck    as    it    passed  his 

hospital  window. 


Jidward,  nicknamed  "Mickey," 
was  taken  home  Wednesday  by 
Miss  Eliza  Paine,  superintendent  of 
the  Lancaster  Branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind. 
Driving  home  they  crossed  a 
bridge. 

"What's  that,  Miss  Paine,"  Mick- 
ey cried   excitedly. 

"It's  a  bridge, "  she  explained. 
Later  they  crossed  another. 

"Is  that  a  bridge,  too?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Paine, 
joyful  because  Mickey's  recog- 
nition of  the  second  bridge 
meant  that  progress  already 
was  being  made  in  the  difficult 
process  of  coordinating  his 
knowledge  of  objects  through 
sound  and  touch  with  his  new 
sense  of  silght. 

Sight  has  returned  on  to  his 
left  eye,  which  was  first  operated 
on  last  November,  and  a  second 
time  last  Thursday.  In  about  a 
month  Miss  Paine  will  take  him 
back  to  Philadelphia  to  see  what 
can  be  done  for  his  right  eye. 

Mickey  is  the  youngest  in  a  fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  six  boys  and 
five  girls,  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
living,  and  none  of  whom  were 
afflicted  in  any  way.  One  of  his 
brothers  is  Harold  J.  Shortlidge, 
patrolman  in  the  Columbia  Police 
department.  His  father  is  Leslie 
I.  Shortlidge.  His  mother  has  been 
dead  for  some  years. 

Mickey  never  went  to  school  nor 
was    taught    Braille,     hut     at    the 
Wills   Eye   hospital 
to    identify    colors    v 

desire  is  to  go  to  school,  I 
When  re  returned  home  V 
day  evening,  his  sister  h°ld  up 
various  objects  which  he  was  able 
to  recognize,  and  he  attempted  to 
write  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  al- 
though he  has  never  been  taught 
writing.  He  will  be  twelve  vears 
old  on  April  26. 

All  the  expenses  of  Mickey's 
treatments  are  being  borne  by  the 
Blind  association,  of  which  Dr.  W 
E.  Nightengale  is  president.     >r 


Blind  Youth  Recovers  Sight 


wi«i*haSS&i,ffi^st^^2S  j.n  his  !!ttIe  coop« 

passing  before  him  Now  and  thl»  '  s"ddenly  saw  hazy  forms 
spellbound  as  it  pTcked  up  a  Jane r  anH%St°PP!,d*  a"d  he  watched 
his  keys  from  his  poXt  threw  ,h*  dr,°Ppe«d  a  Coin'  He  to°k 
land.  White  spots  turned  out  Vh  °n  the  floor  and  saw  (><em 
"is  nerve,  he  walked  to  the  end  of  tt  TT  SiUbs  3nd'  to  stead7 
swept  them  all  into  a  neat  ni? ?  Zf"*  P^  Up  a  bro<""  and 
blinded  by  the  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerV'? '  r™™5'  who  was 
could  see  as  plainly  as  he  once  did  and  7h,f  ?"  **  W3S  18'  said  he 
clearer  V,SIOn  was  bec<>™ng 
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Regains  Sight  >f> 
After  29  YeaYs 
Of   Blindness 

-    of 

All.  '' 

' ' n; 
rkened  room  a  f. 
removed,  ban  *• 

at    his 
month. 

1.1  11. 

itchedjtwas 
nph    foi 

,:1nans    wife,   it    «as 
•aclfe. 

child.    Brennan    lost 

a 

[bSe  left  eye  L- 
:a         >    =11    sieht     save 

was 

Eter    he   had 

!ir  "hi 

,S|     ,le     has     nean. 
normal  sight  in  one  *ye. 

through    a    ci  ''    undergone 

since    last    he    had  i-»rt« 

C^riarch 

••!    am    one    f,t    ln^    IP' 
the     - 
real 

progressed   in    the   last   »0    >ears,     he 
told    reporters. 
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Thrill  of  First  Look  at  World 
Told  by  Blind  Man  Now  Cured 

v;      Sudden  Gaining  of  Sight  'Drove  Me  Crazy,' 
Says  Oklahoma  Youth  at  Optometric  Parley 

J  see.    In  three  years  his  eyes  have 

KANSAS  CITY.  May  21    (AP)  become  so  strong  he   can  read 

-How  does  it  seem  suddenly  to  six  and  a  half  hours  daily  with- 

f in   fi%  after    haVlnS    ^^  "^hundred  delegates  to  the 
born  blind?  fc      f    America    Optometric 

"It  like  to   drove  me   crazy!     g^toi  a*e  Campbell  an  ova- 
exclaimed      21-year-old     George  g^g^Se  described  his  expe- 
Campbell  of  Oklahoma  City.    "It    ienceS  laSt  night.  His  most  vivid 
really  was  a  thrill."     The   first  impreSsion    was    of    colors    and 
thing     he     saw    was     a    pretty  their  extraordinary  beauty.    The 
nurse-     'She  seemed  impossible  blind    he  said,  have  no  concep- 
and    she   had    great    big    brown  tion  *0f  color   because  it   is  de- 
eyes.    How  they  sparkled!"  scribed  to  them  in  terms  of  light. 
And  then  he  saw  himself.  "The  Colors,  he  explained,  should  be 
first  time  I  looked  in  a  mirror  I  compared  to  sensory  e,xPe"ences 
didn't  know  whether  to  cry  or  a  blind  person  can  undeistanc. 
run.    It  was  the  first  time  I  had      "Red  is  excitment.     Purple ;  is 
known  what  the  world  thought   the  ^^T^oiTA^ 
°fC?mpbell   was   blind   until   he  before ,.  storm,   ijght  blue  J.  Uke 
was  18  years  old.    Then  a  cata-   taK1^&   a   CUU1 
ract   operation   enabled  him   to  day-    h&£.  losfc  mQSt  0{  the  man. 
nerisms  of  the  blind.    He  looks 
and  talks  like  a  person  who  has 
seen  all  his  life.    "But  to  this  day 
when  I  see  something  beautiful 
I  want  to  put  my  hands  on  it  to 
'make  sure  it's  real." 
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Sight-Saving 


There  are  150,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  says  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  more  effort,  being  made  by  state  and  local  groups, 
to  save  eyesight. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  602  sight-saving  classes  for 
the  education  of  school  children  with  seriously  defective  vision. 
There  are  special  courses  at  certain  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work.  The  eye  health  of  stu- 
dents generally  is  receiving  special  attention,  including  the  im- 
provement of  devices  and  methods  for  testing  eyes. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  follows  two  lines.  One  is  con- 
cerned with  persons  with  defective  vision,  to  correct  it  if  possible 
and  to  keep  it  from  becoming  total  blindness.  The  other  is  to  pre- 
serve good  vision. 

All  this  is  apart  from  work  for  the  blind,  with  which,  perhaps, 
more  of  us  are  already  familiar. 
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Canadian  Blind  tor  *2 

Years,  Amazed  by  Sight 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C— After  22 
years  of  blindness  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness has  been  cut  away  from  the 
eyes  of  William  Hunter,  63-year-old 
news  agent,  by  the  magic  of  a  sur- 
geon's scalpel. 

For  the  first  time  "since  the  mist 
came  over  my  eyes  in  1918,"  the 
one-time  soldier  can  see  again. 

"It  was  a  miracle,"  he  exclaimed 
happily,  telling  of  the  operation  that 
restored  his  sight. 

"I  walked  to  the  hospital  window, 
not  daring  to  hope  for  too  much. 
But  I  looked  out  and  for  the  first 
time  in  22  years  saw  green  grass. 
It  was  wonderful.  I  think  I  cried 
again." 

Now  the  days  are  a  series  of  as- 
tounding discoveries:  That  the  cars 
are  shaped  differently  than  he  re- 
members; men  wear  strangely  cut 
suits;  the  new  buildings  don't  have 
curves  and  domes. 
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-        BOMB  RESTORES 

R         SIGHT  TO  BLIND 
f> 

Vision   Hilled  by   Gas   in 
First  World  War 


German    las    took    away    the    sight    of 
rid   war  1, 
nil   in   a    German   daylight   ?ir 
raid  in   World   war  2  r< 
er    was    in    ilir    kitchen     he    h 

i/stle  and 
to  warn  his  jvife:     1 
the    windows,    and    the    long* 
sightless    tiki  it    looked  l 

wife,     six-    was    thinm  r 

her    hair    was    streaked    with    g 
Brookor   was  speechless   with 
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